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PEtiFACE 


I SHOULD not have complied with the request of my pnlilisher, 
who has done so mucli for tlie study of antiquity, to write a 
short histoiy of Greece, if I had not hoeii convinced that a new 
history would be of some use to those who arc interested in 
the subject. The circumstances of the case and the scope 
of my own abilities precluded that criticism of the nicest 
minutiae of research, for wliich Grote and Duncker ai'c 
remarkable, as well as the harmony and charm of the 
narrative of Curtius, On the other hand, it seemed to me to 
bo both 230s.siblo and [irofitablc to do more than has hitherto 
been done in the way of, firstly, troatiipq the most important 
facts in a comi)ar.itivel 3 ' narrow comjia.s.s, and secondlv, bring¬ 
ing into clear relief what may be reganled as j)royed and 
wliat as hjqmthcsis. This is Avhat I have endeavoured to 
accorajjlish. 

The histoi'ian himself must decide what facts are important. 
What he has to do is to draw a picture of the past. I have 
inserted many pas.sages in the text at a late stage, and have 
run my pen through many which were comjiosed at the outset. 
On the whole, it is evident th.at in a historical narrative 
neither the general coherence of the whole nor the cliaracter- 
istic element in the details can be neglected. Hence in Greek 
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Iiistoiy ^vo cannot exclude details, not even in cases wlien 
we know for a certainty that they arc not (|uite correct. 
But the general outlines must also be emphasize<I, and this I 
have taken great pains to do. In thi.s respect much depends 
upon the division of the subject - matter. I have tlierefore 
written somewhat short chapters, each of which is intended 
to form as complete a whole as possible, although they may 
differ from one another in point of style, using argument or 
narrative just as the subject seemed to require. 

One point, liowever, must not be overlooked here. The 
historian cannot relate the history of an imjiortant nation 
unless he has formed a distinct conception of its character. 
This estimate not only influences his judgment, but also his 
choice of incident. My views of the Greek character will 
appear from this volume. If I may be allowed to epitomize 
them here from one definite stand2)oint, I would say that I do 
not, as so many do, I’cgard the Greeks as a ])00])le which in 
the most important phases of life always hit tipon the best or 
nearly the best course of action, but I certainly consider them 
an exceptionally high typo of humanity, as the great seekers 
after jierfection among the nations, possessing all the qualities 
which necessarily belong to the indefatigable imiuirer, animated, 

I may say, with the spirit which filled Lessing. Where circum¬ 
stances allowed it, they became inventors, and to be irnentors 
even in one or two provinces is a great glory. 

This view has guided me also in my estimate of the great 
men among the Greeks. In their piolitical life also the Greeks 
are in my opinion to be regarded pre-eminently as inquirers ; 
even the greatest Athenian statesmen did not always find 
the best solution of the jiroblem before them. Here, too, 
it is the intellectual activity in itself, so marked not only 
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ill thcii' acliiovemoiil.s Imt also in the aspirations of the pcojilo 
whoso needs they had to satisfy, that specially connnands our 
admiration. 

I have also elldea^■oul■cd to make the text of my Cireek 
history a miniature reproduction of the materials at my 
disposal by ohserving the following rules: I make definite 
assertions only where the authorities allow it, and express 
myself in doubtful terms when there is more or less un¬ 
certainty. This is not the usual method of procedure in the 
present day. But a historian of the first rank, Droysen, has 
recently declared that he can no longer give an unqualified 
apiiroval to the method, so u.seful for enhancing the charm 
and force of a narrative, which represents the conclusions of 
research as historical facts. 

As regards the critical side of tlie work, I had to keep in 
view the fact that it was to be a history and not merely a 
series of inquiries. The wifter of a Cireek history must have 
made researches in various departments, but he cannot have 
made them in all, or he would be writing merely for a very 
limited circle of .specialists. The author of the ju'csent work 
goes so fai' as to think that we students of Crrcok history are 
too i.solatcd one from the other even in critici.sm, and that we 
conse<iuently lose .sight of the whole more than we should 
do. We engage in the examination of original authorities, 
but we do not bring it to much fruit; we take our stand 
on the jtrinciples of the historical method, hut do not agree 
as to its application. The case is rpiite different in other 
braiiche.s of science. Tlie archaeologist forms an oiiinion on 
tlie style of works of ait, and upon it builds up his history of 
art. The philologist classifies manuscripts, and so constructs 
the te.xt of his edition.s. We on the other hand analyse 
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wi iters, but in must cases not in order to fasliioii the narrative 
aceorJinyiy, ljut to create an ideal Epliorus or Theopom]>u 3 , 
who even then is doomed to a brief existence, since he ac(piires 
a fresh aspect A\-ith every new treatise. Between these 
liighly meritorious works, which have given a vigorous impulse 
to research, and the object in view, a history of Greece, there 
remaims a great gulf fixed. 

This i.s due not a little to the fact that the princijdes of 
historical ciiticism are too rarely discu.s.sed by us. Every one 
feels them and applies them in his own way, but frequently 
with exaggeration in one direction or another, which is natural 
enough, since each man has had to evolve them afresh for 
himself. There are vofiot, dypacpoi, and it is high time that 
we should agree on the most important of them at any rate. 
Among them I would place the following. 

The investigation of original sources should no longer start, 
as has hitherto been generally the case, with the reconstruction 
of lo.st authors, but with a study of the peculiarities of 
the existing ones, which has been, com2>aratively speaking, 
neglected. 

The higher criticism connected with this method, which 
has for its object the discotery of facts, mu.st conform to rule.s, 
which can only lie sujijilied by practice, and must be gathered 
from iiractice by sifting the materials used. In this re.spcct 
the following points may be worthy of consideration. 

The common criterion of the author’s jtoint of view, 
esjiccially in politic.s, must be ajtplied with care, as it may 
lead to partisansliijt and con.sequeiitly inaccuracy. A li.st 
of ascertained ca.ses of this descrijition would be de.sirable. 

The de.sirc to exjilain customs, etc. by incidents that have 
hapjiened (actiological legends^ is a freipicnt source of invem 
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tioii. Uiit tlie foigery is not alwaj’s L‘(|uall3’ clear. A 
collection of proved cases wonkl enable u.s to form a better 
judgment as to the suspected ones. 

There are many inventions made with a jjractical object. 
In tirecce, o^liIlg to the want of ancient records and the 
contemporaneou.s existence of man}' states and corporations 
iudej)endent of one another, the proof of claims for territory 
and so forth often rested merely on traditional descent, which 
had its root in the religious conditions of ancient times, lienee 
such exjdoits as might be of use to their inventors were 
ascribed to recognized heroe.s, and hei’oe.s were sent uj)on 
journeys and were credited with arbitrarily chosen pedigrees, 
or new ones were oven created. It is important that all these 
cases should he comj>iled and examined. 

The recurrence of similar incidents in difl'erent ages justifies 
the supposition that these incidents only happened once, 
and were iin'cnted for the subsequent occasions, and in that 
case the earliest instance is probably an invention on the 
pattern of a subsequent event. On the other hand, nothing 
is better established than the fact tliat history repeats itself. 
Hence, such coincidences do not wairant the denial of any 
given fact. Here also it is only by eolloetion anil com¬ 
parison of the different ca.ses that we can arrive at practical 
results. 

The rhetoiic of a later ago has often drawn a picture of 
the great deeds of the 2)a.st which is quite unlike the reality, 
as is seen in the history of the Persian ars. Systematically 
arranged in.stauees would also be of use hero. Many othei' 
points might thus bo elucidated liy cnumeratiuii and di.s- 
cus^ion (if tlic particular iustanres. Tiie practice hitherto 
followed of .‘qipcaling iii each separate case to .a, law, wbii h 
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is presumeil to be well known, but is of micertuiii application, 
is unjustifiable, and at times leads to a needlessly shavp tone 
in criticism. 

"Wlien works of this kind have been wuitten, when all that 
obscures the truth in Greek history has been systematicallj' 
investigated — just as (I might almost say) the philologist 
investigates phonetic changes in analogous cases—then, and 
not till then, will the treatment of the details of earlj' Greek 
history yielil the ripe fruit which the genius of gifted scholars 
often fails to produce. 

In my choice of authorities I was obliged to put myself 
under the same limitations as with regard to the text. I 
have not alwaj’s been able to indicate why I have differed 
from the ingenious views of modern investigators. And at 
times I have thought myself justified in quoting only the 
most useful modern works without citing the passages of the 
ancient authorities themselves. 

Lastly, when I compare what I have accomplished with 
the aim I had in \'iew, I .sec that much is impeifect, both 
in the details and in the composition as a whole. The 
endeavour to he brief ma}" have jtrevented me from putting 
certain things in their jtrojicr light. ^Vhen I have to combat 
the views of othcr.s, winch seemed nnavoidablo in questions 
of impoitaiice, I trust that my brevity may in no way hide 
the feeling of rc.spect which 1 have for my oj)])oncuts of the 
moment. 

ADOLPH HOLH. 


Xai’LE.s. Snci I'lVcr 1SS5. 



NOTE 


The transliitoi's -wish to express their oliligation to the ^Vutlior 
for having placed at their disposal some corrections and a 
number of valuable additions, 'which they have incorporated 
in the translation, and they have also to thank ]\Ir. I'rederick 
Clarke, late Taylorian Scholar in the University of Oxford, 
for thoroughl3’ revising the MS. of their translation, and 
correcting the proofs. 
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INTKODUOTIUN 


The ru’ccks are one of the most important links in tlic chain 
of nations which constitutes the history of the world. Few 
peoples have e.xercisod so considez'.ahlc an influence upon later 
generations, fewer still are in themselves ohjects of so deep 
an interest. 

The Greeks are a pre-Christian people, and their religion 
is on a lower scale than the Christian; they differ e.ssontially, 
however, from oriental nations in the relation in which their 
religion stands to their life. In the East we find influential 
priesthoods, which in some countries became a regidar caste, 
and everywhere form a jzowcrful order. The.^e priesthoods 
are not merely ministcr.s of the sacred rito.s, they are also the 
depositaries of the knowledge on which rests the develop¬ 
ment of the whole community, an<l they are the arbiters 
on questions of moral.?. Tliat is not the case in Greece. 
There the priests had no lack of hoziour and influence of 
various kinds, but this influence caz'zied no compizlsion with 
it, and their position was izi nowise a predominant ozie; they 
were not looked upon as men of higher z’ank, for their duties 
were confined to the pci’forniance of the service of the god, 
and izi Greece divine service and the conduct of life were two 
primaril}' distinct thing.?, onh' broizght into closer relatiuziship 
subsequently b}' the sound sezz.se of the ziation and the 
wisdom of its greatest men. The position of some of the 
VOL. t S '■ 
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Oracles jjresents an exception, especially that of Deljjhi, in the 
period betn’een the Dorian migi-ation and the Persian Wars. 
But the Greeks never shrank from criticizing the proceedings 
of the Oracles. They were a moral and pious nation, but their 
I)iety and morality were the expression of a harmony instinct¬ 
ively felt by all, not the product of instruction by a higher 
authority. Their morality was controlled more by the State 
than by religious institutions. Hence freedom is the most 
marked characteristic of Hellenism, both in religion and in 
morality, the result being the possibility of an independent 
pursuit of knowledge. 

But in politics freedom was no les.s a characteristic of the 
Greek nation. And here again the East forms a contrast. 
Despotic government and great empires are the general rule 
in the East. Greece on the other hand is distinguished by its 
small republics. The Greek state is an organized community 
controlling its own destinies. 

But even this twofold freedom—freedom of the intellect 
and freedom in politics—is not .sufficient to explain the posi¬ 
tion which the ancient Greeks hold in the world. On the 
surface it is inadequate as a complete characterization of the 
Greeks, for the Eomans possessed both kinds of freedom to 
a certain extent, although the intellectual spontaneity of the 
Eoman people was far more limited, and their political free¬ 
dom lost at an early stage that element which was so 
important in the development of Greece, the existence side 
b}' side of communities po.ssessiug e<iual power. The incom¬ 
pleteness of the definition is still more obvious when we 
consider the Greek mind in its most important expression. 

The factor rerpiired to complete the characterization of the 
Greeks is their unique sense of beauty (to koXov). They 
produced masterpieces in literature and art, and generally 
speaking di.scovered, with but few exceptions, those types 
which are of universal appilication for the expression of the 
Beautiful. It is easy to .see how greatly the development of 
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their artistic talents was promoted liythc characteristics above 
mentioned, as opposed to the Orientals and the moderns. 
Hellenic literature and Hellenic art would be im])ossiblo in a 
Christian nation; but they were just as much so in the 
despotisms of the East. The well-nigh irerfect forms of 
Greek art could only come into being under the aegis of the 
highest intellectual and political freedom. So ardent too 
wore the Greeks in their pursuit of the Beautiful, that the 
same word ser ved from earliest times to denote their moral 
ideal. 

If the above is in essentials a correct dcsciijjtion of the 
position of Greece in the world, that is to say, of her import¬ 
ance for all time, there remains still another point which 
alone accounts for her ability to bring her .splendid talents to 
such perfection. This was her exceptional sense of the vrdiie 
of proportion. ’Soxppocrvvrj, the real meaning of which is 
soundness of intellect, is the quality which distinguishes Greek 
art and literature from that of the East: it alone made the 
ereation of classical forms possible. Without this sense of 
proportion the Greeks would often have jueferred what was 
characteristic to the beautiful, and in many ways have given 
an exaggerated expression to their i<loas. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention here that full recogni¬ 
tion of the importance of the Greeks does not necessarily 
imply crediting them with absolute perfection. It i.s obvious 
that a higher kind of religion, like the Christian, is bound to 
inspire works in literature and .art surp.assing in many 
respects tho.se saturated by polytheism. Further, it is clear 
that our modern world, which lias attacked p.syeliological and 
social jtrohlems that w’cre unknown to the ancients, is able to 
approach mauj’ subjects in a deeper spirit than was possible 
to the Greeks. 

The same holds good in the department of morals, which 
includes that of politics. Tiie Hellenic national character 
had certain faults from which even their finest minds were 
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not wholly free. They were produced by that very stiiviiii; 
after individuality which was the source of their lo^'c of 
freedom. It ha.s been said that they had very little idea of 
humanity in our sense of the word. So far as this is true 
(and we must not lose sight of the fact that philanthropy is a 
thoroughly Greek conception), it comes from their whole atti¬ 
tude towards life, which, generally siseaking, was only of value 
to them in connection with their own little state. This may 
servo as an explanation of these cases of great cruelty in the 
treatment of a conquered foe which occur even in the best times 
of Greece. 

In the domain of morals, on the other hand, the instinct of 
individualism and the dislike of constraint which were peculiar 
to the Greeks had this important consequence, that one and 
all, following the lead of their philosophers and poets, worked 
out their own self-improvement with a zeal and earnestness 
that bore splendid fruit, which we can only fully appreciate 
when we reflect that the result was attained without the aid 
of religious dogmas.^ 

One unique result of this decided bent of the Greeks to¬ 
wards spontaneity of thought and action is the number of 
peculiar and strongly-marked characters produced among 
them, which have in all ages justly attracted great interest. 
The great men of Greece, like her chief races, states, and 
parties, have shown their importance in the most varied ways, 
and we ought to try to comprehend the peculiar worth of 
each. Partisanship on the part of the modern observer, 
whether from a moral or a political point of view, however 
natural it may be, would often lead to unfairness. They are 
typos of character which ought to be estimated as such. 

The above remarks make it clear that a history of Greece 
should not separate the intellectual and artistic from the 
political element. An account dealing solely with the political 
development of Greece is not sufficient, for a history which 
misses the inner vital principle is incomplete. If we 
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wished to divide the liistory of the Greeks into two parts, 
the first part would show how they were affected by the 
principle of individualism, which was the mainspring of their 
actions, while the other would contain the development of 
their artistic talents. But a union of the two, and hence 
a complete history of Greece, is possible for the following 
reason. 

With the Greeks the development of civic freedom and the 
forward march in pursuit of the ideal went hand in hand. 
Their independence and their artistic development attained 
their highest point at the same moment ; and for both simul¬ 
taneously began a period of decline, which lasted quite as long 
in respect to their political freedom as in the domain of art, 
for with the cessation of their importance in foreign politics, 
the Greeks by no means lost their internal freedom of action. 
That is why the history both of Greek culture and of Greek 
politics can be treated in close connection with one another. 

What then are the chronological and geographical limits of 
Greek history ? Into what epochs must it be divided ? We 
should close with the battle of Chaeionea, if Greek liberty 
ceased with it. But that was not the case. Greece lost, it is 
true, her position in the politics of the world, but still retained 
some of her internal independence. Several Greek states were 
as independent after Chaeronea as before it, and in any case it 
appears hardly approjiriate to exclude from the political history 
of Greece such events as the last attempt to infuse new life 
into the Spartan community, and the creation of the federate 
states of the Achaeans and Aetolians. We must therefore go 
as far as the destruction of Corinth. The geographical 
boundaries vary at different periods. Wherever Greek life 
goes on there is the scene of Greek history, which deals at 
one time with Egypt, at another with the Crimea, and again 
with Gaul, according as Naucratis or Panticapaeum or Massalia 
rises into importance. The want of a permanent political 
centre increases the difficulty of the task, but such a centre is 
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not always absent. In Greece it pretty often happens tliat 
some state takes the lead in politie.s, generally Sparta, occa¬ 
sionally Athens, more rarely Thebe.s and the Leagires. 
Around their fortunes cluster those of the rest of Greece. 

According to our view Greek history falls into four 
periods. The first deals at the outset with ethnographical, 
and subsec piently with critical questions. We find a tra¬ 
ditional history, which we have to examine in order to extract 
what is certain, which, as regards the earliest epoch, consist.s 
of definite ])henomena of civilization. The Greeks began their 
political life with an ideal unity resting in part on a religious 
basis. Very soon they display an extraordinary potver of 
expansion, and exhibit great regularity in the development of 
their states. In the earlier centuries civilization is found 
more in the outlying states than at the centre. Of the two 
most important states of Greece, Sparta very early provided 
hor.self with a definite constitution, while Athens only made 
her importance felt towards the end of the period. The fir.st 
period of Greek history, which goes down to the end of 
the sixth century before Christ, is therefore concerned with 
the formation of the Greek race and the Greek character 
(500 B.C.). 

The second period opens with a great attack directed 
against Greece simultaneously from the Kast and the "West, 
which was bi-illiaiitly repulsed both in Hellas and in Sicily. 
These victories brought Greece to its political and intellectual 
prime, but the blossom contained the germ of dccaJ^ What 
made Greece great, its variety of states rivalling each other 
in importance, was also the cati.se of its ruin. Dorians and 
lonians fought in the East as in the West. In the East Ionian 
Athens, in the V e.st Dorian Syracuse, for a long time held the 
supremacy. Iii the struggle the Dorian won, but with Athens 
remains the glory of having brought every germ of Greek great¬ 
ness in the intellectual .sjdicro to perfection. Here too, of 
course, a change i.s vi.sible; the downward path has commenced. 
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Yet the first achievements on this level are still great. Eurij)ides 
is a worthy rival of Sophocles. The second period of Greek 
history, which includes the fifth century before Christ, con¬ 
tains therefore both the culminating point of Greek develop¬ 
ment and the beginning of its decline (500-404 B.c.). 

In the third period we find Sparta most intliiential in the 
East and centre, and then Thebes, both of whom have to face 
the power of Persia. In the West, supremacy falls to 
Syracuse, whose policy is influenced by her relations with 
Carthage. But both in the East and in the West, northern 
races appear on the scene. Those in the AYest, however, are 
for the present repulsed, but in the East the semi-forcign 
monarchy of Macedonia wins the day and dejulvos the Greek 
republics of all political importance abroad. Hence this third 
period contains the last revival of Greek political life and the 
defeat of the small Greek states in the East (404-338 u.c.). 

In the fourth period we sec how Greece tends to become 
more and more a plaything of the Macedonians, while the Greek 
people under Macedonian leadership carry their civilization to 
the East. In the West the Greek colonies hold their own 
against Carthage, but submit to Rome, which finally subjugates 
Greece itself. Hence, the fourth, often known as the Hellen¬ 
istic period, from the battle of Chaeronoa to the destruction 
of Corinth by Mummius, embraces the spread of Hellenism 
among great peoples of foreign origin, and licr last attempts at 
independent government. The munieijjal independence of the 
Hellenic communities was preserved under the Roman rule, 
especially in the East (338-14G B.c.). 

The conception of a history of Greece belongs only to 
recent times. The Greeks themselves might have conceived 
the idea, since they contiustcd Hellenism rrith barbarism; hut 
we find no Greek history written by a Greek ; even Ephorns 
wrote chronicles of the Hellcne.s and the Barbarians. In 
modern times Englishmen were the first to write histories of 
Greece, and even after the lu illiant performances of Germany. 
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especially the artistic 23crfectioii of E. Curtius’ work, and the 
masterly criticism and exegesis of M. Duncker’s history, which 
unfortunately only embraces a jjart of the whole, the ex¬ 
haustive history of Grote still deserves special recognition as a 
model of careful investigation of detail, and of deej) insight 
both into the jjolitics and character of the Greeks." 


NOTES 

1. This intellectual activity is .shown in Greek literature in tlie 
pervading tone of reflection and discu.s.sion, which dilfer.s widely 
from the dogmatical tone usual in the j.iresent day. IVe find it in 
Greek ait from the moment when this ait can be recognized as 
such. lYe find it also in their politics, and thougli we may be far 
from regarding the achievements of the Greeks in thi.s re.spei't as 
models f'lr imitation, we can .appreciate tlieir constant endeavours 
to create more jierfect forms for their political institutioirs. For 
this love of iiroiiortion, cf. Polyb. v. 90 to kut ’ d^mr eKinmn-; 
ri/peiv omi) TrAeroTor Sia<f>€pov(Ti.v ''EAAi/r«s rwr aXXtov ayOpo't- 

TT/oy. 

3 . In our notes we intend to give only the most necessary 
literary rcference.s, and to quote only the most important passages 
of the original authorities .and of modern writers. A history of 
the Greek historians, be they ancient or inodein, is as far from 
being the subject of this work as a complete history of literature. 
Our selection is everywhere subjective ; we are prepared for the 
reproach of having omitted to notice some important fact, or of 
having overlooked the latest contrilmtion to the subject ; tbe truth 
being that in many ea.ses we did not .see our w.ay to make the 
reference sufficiently brief. As a preliminary guide to the aids (o 
the study of Greek history and the character of this work, we make 
the following reniark.s. Of modem works on Greek liistory (as to 
which compare the article of Yischer on The Latest AYurks 
of Greek History in his Kl. Schriften, Band I., Lpz. 1877, and 
J. P. M.in.iFFY’.s Problems in Greek History, Loud. 1892), the 
following three mu.st unquestionably be consulted :—G. Grote, 
Hi'tory of Greece, 12 vols., London, 1846-55 and later editions, 
German translation, 2nd edition, 6 vols., Berlin, 1880; E. Curtius, 
Griechi.scho Gcschichte, 3 Bde., Berlin, 185T, ,seq., and in various 
revised editions, emboilying the latest researche.s ; M. Duncker, 
Gcschichte des Alterthums, Bd. AL-A"II., editions 3-5, Lpz. 
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1881-82, and Neue Folge, Bd. I., Lpz. 1884. Besides tliese, 
Thirlivall, Hi.story of Greece, and of more modern works, Duruy, 
especially important on account of his excellent plates; Busolt, 
Grieehische Gescliichte, Neue Aufl., Bd. I., 1893 ; E. Abbott, 
History of Greece, Vols. I. and II. Percy Gardjjeb’s book, New 
Chajrters in Greek History, Loud. 1892, is very instructive. 
W. \y. Fowler, The City State of the Greeks and Romans, 
London, 1893, is an excellent introduction to Greek history. 
The ‘ItTTopi'a Tov 'EXXi/vtkOV furors vto K. Ua-irappijyoTrm'Xov. 
’’KkS. [i'. ‘Adiji’. 1881, is also valuable. Besides tliese the 
student rvill not fail to consult special works, especially Otter. 
Muller’s Orehomenus and Dorians, both models of penetration 
and learning. E. Meyer, Gescliichte des Alterthunis, 1 Bd., 
Gesehichtc des Orients bis zur Grundung des Perserreiches, Stuttg. 
1884, will serve as an excellent introduction. 

In chronology our chief authority is Eusebius, in the latest 
edition by A. Schone (Eus. Chronicontm libri 11. Berol. 1875-70). 
Of modern chronological works are to be noticed :—H. F. Climon, 
Fasti Hellenici, Oxford, 1827, scr., in 3 parts — (1) To the LV. 
Olympiad, (2) To the CXXIIL Olymii., (3) To the death of 
Augustus, where the Fasti Romani begin. In Germany the first 
part of Clinton’s book has been translated by Fischer and 
SoETBEER, Grieehische Zeittafeln Alt. 1840, Part II. by K. IV. 
KstiaER (in Latin), Lpz. 1830. Very serviceable are 0. Peter’s 
Zeittafeln der griech. Gesehichtc, 4 Aufl., Halle, 1873 ; many 
details have been cleverly treated by Unoer in various article.s. 
Our study of the original authorities is made much easier by tlie 
excellent cnllection of Fragmenta Ilistoricorum Graecorum, by C. 
Muller, published by F. Didot in Paris in 5 vols., text and 
Latin tl’all^latiou. The u.se of ancient writers as authorities for 
Greek history is of course dependent upon definite views as to 
the value of the person in (|uestion, i.r. as to his love of truth 
and accuracy. In the ca'-e of ancient authors «ho do not write 
as eye-witnesses, it is de.sirahle to know something of the sources 
used by them. In this re.speet ni.any laborious researches liave 
been made of late. But this method lias not resulted in any 
general agreement, wbicli would render it possible to apply the 
results in a practical manner to the re-construction of imiiortant 
portions of Greek history. And here another point must be noticed. 

It appeal's that the view which has prevailed for some time, viz. 
that the learned historians of antiquity were to a great extent 
copyists, and that in Plnfarch, for instance, it i.s pos.silile to di.s- 
tinguisli almost verliatim the authorities which he n.sed, is now 
recognized as a mistaken one. The nritcr of this work has 
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endeavoured to the utmost of his power to contribute to tins 
change of opinion. It is, liowever, not so easy as one is 
inclined to think, to distinguish the tni.stworthy authorities in 
extant writers, and thus the formation of a historical narrative 
depends mainly upon the tact of the modern investigator. And 
even if an authority is recognized as somewhat untrustworthy, 
it is nevorthele.ss not always advisable to reject all his statements 
on prineii)le. Only when you think you can prove how and why 
a certain fact, which is evidently correctly representeil by some 
writers, is misrepressented h}' others, is it expedient to take no 
notice of the latter. The best summary of authorities is given by 
A. ScH.VEFER in hi.s Ahriss der Quellenkunde tier griechischen 
nnd romischen Gescliichte, 1. Abth. Griechi.scho Geschichte bis auf 
Polybiu.s, 3 Aufl., Lpz. 1882. 

Greek history is treated from a .special and highly imjiortant 
point of view in the works upon the recorch of Greek antirpiity, 
among which, besides the latest by Gildert (Handbuch dor 
griechischen Staatsaltorthumer I., Liiz. 1881), may be jiromi- 
nently mentioned the attractive volumes of Schoeiiaxn, a fluent 
exiiositiou by a thorough scholar (Griechische Alterthumer, 2 Bde., 
■VYeidmann), and the work of C. Fr. Herm.vnx, very u.seful for its 
excellent literary references and collection of passages, which now 
apjiears in a new edition. Many articles in Pauly’s Eealenoyclo- 
padie (a new revised edition of which will shortly he published) are 
excellent, e.specially when treating of reference passsages; the English 
dictionaries of Smith, especially the biographical and geographical 
articles, 5 vols. in all, are also serviceable. Of works on Inscrip¬ 
tions, it is sufficient to mention the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
and the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, with the two latest hand- 
Ijooks, tlie Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions by E. L. Hicks, 
Oxf. 1882, and Guil. Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscrijitioniim 
Graecarum, Lips. 1883; also an excellent article by Newtox 
in his Essay.s on Art and Archaeology, 1880, and S. Eeix'ach, 
Traite d’Epigra])hie grecque, Par. 1885, as well as the German, 
French, ainl Hellenic journals published at Athens—Mittlieilungen 
des deutschen arcliaologi.schcn Instituts in Athen—Bulletin de 
correspondance hellennpie— up\aioXoyiKij, all of which 
so constantly enrich our store of inscriptions, and the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, London. 

Mionnet’s laborious and comprehensive work is no longer 
adequate for the important subject of fSTumismatics, now being 
erected on new foundations by the labours of men like Fried- 
lander, Imhoof, Head, A’^on Sallet, Six, AVaddington, and ofher.s. 
Tlie Citalosjne of Greek Coims in the British Alnseum, now being 
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gradually publislied, of which the parts bearing on Italy, Sicily, 
and a portion of Northern and Central Greece, as well as Asia 
and Egypt, have already appeared, will be of most service. An 
e.vcellent summary is given by Barclay V. Head in his Coins of 
the Ancients, London (Br. Mus.), 1882 ; with 70 plates. The 
incomplete work of F. Lenormant, La raonnaie dans I’antiguitfi, 
contains much that is valuable. Ijihoop’s Monnaies grecques, 
Paris, 1883, and his Portratkopfe auf antiken Munzen hellen. 
Volker, Lpz. 1885, are a rich mine for the historian ; very 
instructive also is Types of Greek Coins, by Percy Gardner, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1883, 1vol. 4°, with 16 plates. Compare, lastly, Hultsch, 
Metrologie, 2 Aufl. For assistance in Greek Geography see 
Chap. II. 

Mythology, the history of art, and the study of monuments 
cannot be specially noticed liere. The best aids to these subjects 
are the works of IV. H. Roscher, Lexikon der Mythologie, Lpz, 
A. Baujieisier, Denkmaler des klassischen Altcrthums, Slimicli, 
Daremeurg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiipiitils grecques 
ot roniaines, Paris, now in course of publication. A good pre¬ 
paration for the study of Greek art is afl'nrded by tho.se parts of 
the Histoire Je I’Art dans I’Antiquite, by Perrot and Cfiirinz, 
which treat of the East, Paris, Hachette, 1881, soip, of uhich the 
three volumes hitherto published include Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, 
Phoenicia, and Cyprus. Compare also (we pnipo-sely refrain from 
citing works of long .standing) the new Ili.story of Ancient Sculp¬ 
ture by L. M. JfiTCHELL, and that by C'oi.i.ioNox, Vol. T, Paiis. 
1892 ; aUo, A. S. Mukh.u's IT.andbook of Greek Arehaeologv, 
Loud. 18f)2 ; and PfRiiV Ilamll.iuh der Archilectur. Bil. L, Die 
Baukunst der Griechen, 2 Anil., Darm.-t, ISllg (Durm fiw oiigin.al 
desiguO. The intri diicti'i-y lemark.s by KEKri-E to the volumes 
of Baedekcr’.s Greece and Italy arc excellent. For the history 
of literature con-ult the Well-known work.s of 0. Muller fnew 
edition by Heitz), Bernhardy, Blrgk, and Blass ; for philo- 
.sophy, Zeller ; an iiiiiiortant section of Greek life i.s treated 
in masterly .style in L. .Schmidt’s Ethik der alten Griechen, 2 
Bde., Bell. 1882. Compare also the lecture of E. Gerties oii the 
hi.-torical faculty of the Greek.s, in his Alterthum uiid Gegeiiwart, 
Bell. 1877, and hi... other c.-ays on various topics of Greek 
antnpiity. S. Uein.vch's ilaniiel de Philologie classique, 2nd ed. 

2 vols, Par. 1884, is useful in many ways; and so is IwAX 
Muller’s Ilandbuch der Klast-ischen Alterthum=wissenschaft, 
Nordl 1 8S.">, evhich is being ]ire]iared by distinguished specialists, 
and will proliahly re.ach seven volumes. To keep abreast of the 
results of the latest lesearehcs, the host bibliographical and eritieal 
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aids are the journals jmblislied by S. Calvary at Berlin :—the 
Jabresbericht by Bursiax-Muller, the Bibliotheca Philologica, and 
the Berlin Philologische bYochenschrift. 

Lastly, by way of illustrating our method of criticism, we 
would draw attention to the fact that the Greeks possessed in an 
eminent degree the “ Lust am Fabuliren.” This was the source of 
their mythical narratives, and also of a considerable part of the 
details of their later history. Tlie tales in Greek history have 
been lately brought into notice by Erdmannsdorfer. In their 
anecdotes of historical times chronology is often violated, and the 
nominal characters are not always the right ones ; but there is 
generally at bottom something characteri.stic, either of the period 
or of the race, in these anecdotes, and in this sense the}' are not to 
be desjiised ; indeed the best of them are bits of real history. 
As a poet often describes a historical character more correctly than 
a historian, and as an artist’.s landscape is often truer than a literal 
copy of nature, so the best anecdotes, e.g. those about Solon and 
Croesus, or about the wooers of Agariste, are truer in spirit than 
many a feet ingeniously established by scientifie methods. This is 
the reason of the great importance of Herodotus for the study of 
Greek life, although we must not consider liim as an authority fur 
the hfetory of the times heforo 500 B.C., of which he could not 
possiljly know anything, such as the condition of the Greeks 
licfore the Dorian Invasion, or for accuracy in the matter of dates. 
An excellent aid to the study of Herodotus as a source of history 
is found in the notes of Stein’s edition {Weidmann}. But it is 
impossible in a compendious work of this kind to mention all the 
ingenious and painstaking modern endeavours to supplement our 
knowledge of Greek history before the year 500, and to remodel 
the traditions of that period. There are so many that two totally 
different Greek histories could he manufactured out of them. We 
do not believe that the prevailing practice of bleiniing mere con¬ 
jecture and ancient tradition into a connected ^^hole, with little 
or nothing in the way of feet to support it, i.s suitable for Greece, 
especially the Greece of the earliest ages. What is transmitted by 
antiquity as fact is no doubt often pure invention, and occasion¬ 
ally not .so valuable as modern theories ; but there always remains 
the possibility that there may he genuine facts in the mass of 
matter handed down by the ancients. We hold, therefore, that 
the narrative should clearly distinguish between tradition and 
modern conjecture. This i.s what we have endeavoured to do. 
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OEIGIN 01' THE ORKEKS—STANDARD OF ITVILIZATIOX OF 
THE RACE WHEN ENTERING ON ITS HISTORICAL HOJIE 

The foundations of C!rcek history rest in an ethno^'raphical 
unity. Originally, and as a rule, only those tribes -which were 
clo.sely related to each other shared in the civilization of 
Clrocce. The distinguishing mark of their relationship is 
here, as everywhere, language ; but it is not sufficient proof in 
every case. For although the established rule is that kindred 
speech implies kindred peoples, there occur instances in which 
it does not apply. But generally speaking the I'ule holds 
good, and should descent and language really contradict one 
another, we may assume that civilization has triumjihed 
over nationality, and changed the character of the people. 
But this is not the only difficulty. In the case of Greece there 
is another, consisting of the fact of its language being known 
to us through its literature, while we know comparatively 
little of the popular dialects. But the vagueness of the poli¬ 
tical boundaries of Greece makes it desirable to know for 
certain whether the people of some frontier districts really 
spoke Greek or not, so as to increase or reduce the space 
allotted to them in history. But such knowledge is not 
always attainable. AVe may include countries in Greece which 
do not belong to it, and e.xclude others which are really Greek.^ 
Again, our scanty knowledge of the tribal dialects of ancient 
Greece involves other disadvantages. Language reveals to us 
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much of a people’s character.- ISut if our knowledge is more 
or less confined to the written language, then it is defective 
in this respect. It is true that literature is the llower of a 
language, hut to be able to appreciate its real wealth we ought 
to possess an intimate acquaintance with the tribal dialects. 

Still, in spite of those drawbacks, the study of the Greek 
language afibrds us invaluable aid in dccijihoring Greek char¬ 
acter and history, and language is in fact our only authority 
for the earliest ages. 

It is certain that what we now call different peoples were 
at first only tribes of the same race. These tribes left their 
homo as population increased and more room was needed, and 
so in course of time became separate peoples. Hence in earlier 
times nations lived in closer connection with their kith and 
kin. Who these kinsmen were we gather from their language. 
It is therefore possible to get some idea of the direction of the 
movements of a nation whose language we know. But these 
philological studies have yet another advantage. We learn 
from them the degree of civilization attained bj’ a people at a 
time when they were still living with their kinsfolk, and also 
what they brought with them from the common home of their 
fathers. If, for instance, we find a word in a language ex¬ 
pressing the conception of “ agriculture,” and that word also 
occurs in the kindred languages of other peoples, there is a 
strong probability that this people were acquainted with the 
pursuit denoted by this word before they separated from their 
kinsfolk. In this way we can also find out what the country 
was from which the people migrated. Thus does philology 
assist the history of civilization. In this department, and 
especially since the time of A. Kuhn and Jacob Grimm, valu¬ 
able researches have been made concerning the peoples of 
Eurojie and the races connected with them. Language has 
jji'oved more and more a rich mine of discovery for early 
history, although in point of detail much is still contested and 
uncertain. 
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Tile following arc tlio (jueatioiis to which we desire an 
answer for Greece. To what other peoples were the Greeks 
related, and in what degree of descent ? By what route did 
the Greeks enter the countries which they inhabited in historic 
times ? To what degree of civilization had they attained when 
they settled there ? 

Philology alone can at present answer these questions. 
For although a partial answer to the third might be 
expected from what are called i>rehistoric studies, yet these 
studies are not sufficiently advanced to warrant the hope of 
any important result in Greek history. Even if moio primi¬ 
tive tombs and imjjlements had been discovered in Greece 
than has hitherto been the case, we should still bo far from 
knowing with the required certainty whether in individual 
cases the degree of civilization proved by them was that of 
early Greeks, or of later members of the family who had 
lagged behind in the march of progress, or even of foreigners. 
Many more such discoveries are required to arrive by this 
method at results which could be included in a short history 
of Greece.* For the present it is only the science of language 
that has been able to answer these questions even in part. 

Of the races with which we are really acquainted the 


Greeks stand in closest connection with a number of Italian 






races, especially the Lafin.s, Gmbrians, and Oscans. Moro '>^’^‘1 
distantly related are the rest of the Indo-European peoples—/C • 

Celts, Germans, Slavs, as well as Armenians and Ii-anians. 

Thus it is probable that of the above-mentioned j)coples the 
Italians lived longe.st with the Greek.s, and were the last to 
separate from them. ^Te are able to come to this ccmchision 
because we know- these Itiilian langiiages more or Ic.ss satis¬ 
factorily. But if we endeavour to reconstruct early Gi’cck 
history with the aid of philology, ;i great gap in oui' know¬ 
ledge immediately makes itself felt. Wc know veiy little 


of the languages of the .southern groiiji of Italian peojdcs, of 


the races of the northern half of the Balkan pcninsni.a, and 
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of Asia Minor, ami tliese are iinfortiniatoly the languages of 
the very peojiles who in later times came into the most direct 
contact with the Greeks, and with whom they must have 
remained united for a long time, perhajjs longer than any 
others. IVe are unable to say with certainty how close was 
the connection of the Greek.s nitli the Phrygians, the 
Thracians, the Illyrians, and the Mossapians, nor do we know 
in what order the separation of the Greeks from these and 
other kindred races took jdace. For example, were the Phry¬ 
gians the first to leave the parent stem, then the Thracians, 
then the Illyrians, and finally the Mossapians ? AVas there 
ever a period when, after the separation of all these pco 2 )les, 
the Greeks and Italians lived together as so-called Italograeci 2 
We cannot say. The known Indo-European languages may 
be compared to a colour-scale, in which the transitional shades 
and one or more of the princijial colours besides are wanting. 
The difficulty of arranging them in their proper ordei' is 
obvious. If we could tell, for in.stance, which woi’o the inter¬ 
mediate colours between the Iranian and the Greek, we should 
know more of the origin of the latter. To use another com¬ 
parison, the known Indo-European languages are like the 
branches of a tree of which many other branches are unknown 
to us. Hence we cannot say in what relation even the known 
ones stand to each other and to the rest. We do not know at 
what part of the trunk or from what bough the branch, which 
we call the Greek people, was detached. Thus very little can 
be said in answer to the first and second questions. ATe 
assume a series of kindred peoples, e.xtending from Phrygia to 
Sicily : Phrygians, Trojans, Thracians, ^Macedonians, Illyrians, 
Epirotes, Greeks, Italians, Messapians, Chaonians, Oenotrians, 
SiceLs, Sicanians. The Greeks were a branch of this family 
tree. It is possible that the home of these kindred peoples, 
as many writers contend with good reason, was not originally 
in the interior of Asia, but in Europe. This, however, does 
not make it impossible for the Greeks to have come into 
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Greece partly from A&ia Minor. Everything rather tends to 
prove that the Greeks entered their country from two sides, 
from the north of the Balkan peninsula southwards, and from 
Asia Minor across the Aegean Sea westwards. If Europe was 
the original home of the Greeks, they must have separated in 
Thrace to meet again in Hellas. 

Now to ansAver the third question. What degree of civiliza¬ 
tion had the Greeks reached when they first settled in Greece 1 
Philology proves that they rvere by no means a rude people. 
If the Greeks say apow and aporpov, the Eomans aro and 
amtnan for “ to plough ” and “ a plough,” it is clear that they 
were both acquainted ivith agriculture before they sejiarated. 
This agriculture would naturally not be particularly advanced, 
and so it is ivell that a protest has recently been made 
against exaggerated statements as to the high development 
of the earliest Greek civilization.'* And no one ivill deny that 
they must have possessed a certain amount of knoivledge of 
the science and practice of agriculture. But they were not 
always on the move. They tarried here and there, and 
naturally sowed fruit seeds and millet and barley. The 
earliest inhabitants of Thera were acquainted with agriculture, 
as the remains show. The cultivation of the vine is another 
matter. If they carried grain with them on their travels, it 
does not folloAV that they took vine-shoots as well, which 
require more than a short summer to grow up and bear fruit, 
and besides AA'ine is not, like bread, a necessary of life. There 
is therefore no necessity for the assumption that those Greeks, 
with whom we are now specially dealing, brought the vine with 
them Avhen they settled in Greece; indeed it is more likely, 
when we consider the myths concerning the arrival of 
Dionysus, that at first they did Avithout Avine. At the same 
time it may very Avell have been knoAvn to the earliest Greeks. 
Cattle-breeding provided the means of subsistence eA’en more 
than agriculture. HoAvever diflerent the surface of the soil 
might be in particular parts, life in the various cantons of 
A'OL. T 
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Greece must, roughly speaking, have had much the saiiie aspect. 
In the valleys corn was sown and cattle pastured. Uees 
supj)lied wax and honey, and wild trees sour fruit. The best 
meat was procured by the chase, while the products of the 
animal kingdom served a variety of purposes, such as clothing, 
vessels for eating and drinking, and bowstrings. Boats were 
covered with leather, and draught cattle were harnesseel with 
leather thongs. From the wool of sheep was made the felt 
used for a head-covering (Greek ttiXo?, Latin pilcna). Cloth 
was manufactured from bark and the fibres of plants, at first 
plaited, and afterwards woven; the ordinary pottery was of 
clay baked in the sun. The weaker members of the tribe 
were carried on waggons when it was necessary to pass from 
one place to another. Their dwellings were either natural or 
artificial cavern.s, or huts built of wood, wicker-work, mud, or 
stone. The practice in lake countries of driving piles into 
the bottom of the lake and building upon them no doubt 
obtained in Greece; Herodotus relates this custom of the 
Paonians in Thrace. That the earliest Greeks wore ac¬ 
quainted with metals is rendered probable by the word for 
“copper” being common to Sanskrit, German, and Latin 
{ajas, ais, aes); but as the Greeks happened to have had 
another word for it {chalkos), vre may assume that they did 
not use copper so much as stone implements in the earliest 
times. 

Philology has thrown much light on the religion of the 
early Greeks. An original connection between the Greek 
and Indian religions has been demonstrated, thus bringing 
the origin of Greek mythology into clearer relief. Their 
mythology proves to be simply the poetic expression of their 
mode of regarding nature. The variety of mythological 
imagery, however, arose from the peculiarity of the early 
language, which on the one hand suj)plies a number of ex- 
[jressions for the same object, and on the other hand gives 
the same general name to different objects. The consequence 
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is that ivheii different words are used for the same thing, 
that one thing is represented in a variety of waj-s. In 
Greek, German, and Indian mythology cow, liorse, sheep, 
and ship all signify cloud. And inversely, just as the 
same adjective is used with different substantives, so the same 
symbol can express different objects; for example, horse can 
stand for cloud, light, sunbeam, spring, or wave. This 
multiplicity of designations explains the otherwise puzzling 
fact, that only a few gods bear the same name among kindred 
peoples. There wore so many w.ays of e.xpres.sing the same 
idea, that different races easily adopted different names for 
the same deity. Yet in sjnte of this the Greeks had some 
name.s of gods in common with kindred I’aces. The name of 
the chief god Zeus, genitive Dios, corrc.s]>onds to that of the 
Indian god of the heavens, Indi'a, Dyaus, genitive Divas, both 
signifying the clear sky. And another Greek name for the 
hea\-ens dates from earliest times, Uranus corresiionding to 
the Sanskrit Yarunas, which originally denoted the covering, 
the all-embracing. Finally Eos, Latin Aurora, corresponds 
to the Sanskrit Ushas. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
the Greek belief in the divinity of the sky and its jirincipal 
manifestations came from their first homo and their early 
association Avith kindred peoples. The sky as the giver of 
light AA*as the chief object of their attention and their adora¬ 
tion. But in' myths, Avhich deal not Avith gods and persons 
moving in the divine sphere, but AA-ith being.s holding inter¬ 
course Avith mortals, stress is laid on other kinds of celestial 
phenomena, Avhich also corre.sponds to Avhat Ave knoAv of 
India. The Indians spoke of the Aevin.s, honsemen, creatures 
of night and day, Avho represent the breaking of the daAvn, 
corresponding to the Greek Dioscuri, Avho are horsemen, and 
traA'ellers by chariot and shiii. The Asuri rob Indra of his 
herd of cattle and hide them in a monntjxin Avhero Indra finds 
them again. The .same story often occur-s in Greek mythology. 
Heracles robs Geryoncs of his cattle in Erytheia, Avhich lies in 
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the far West. And the newly-born Hermes steals the cattle 
of Apollo and drags them backwards into a cave. The Asuri 
and Hermes arc storm-gods, the cattle are the clouds. India 
and Greece both have a drink for the goils, in the former 
called soma, in the latter nectar or ambrosia. The Gan- 
dharvi of India correspond to the Centanrs of Greece. Both 
are winds which drive the rain clouds before them. Among 
the Gandliarvi too, as among the Centaurs, some arc fond of 
music and some uncivilized. It is not surprising to find 
lightning the weapon of the God of Heaven among the 
Indians as well as among the Greeks. A.s in the case of 
Prometheus with the Greeks, so with the Indians, a demi¬ 
god is said to have stolen fire from the gods, in order to give 
it to man. The lightning god Hephaestus exists in a two¬ 
fold capacity in India, as Agni (ignis) and Tvashtar. Just as 
the deities connected with Hephaestus, the Cyclope.s, Telchines, 
Cabeiri and Hactyli, represent the idea of artistic skill, so do 
the Eibhus in India. The thunderstorm too is conceived 
as a battle of the gods with their foc.s, and similar gigantic 
enemies of the gods are found both in the Indian and Greek 
mythologies. 

The above instances cannot in every case be proved by 
special evidence to belong to the most primitive times in 
Greece, but they bear on their face the appearance of remote 
antiquity, so that we may consider them as relics of the 
earliest beliefs of the Greeks. As regards worship there is 
no doubt that prayer—that is, in the original form of the 
hymn—dates from the earliest times. Of sacrifice the drink- 
oftering is clearly the oldest, in India the soma, in Greece 
fermented honey or wine. Animal sacrifice is also admitted. 

It is clear that in this respect their migrations imposed much 
constraint and involved many innovations. Hence complete 
agreement in Greek and Indian form.s of worship cannot be 
expected. Much w:is forgotten and only recalled by renewed 
intercourse with the East.'’’ 
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AVe Como to tlie conclusion that the Greeks on their 
arrival were a simple people of Aryan origin, but ac(piainte(l 
with agriculture, and in possession of a nature-worship, the 
object of which was the sky and its phenomena, such as light, 
lightning, clouds, rain; and that these celestial phenomena 
and natural forces found expression in myths. P>y wliat 
route the earliest Greeks entered the countries w'hich they 
afterwards possessed, can only be conjectured; one half 
probably came into European Greece from the north by land 
and the other half from the east ))y water. We must now 
make ourselves acquainted with the natural aspect of the 
country, nut merely because it is the scene of the events 
which constitute the history of Greece, but also because it 
supplies some explanation of the main characteristics of the 
Greek people. For although the soil docs not make a people 
who come from elsewhere and are not originally natives of it, 
still it gives a certain bias to character, and knowledge of the 
country leads to a better comprehension of the history of its 
people. 

NOTES 

1. Tliu mam (picstiun lierc is whether wo ou^bt to roiiiider the 
JIaceiluiiiaus as Greeks. According to I'iek in Kuhn's Zeilsehriften 
x.xii., this question is to be answered in the affiniiative. For the 
opposite view see G. Meyer. Of. Droyseii, Ale.x. d. fir. I.- CO. 

2. The characteristics of tlie Greek language have been admir¬ 
ably sumniarised by Curtins, Gr. Gescli. I.^ IT. It reveals the 
identical quality which made the Greek nation great, keeping the 
golden mean between ])o\erty and redundance, between stiH'nes.s 
and lack of vigour. The study of dialects which h.is Ijeon carried 
on with so much thorougliness of late, aideil as it is by the con¬ 
stantly increasing store of inscriptions, holds out promise of con¬ 
siderable advance in our knowledge of the varied relations of even 
the early peoples of Greece, as opposed to the present state of this 
knowledge, which does not justify any general concliisious on the 
subject. 

3. The position in regard to the .so-called prehistoric antiquities 
in Greece is peculiar. The e.xcavation.s, especially those made by 
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Schliemanii, have disckwed a vast ma.~s of materials, tlie siltiiiL,' 
of wliieli is making rapid jjrogress, and a part of which ecrfainly 
may he classed as prehistoric. Now, owing to the wealth of Greece 
in old traditions we are inclined to connect the discoveries made 
in famous spots with the famous heroes of remote antirpiity, and 
so what would be considered merely prehi.storic in other countries 
is in Greece regarded rather as an illustration of early history 
known to us from other sources, ju.st as it may liappen to strike the 
eminent man who makes the iliscovery. In our opinion these dis¬ 
coveries no doubt belong to prehistoric ages, i.e. those of which we 
have no regular written records. At the same time we do not believe 
that they belong to such early times as are discussed in this chapter, 
an<l from this point of view we say : For the primitive history of 
Greece our only authority of importance upto the pre.sent is philology. 
The discoveries at Thera no doubt form an exceidion,—because they 
are the only evidence of a really remote period of history in this 
island,—and so do the oldest of the objcct.s found at Ilium. The 
remains of the stone-age discovered in Greece have l.iecn di.scu.<sed 
by A. Duiiont, La Grece avant la legeiide et avant Tlii.stoire, 
Revue Archeologi(pie, T. xvi., and Sp. LAilPROS in his MeAeDy/roTu 
’A.6. 1884, p). i. seq. 0. Schrader, Sprachvergleichimg und 
Urgeschichte p. 210, takes much the sitine view as we do of the 
impiortance of I'rehistoric di.-coveries. To avoid attaching too great 
imjiortance to them, the great thing is to bear in mind that they 
must by their very nature always deal with two unknown elements, 
the peojile as well as the age to which the articles discovered 
belong. Hence the discrepancy between the views of distingui^llcd 
scholars regarding, for instance, the historical imjjortance of the 
lacu.strine dwellings in the valley of the Po. 

4. Doubts with respect to tlie theory of an advanced state of 
agriculture amongst the early Greeks are raised by V. IIehx, 
KulturjjHanzen und Hausthiere in ihrem Uehergange von Asieii 
nach Gricclieiilaiid und Italien, Berlin, 1870, and later editions. 

5. For the contents of thi.s chapiter cf. especially O. Schrader, 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, Jena, 1883. Part I. of this 
excellent work contains a summary of modern investigations in 
the department of ancient history based on a conipiarison of 
languages. In the subsequent pKirts special questions are discussed 
{e.g. the introduction of metals), and finally primitive ages are 
depicted in detail. The author treats, as do all philologist-s, the 
problems of the history^ of civilization with a care and circum- 
.spiection which may serve as a model for pjurely historical inquirv. 
According to the.se researches a Graeco-Italian period, in the sense 
that the Greeks and Italians formed one whole, to the exclusion of 
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other races, is no longer prohahle. Of. Schrader, p. 314, on the 
ditferences in the names for weapons among the Latins and tlie 
Greeks, and the similarity of siicli names in the Greek and Aryan 
languages. Tlie same writer says (p. 454) that the close connec¬ 
tion lietween the Greeks and Aryans from the point of view of the 
history of civilization appears in the departments of religion, of 
agriculture (pp. 182, 359), and of names of weapons, etc. Thi.s, in 
our opinion, is no slight snjiport to our own theory', that the early 
Greeks did not come into the country only from the north hy 
land, as most writers (among them Schrader, p. 449) supjiose, but also 
from tlie east across the sea to European Greece. For the religions 
in the earliest .ages the well-known writings of A. Kuhn and Max 
Muller are of special importance ; cf. Schrader, pp. 430-441, 
whoso detailed discussion of the modern literature of the subject 
relieves us of the necessity of making further quotations. 



CHAPTEK II 

THE COUNTItY 

The following geographical sketch is not concerned merely 
with the countries strictly included under the name of Greece ; 
for the scene of Greek history is not confined to them. 
The geographical unity of Greece is formed much more 
by the sea than by the land. The great rivers of the 
eastern plains of Europe form the Black Sea (Pontus Euxinus), 
which, dividing Europe from Asia, communicates with the 
Mediterranean by the Straits and the Propontis. But 
the Mediterranean is at first by no means an open sea. 
It is confined by promontories and peninsulas, and studded 
with islands. These shores, promontories, and islands were 
the scene of Greek history, and are Greek soil. The latter 
may be divided into three parts: the Asiatic coast, the 
Islands, and European Greece. The first part fringes the 
slopes of the plateau of Asia Minor, which, in the interior, has 
a thoroughly continental character, similar to that of Irania, 
but breaks up near the sea into mountains and valleys, 
promontories and bays. As the mountain chains are nearer 
the south coast, the general slojie of the country is to the 
north and west, in which direction the great rivers flow. 
The irregularity of the coast is most marked in the west, and 
this is where Greek terr itory begins. Here we firrd numerous 
rivers separated by mountain chains which run in the same 
direction and are continued in the adjacent islands. The 
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rivers em 2 )tji themselves into the sea near the further end of 
the bays, which jjenetrate so far into the land that a coast-line 
of great variety is formed. The largest of these, reckoning 
from north to south, are the Hermus, the Cayster, and the 
Maeander. The land north of the Hermus is continued in the 
island of Lesbos, that between the Hermus and the Cayster in 
the island of Chios, and that between the Cayster and the 
Maeander across the promontory of Mycale, in the island 
of Samos. Southwards of the Maeander the coast partakes of 
the character of the southern shores of Asia Minor. There 
are deep bays surrounded by mountain chains, and no rivers of 
sufficient importance to form a flat coast line. Here we find 
numerous islands, of which Cos and Khodes are the most 
important. After the rounded coast of Lycia in the south¬ 
west comes the extensive Gulf of Pamphylia, and here Greek 
territory ceases. 

If we now cross to the European side of the Aegean Sea, to 
which we may link most of the islands, as they are natural 
continuations of the mountains of the continent, we find a 
chain of islands leading across, in the south, Carpathos, Casos, 
the long line of Crete, and Cythera, and in the north, a line 
of coast and islands which divide the Aegean Sea from a 
smaller one, the Thracian Sea. In Asia we find fiist a 
liroad projection which attains its highest point in Mount 
Ida, and is faced by the island of Teuedos. The Thracian 
Chersonese, the long 23eninsula which runs along the Helles- 
25ont, and is connected only by a narrow isthmus with 
Thrace, belongs to the same system. It is continued, leaving 
its geological character out of the ( 2 uestion, in the islands of 
Imbros and Lemnos. In Euro 2 )e the Thracian coast comes 
next, connected with the interior by great rivers, the Hebrus, 
Nestus, and Strymon, between the mouths of which only the 
islands of Samothrace and Thasos break the monotony of the 
ocean. The northern mainland is traversed from east to west 
by the mountain chain of the Haemus or Balkans, which 
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detaches spurs southwards, at first of slight elevation but after¬ 
wards rising into Chaloidice, with its varied outline and three 
promontories; while beyond the Thermaic Gtulf, which washes 
well-watered Macedonia, it presents a gigantic ridge, the rami¬ 
fications of which form the framework of the country which is 
specially called Greece. Under the name of Pindus it runs 
in a southerly direction, at first separating Illyria on the west 
from Macedonia on the east, and then Epirus from Thessaly. 
On the western side, towards the Adriatic, there are several 
parallel chain.s, with narrows valleys between them; to the 
east, in the direction of the Aegean Sea, there are at intervals 
tranverse ridges thrust from west to east seawards, which, 
joined by other chains running from north to south near the 
sea, form the boundaries of large countries, first Macedonia 
and then Thessaly. The latter is a basin enclosed on the 
east by Olympus, Ossa, and Pclion, and on the south by 
Othrys, the waters from which have only one exit, the mouth 
of the Peneius. A peculiar formation lies to the south of 
Thessaly. The main ridge of Pindus, which has already 
trended somewhat to the eastrvard, continues in this direction 
over Oeta to Parnassus, then break.s into a number of 
detached mountain groups, and finally forms Attica. The 
eastern edge of Thessaly is prolonged in the island of Euboea, 
and afterwards in smaller islands, of which Andros is the 
nearest. We now find the sea penetrating in all directions, 
and while Thes.saly retains its character of an inland 
country, the districts round the Euripus which come next, 
on the one side Euboea, on the other Locri.s, Phocis, Boeotia, 
and Attica, are separated by the sea; lastly, only islands 
remain, the Cyclades, in the west Ceos, Cythnos, Seriphos, 
Siphnos, a prolongation of Attica; in the east Andros, Tenos, 
Myconos, Xaxos, xVmorgos, a continuation of Euboea ; in the 
centre the connecting links of Gyaros, Syro.s, Paros, los, and 
Anaphe, the two last of -which join two islands of volcanic 
origin in the west, Melos and Thera. 
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Westward of Oeta and Parnassus arc districts which more 
resemble Epirus in character, Acarnania, Aetolia, and the land 
of the Ozolian Locrians. Ojiposite to them, south of the 
Corinthian Gulf, rises one of the leading divisions of Greece, 
the Peloponnese, the island of Pelops, and really much 
resembling an island. It has an independent mountain 
system, a central group pushing out spurs in a south-easterly 
direction, and in no way connected with the mountains of 
Boeotia and Attica. The Peloiionnese is rather the lofty 
termination of the chains which appear here and there 
to the west of Pindus and parallel to it, and form the Acro- 
ceraunian mountains in Ejiirus, and the Panaetolican and 
Aracynthian ranges in Aetolia. The great mass of the 
mountains of the Peloponnese is the group near the northern 
coast between Achaia and Arcadia, from which spurs run 
towards the south. Of the latter system the most prominent 
chain is in the east between Arcadia and Argolis, and from 
there the Parnon range is continued near Laconia to the pro¬ 
montory of Malea. The inland rivers find no passage through 
this range to the coast; on the other hand, the western 
boundary of Arcadia is pierced by the Alpheius, which di’ains 
a great part of the Arcadian streams and runs into the Sicilian 
Sea through Elis. But it only drains western Arcadia; 
eastern Arcadia has a series of enclosed basins partlj' pro¬ 
vided with subterranean outlets, which arc sejiarated from the 
valley of the Alpheius by a mountain chain, of which the 
huge Ta 3 'getus, dividing Laconia from Messenia, and running 
into the sea in the promontory of Taenarum, mav be considered 
a continuation. The most important rivers of the Pclo- 
ponnese flow westwards and southward.s, just as in Epirus, 
Acarnania, and Aetolia. The Ionic islands of C'orcyra, Leticas, 
Cephallenia, and Zacj-nthus, also run from north-west to 
south-east close to northern Greece and the Pelojionnese. 
Cj'thera is a continuation of Parnon. 

Tilts, then, is Greece proper: the coiuitric.-^ round the 
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Aegean Sea, with undefined boundaries where they adjoin 
large continents such as Asia Minor and Thrace, but more 
strongly defined where no foreign continental peoples can 
encroach upon them, esjrecially on both sides of the Euripus, 
and on both sides of the Gulf of Corinth and the Saronic 
Gulf, which is a continuation of the Gulf of Corinth. The 
citadel of the Greeks is the Peloponnese, a gigantic island, 
rather larger than Wlirtemberg or Wales, and about a quarter 
smaller than Sicily, with an advantageous coast-line, a con¬ 
tinental interior, and long peninsulas. From the large area 
formed by the Aegean and Thracian littoral, we must sub¬ 
tract a smaller one, the boundaries of which, in the south, 
east, and west, arc identical with those of the larger one, but 
in the north run from Olympus across Mount Athos to 
Lemnos, thus excluding the Thracian Sea. AVhat took jdaco 
within these boundaries is thoroughly Greek. 

The climate of Greece is conditioned by its degree of 
latitude, the proximity of the sea, its position in the eastern 
half of the Mediterrajiean, and by the above-mentioned open¬ 
ing of that sea towards the north-east. In the south the 
latitude favours the cultivation of many things which require 
great warmth. The exposure, however, of the whole country 
to the north-east and to the steppes round the Black Sea 
causes a considerable decrease of temperature,which is sometimes 
very marked in winter; but the sea air, which penetrates 
everywhere, tempers this severity. All these influences combine 
to produce varieties of vegetation, ditt'ering even from the 
products of the same latitudes in Italj-, which possesses on the 
whole a more southern climate. The olive does not thrive 
till }'ou reach Phthiotis; oranges and lemons, which were 
unknown to the ancient Greeks, not till you come to the coast 
of Argolis. In Italy it is not necessary to go so far south to 
find the same products. Bari, which is famous for its oil, lies 
two degrees north of I’hthiotis, while the oranges of Sorrento 
grow three degrees north of Argos. Laconia and above all 
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Mcsscnia are the only districts wliich have a really southern 
climate. The celebrated date-palms of Greece serve only as an 
ornament of the landscape, not for food or profit. But although 
those fruits which we consider characteristic of southern 
climes do not flourish abundantly in Greece, yet the soil is 
rich in useful products of a mild climate, e.sjiecially in the 
gifts of Denioter, Dionysus, and Athene, of the two last in a 
marked degree. In the fair .season—that is, with the excep¬ 
tion of the short winter—the ivinds are tolerably I’cgular, often 
refreshing northerly breezes by day and mild southerly ones 
by night. The sea routes are safe. The soil is of great 
variety. It is chief!}’ composed of limc.stone ranges, which, in 
places where the limestone comes to the surface, rcailily absorb 
moisture, so that aridity predominates in the jieninsulas and 
islands, and on the mountains; in the vallej's and basins, on 
the other hand, the soil is heavier, and water often stagnates. 
On the whole, Greece was not a country where the cultivator 
was richly rewarded without great trouble. In the case of 
corn, the most imjiortant crop of all, the soil was subject to 
atmospheric influences of varied kinds, and severe labour was 
necessary. The supply of corn was then, as now, not suflieient 
for the demand. Hciice hard work was the lot of the Greeks, 
and they were forced to m.ake gooil their deficiencies by mari¬ 
time trade. 

The climate and configuration of Greece have thus 
materially contributed to impress a .special character on 
a people allied to the Indian, Persian, Italian, and Germanic 
races. The overpowering a.«pect of nature in Imlia, with its 
luxurious vegetation, its enormou.s rivers and imposing 
mountains, w'as bound to give a peculiar stamp to the religion 
of the jieoplc; the excessive could not help being its dominant 
note. In Irania nature is swayed by the contrast between the 
fertility of the inhabited ilistricts and the .sterility of the 
desert, wdiich encroache.s on all sides; the corre.sjionding con¬ 
trast in religion is that between the good and the bad priri- 
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ciple, iiowliero else so sharply drawn. Tlio case is cpiite 
diiferent in Greece. It has many features in common with 
Italy, no overjiowering natural forces, and no violent con¬ 
trasts ; on the other hand, the division of the country into 
cantons leaves room for the development of the peculiarities 
of small races. But the natural charactori.stics of Italy and 
Greece also differ in many respects. Italy has a long coast¬ 
line with few bays and harbours, but has much fertile soil. 
The Italians became for the most part a nation of agricul¬ 
turists. The Greeks were forced by the configuration and 
nature of their countiy to take to the sea, and consecpiently 
to pursue what was new. The Italians were, on the whole, 
conservative. Among the Greeks, onlj' those who had little 
to do with the sea clung to ancient custom. 

NOTES 

NE^3I.l^’N, riiysicnl Geography of Greece, with special reference 
to antiipiity, publ. by J. Partseh, Bre.sl. 1885; 0. Buh.sian, 
Geographie von Griocliciiland, Lj)z. 1862-72, 2 BJe. ; H. Kiepebt, 
Lehrbuch dcr alten Geographic, Berl. 1878, specially Part IX. 
ji. 229, seq.; E. CaRTiu.s, Peloponnesos, Gotha, 1851-52, 2 Bde. 
Of map.s, esp. H. Kiepebt, Modern Atlas of Hellas and the Hellenic 
Colonies, 15 map.s, Berl. 1872. Of special map.s. Map of 
Attica, prepared by order of the Imp. German Archaeological In¬ 
stitute, and edited by Curtins and Kaupert, Berlin, 1881, seq. ; the 
plans of Olympia, Jly-ceiiae, and Pcrgarau.s, and the maps pub- 
lislied in Vienna for the Au.strian archaeological re.seaiches in 
Samothrace and Lyciir. Kiepert’.s special atlas of Western Asia 
Minor, Berl. 1890, 15 map.s, is of great importance. Of old and 
modern travels the following are very useful;—Dodwell, Gill, 
Leake (Morea, Bond. 1833; Northern Greece, 1846; Pelopon- 
ncsiaca, 1846), Ro3.s, Ulrichs, W. Vischer, Erinnerungen und 
Eindrucke aus Griechenland, 1857 ; and K. Baedeker, Greece, 
Handljook for Travellers, Lpz. 1883, the text of which was mo.stly 
written Iiy Lolling; also Hanson, The Land of Greece, Lond. 
1886. 
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irNCJ^RTAINTIES OF EARLY GREEK HISTORY AND ATTEMPTS 
TO REMOVE THEM 

We have attenijited to determine the jiosition of the Greeks 
among their kindred races, and the degree of civilization to 
■which they had attained at the time of tlieir migration into 
Greece; rve have made ourselves acquainted with the nature 
of the country, and its influence upon the immigrant race. 
These are preparations for the history of the Greeks; but wo 
are confronted at the threshold bj' insurmountable difficulties. 
We should like to know what happened to the Greeks after 
they came into Greece ; but for a long period we can ascertain 
nothing of their history. 

It is generally admitted that tlio beginning of Greek 
history is veiled in ob.scurity ; but many writer,s believe that 
certain important facts of a somewhat .special nature can be 
ascertained. The most jiojiular modern rvork on Greek history 
contains a more or less detailed account of events in Greece 
before the Doi'ian migration. The authorities for it are the 
hero-myths of the Greeks ami certain later traditions, to 
which a scientific value is ascribed, A short survey of these 
alleged liistoric.al event.s i.s given in the next chapter. But 
we raise the jircliminary que.stion: is tliis method justifiable 1 
All historical knowledge re.sts upon contemporary evidence. 
Before the use of writing in Greece, however, which we can¬ 
not as.sign to a date much earlier than R.r. f^OO, events, how- 
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ever important they may he, arc handed down to posterity 
only by oral tradition. That this oral tradition must mis¬ 
state facts, and that this misstatement must increase with 
time, is obvious. The earliest events in Greece, according to 
the myths, occurred before 1500 B.e.; but it is inherently 
improbable that anything rvas known about them seven 
hundred 3 mars later. It is true that poetry is a good aid to 
the memorj’, that it is well adapted for preserving a correct 
record, and that it has performed this service in Greece, ljut 
it is no help to the history of primitive ages either in the case 
of Greece or elsewhere. Not because it is indifferent to truth, 
as one often hears said ; for poetry, and e.specially the oldest 
poetry, seeks truth, but it is truth of a special kind, the truth 
as known to the people, for whom the word has only an 
ethical meaning. The people look to the general sense of a 
statement and its object; the details are of no importance in 
their eyes. They may be related in different ways, without 
impairing the truth as conceived by the people. The people 
have no conception of the nature of real accuracy in facts; 
and yet in this very point lies the po.ssibility of history. Thus 
it is with early narrative poetry. AVhen poets related 
important events to a people that was still in its infancy, they 
wished to represent them as they appeared at the moment, 
and selected details suited to the occasion; this was the truth 
in their eyes. And another point must be noticed. The primi¬ 
tive man has not onlj' a different conception of the truth from 
that of the civilized man, but he differs from him also in his 
idea of what is important. Wo classify history according to 
the rules of science; and so we want to know the names of 
the leaders of the people, how long they ruled, what were the 
popular rights, and what the privileges of the kings, and 
many other things of the same kind. This, to a certain 
extent, interests the primitive man in daily life, but not 
sufficiently to induce him to hand it down to posterity, and 
in some respects it docs not interest him at all. He consiilers 
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other matters of importance, the exploits of might}' warriors, 
how the gods helped them, their descent and the mode of 
their death. And if a part of all this assumed the form of 
jioetry it was clothed in a language which still retained 
remnants of a mythological mode of expression, so that the 
words did not always mean what we understand by them. 
Therefore, when the earliest Greeks endeavoured to fix the 
recollection of events in verse, they had no idea of historical 
truth in our sense of the words; they attached importance to 
matters quite different from those which we think worthy of 
it, and used a mode of expression which did not always have the 
meaning which we ascribe to it. Lastly, we no longer possess 
the ancient poems which are nearer in point of date to the 
events in que.stion. Homer is not much earlier than 800 n.C. 

It is also questionable whether these jiocms really contain 
the traditions and recollections of the past which we have to 
consider as the basis of the earliest Greek history. Unqualified 
acceptance of this view is so little the fashion now-a-days that 
an attempt has even been made to prove that the contents 
of the Homeric Epics are mainly arbitrary productions of 
individual imagination.* A poet, it is said, composed a 
beautiful story, others embellished it, and hence arose 
legendary history. As a general ride thi.s must be a wi'ong 
view of thing.s. The poet was, no doubt, unfettered in the 
invention of detail, and for this reason, that the people con¬ 
sidered that to lie true which agreed with the leading fact.s 
of hi.story; but a nucleus of tradition must have existed. 
The interest excited by the deeds of the heroes warrants the 
assumption that something of the kind must have really taken 
place and have been recorded. Practically, however, this 
limitation of the theorj' of the invention of epic material comes 
to the same thing as its un(pialitied acceptance. Although 
we may be convinced that everything cannot have been in¬ 
vented, yet it does not follow that we know nhat was invented 
and what handed down by tradition. 

VOL. I I) 
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But, it is urged, there does exist :i connected liistorical 
account of tlie earliest times of Cfreece. How could this have 
arisen on the above supjiosition! How could tradition, so to 
speak, be created out of nothing? The following oliservations 
will show how this is possible. 

The connected literary documents which we jiossess are not 
older than the fifth century B.C. (Herodotusthe fragmentary 
writings not earlier than the end of the sixth century B.c. 
(some logograjihers). From what sources do these historians 
derive their accounts of antiquity? Firstly from poems and 
then from oral tradition. The primary source is the Homeric 
poems, which gave a Itrilliant account of two particular 
events of heroic times. To the.se was attached the Epic 
Cycle, a methodical and exhaustive accoiuit of all the legends 
connected with the Trojan war. Other poets narrated other 
legends. The interest in the remarkable events of the heroic 
ages decided the character of the composition. But another and 
a more practical scliool of poet.s arose. It had Ijecn customar}- 
for distinguished families to trace their descent froin famous 
heroes of antiquity and the gods of the nation. The next 
stop was to compose a regular liistcny of the ancestors of those 
families. This task was undertaken by the Hesiodic School 
in the Catalogue of Women, the Eoeae and similar works. It 
was all spurious hi.story, invented matter dressed up in the 
form of a nariative of successive events.” 

I his was the materi.al used hy the logographers when 
in the sixth century they continued the work of the poets. 
They wrote in prose and their object was rather to instruct 
than to entertain. It was more in the nature of real history, 
))ecause they mostly \iscd written authorities and refrained as a 
matter of principle from inventing facts. But history requires 
stricter chromjlogy than jmetry, which serves only for amuse¬ 
ment. To establish the chronology it was only necessary to 
work on the linos of the Hesiodic School. Tlie .s(‘iies of gener.a- 
tions forimal the framework of the narrative, and then 
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the guiding jiriiicijde of arrangement was to make the per¬ 
sonages contemporary with one another. This method liad 
been already indicated in tlie poems. For the heroes hardly ever 
confined their actions to their native district. They come in 
contact with each other in a friendlj- or hostile manner; they 
unite for an enterj)ri.se, or figlit one another. When once a place 
has been the scene of a battle or of some common exploit of 
old times, the local heroes never remain alone, but in course 
of time other comrades are constantly added to the jirincipal 
person.ages. Hence .arose a synchronism of heroic times, a 
succession of generations which formed the standard for the 
whole of Greece. This was already the case with the poets, 
but their work was marked bj' variations and contradictions. 
The logographers treated the works of the jrocts as scientific 
matter, reconciled conflicting pass.ages, stiaick out others, and 
added whatever seemed neccs.sary to remove contradictions 
and ensure probability. The period over which their legendary 
histories extend can even now be proved to be the result of a 
deliberate combination founded on the assumption of the 
ti’uth of these legends. 

Among these legendary heroes and exploits, two .stand foith 
as the I'cal centres round which all the others are grouped : 
Heracles and the Trojan war. Tlie two centres are quite 
di.stinct. What gravitates to the one has no relation to the 
other. The comrades of Hci.u’les are not comrades of 
Agamemnon. But it was clear that Hcracle.s must be earliei 
than the heroes of the Trojan war, for Heracles was more 
powerful and more like the gods. That makes two generations. 
To the Trojan legend belonged from of old the fortunes of 
the children of the heroes who fought before Troy. Here 
wo have a third generatiim. AVith Heracles the method is 
reversed and the scale is an ascending one. For in this c.ase 
we have to deal with the, actions of one person and it was 
important to know his de.scent. He had a mort.al mother 
who was doscendcil from a mortal father 'I'his makes two 
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more generations. Aiul Jiow we come to a very ancient hci'o, 
almost as celeLratod as Heracles, named Pei sens. Perseus 
never came in contact with Heracles, on the contrary it vas 
found expedient to represent Heracles as descended from him, 
but he was not the father nor the grandfather of Heracles, for 
these appear in the Heraclean legend. Hence he had to be his 
great - grandfather, and his place in chronology was fixed. 
With a mortal for his mother and her royal father the two 
further requisite generations are provided. In this way we 
get the eight necessary generations represented by Acrisius, 
Danae, Perseus, Electryon, Alcmene, Heracles, Agamemnon, 
and Orestes. That only the most necessary generations were 
taken we see from the fact that none wa.s interposed between 
Heracles and Agamemnon, and that this interposition was 
unnecessary arises from the fact that the two cycles of legend 
are quite distinct. The Heraclidae themselves have nothing 
whatever to do with the Trojan war; we have here a survival 
of the original isolation of the two iegend.s. The manufacture 
of a connection between the legends, which was originally foreign 
to them, has therefore produced a chronology expres.se<l at first 
by generations and afterwaijls by years, viz., eight generations 
between Acrisius and Orestes, which amount to about 240 
years, and as a matter of fact are placed from about 1380 to 
1150 B.c. Before them mere names are given, and after them 
also, up to more historical times. We need not refer to the 
earlier names here. The invention of those which come after 
Orestes and Telemachus i.s easily explained. For a transition 
period was needed between the time when there were men 
who were themselves sons of gods, and that in which the gods 
no longer had intercourse with mortals; for this purpose a 
series of names sufficed.® 

A'e ha\'e thus seen that the narratives of events in Greece 
before the Dorian migration have no historical value, and that 
we can prove the genesi.s of the chronological table which 
learned men of later times, Alcxandi-ians and others, vied 
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with each other in correcting. It is no use saying that if 
tliero is no proof of the accuracy of any one fact in the earliest 
history of Greece, at all events every detail cannot be proved 
to be untrue, and that therefore there may be a good deal of 
truth in what is ascribed to Agamemnon. Hero analogy 
steps in, which at all events can serve as a warning. It has been 
clevei'ly used by Grote. The appearance of Charles the Great 
in heroic poems is no reason for doubting his existence. But 
any one who tried to compose the history of Charles from the 
Carolingian cycle would probably find little that was accu¬ 
rate ; and if poems wore the only source of our knowledge 
of him we should hardl}' know whether he had really lived.* 
But enough of persons. There remain the tribes with 
their histories, which appear specially in their migrations, 
which must have been very freeptent in early times. Can 
nothing be ascertained about these tribes, whose history is 
more imjjortant than the fortunes of individuals ? Not from 
direct notices in ancient writers, for they only reproduce 
legend. If Aetolus is the son of a kihg of Eli.s, wo cannot 
take that as proof that the Aetolians once migrated from 
EUs; for this story may have been invented in order to 
justify the Actolian occupation of Elis at the time of the 
Dorian migration. ^Migrations of tribes must be determined 
in another manner. A method has been followed hero which 
has met with great approval and is most ingeniously thought 
out. Starting from the correct assumption that some of the 
principal worships of the Greeks could originally only have 
belonged to certain tribes, Ottfried Miiller has endeavoured to 
ascertain the migration and expansion of the various races by 
the extension and propagation of these worships. This would 
be, if it were possible, determining one fact by another. 
Jluller has made the experiment especially in the case of the 
Dorian.s, and has taken the worship of Apollo as a starting- 
point. Others have followed in his footsteps.'' 

The safety, however, of this method is not remarkable 
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even from a theoretical 2 >oiiit of view. Identity of wor.ship 
did not always exist where it was asserted. I’llest.s have 
often, in order to enhance the renown of their shrine, claimed 
for it an imjmrtance and assigned to it an anti({uity which it 
did not possess. Often the relationship claimed was not old, 
and in those cases it proves nothing as to the early move¬ 
ments of the race. Even if it was old, it would not confirm 
the migrations of whole races, for the worship of a deity 
might be spread by the priests alone.® Finall}', in order to 
argue from the s 2 )read of worshi 2 )s to migrations of races 
it must be clearly established what forms of worship were 
originally 2 ieculiar to certain races. But even this cannot be 
done. Race and worshy) are bj' no means convertible terms 
for us, and so the imactical ai^plication of this brilliant hypo¬ 
thesis falls to the ground.^ 

These are the theoretical objections to the method. They 
may however be exaggerated; but the evidence of results 
would remove all doubt. But do the chief re 2 )resentativcs of 
this school agree as to the.se results? O. Muller’s main con¬ 
clusions, drawn from his study of the wanderings of Apollo, 
are as follows. The first 2 >eriod of the extension of A 210 II 0 - 
worshijj embraces the earliest wanderings of the Dorian race, 
from Tempe to Delphi, Cnossus in Crete, and Delos. The 
second includes the naval ascendency of Minos, who covers 
the coasts of Asia with sacred groves and cx 2 )iatory altars 
dedicated to the god. The third is that of the Durian migra¬ 
tion, during which the Pelo 2 )onnese was occuined.® How 
does this view agree with that of the present day, of which 
E. Curtius, the j)U 2 )il of O. Miiller, is the exponent? The 
worship of Apollo, .says Cm-tius, did not originate with the 
Dorians, but was coniimmicated to them by other Greeks : it 
had its I'ise in the east and upon the sea-coast; the Dorians 
did not inhabit Crete before their migration, and Minos is not 
a Dorian. A wider discrepancy cannot be imagined. The 
direction of the migrations is almost completely reversed. 
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(Aan contrary conclusions be drawn by the same method from 
the same facts ? The triitli is that histoiy' cannot attain the 
accuracy of natural sciences. The view we take of particular 
historical facts depends in a marked degree, especially in the 
case of eai'liest times, on our general conception of a period. 
This concejition differs entirely in the case of IVIdller and 
(Jurtius. The former considers Greek civilization to be of 
purely native origin; the latter hold.s it to be the product of 
Eastern influences working upon a native nucleus. According 
to Miillcr, Apollo journeys from Europe to Asia, according to 
Curtius, from Asia to Europe. And the two scholai's derive 
their theories in pai't from the results of inquiry in other 
branches of knowledge. The revival of the study of Greek 
antiquity encouraged Muller’s view, while tliat of Curtius is a 
consequence of the opening up of the East.” 

The view has been exprc.ssed that primitive Greek history 
may be treated by the same method as that ado])ted by geolo¬ 
gists in investigating the rocks. It is a fact that layers of peoples 
have covered other layers. Are there not hero, it i.s said, as in 
geology, characteristic .shells to guide us i Forms of divine 
worship would be such. Unfortunately the present state of 
our knowledge of antiquity makes this an illusion. Theoreti- 
call}' it is of course true that every new .stratum of people 
brought with it its particular form of worship. AVe can how¬ 
ever no longer recognize it, bccau.se it is so lilemled with older 
form.?, and our defective knowledge of antiijuity does not 
enable us to distinguish Avhat has remained unchanged from 
what has been altered. And onlj' the former is of value for 
our purpose. Forms of worship which we know only partially 
through the meagre and disconnected references of later times 
are not like shells which lie as smooth and clean after the 
lapse of thousands of yeans as on the day that the waters 
covered them, and in the same stratum whi'rc they wei'C 
buried. The light thrown upon the migrations of Greek races 
by the method of statistics and anulj’sis of forms of woiship 
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lias a larger element of siilijectivity than is desirable in 
history. 

But in truth every history is subjective ^vliich has any life 
in it and is not a mere collection of names, and the history of 
remote ages is the most .subjective of all. The reader even 
demands subjectivity because he demands life. But he ivill 
also feel grateful to those who say : this little we do know', 
beyond it begins the region of possibility, 

NOTES 

1. Tlie nucleus of fact contained in the myths has been reduced 
to a minimum by Bened. Kiese in Ids Entwickelung der Homer- 
isclien Poesie, Berl. 1882. The real point of this ingenious 
book lies in its application to Greek history. There is no dis¬ 
puting that poetry, in its epical form, has embellished the psycho¬ 
logical side of the legends in a one-sided and arbitrary fashion by 
the invention of persons and situations, and Niese’s theory can with 
certain limitations be turned to good account. But even as a 
matter of theory we must not persist too far in mere negation. 
If, p.r/. wo did not know the exact situation of Oechalia, which is 
mentioned in the legends of lleracle.s, this would show that a 
tradition was in existence which had gradually spread, not that it 
was an invention of some particular poet, for he would certainly 
have referred to a definite locality. Nie.so’.s main conclusions re¬ 
specting the genesis of historiography among the Greeks seem to 
me, as I have said elsewhere, perfectly correct. 

2. The beginnings of the history of the past proceed from noble 
families who desire to enhance their distinction by the glory of 
their past ; the liegiimings of the annals of the present proceed 
from energetic princes wdio wish to hand down a record of their 
exploits to posterity. That the latter aim at truth just as little as 
the former is .shown by Egyptian records, and may bo conjectured 
in tile case of Babylonia. On the Epic Cycle cf. von Wil.xmowitz- 
Mollendohef's Ilomcrische Untersuchungon, Berl. 1884. Of 
local Epic poets the best known are Asius of Samos and Eunielus of 
Corinth (eiglith cent.) ; Pi.sander wrote a Heracleia. Stesichorus 
(about (iOO) was an epic poet who used the lyrical form. In the 
sixth century the logogra]diers begin, so called from an arbitrary 
interpretation of the words of Thucy'dides (I. 21). Gf, Creuzer, 
llistor. Kuii'^t der Grifcheii, 180.3 (and ISd.'i); A. Schafers Quel- 
lenkunde, Pt. I. ; and Mclieu’.s Fraguieiita Hist. Gr., esji. Bd. I. 
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3. Uiir treatiUL'iit of the origin of legeiuhiry liistoiy also sliows 
tlie mistake of believing that inytliical sj'nchronism is of some use 
for seieiitilic chronology. If the lieroes are fantastic creations of 
popular imagination and of individual poet.s, if the relations in 
which they stand to one another are nearly all arbitrary invention, 
no probable conclusions can be drawn as to the duration of the 
real history which may underlie these myths. They may have 
lived, if they did exi.st, within the siiace of a single century ; or 
they may have extended over five or .six hundred years. To take 
the arbitrary period of 240 3 -tar.s of the alleged heroic age as the 
real duration of a genuine epoch in Greek history, and then to see 
what chronological coincidences with Egytitian and Phoenician 
hi.story can be discovered on this basis, is not a sound method. 
Chronology cannot be constructed on a foundation of legend. 

4. We must not oonfii-e two things here. Ciiticisiu has proved 
that we have no guarantee of the correctness of any single detail 
of Greek nythical histori', ami that mo.st of it, csjiecially the juxta¬ 
position of 2 )itrel,y local heroes, is invention. Of course this docs 
not prevent gifted scholans from making conjectures ns to the true 
character of individuals or incidents by the aid of moniiment.s, 
traditions of another Iciiid, or characteristic features of the legends 
themselves. This has been done in modern days. Such opinions 
may be shared, but are not su.sceptible of real proof. 

5. The statistics of worshijis have been very cleverlx' used for 
the municijial hi.stoiy of Athens ly C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Atheii, 
Li>/.. 1874 ; see esp. p. 38G. 

<i. This is a 2 ioiiit which D. Mulh-r himscll' has ai knowledgcd. 
Dor. I. 27)0 ; it i.s generally now pa.-sed over in tileiue. C'f. nl.-o 
the note on Teiiqie and D. l 2 >hi. 

7. Evciy iiiqioit.iiit god h.i' been considered bv modern in- 
vestig.itoi's ns the 2 )iiii!itive g'od of .iluiosl eveiy race in turn. (T. the 
attcm 2 its of E. GnRH.viin, Ueber Griecheiilamls Volk.stamme und 
Staiiiiiigottheiten, Bell. Ak.ul. 18.53: of H. D. ilur.LUR, Geschichte 
dcr Giiechisehcn Stamme ; of Chii. I’ETl.iisitx in liis learned but 
little noticed Griecli. Mythologie lEi-seh and Giuber, 1 Bd. 82}. 
Petersen refers the various epochs of (tivek religion to the .advance 
of the r.ices in the following manner. After the Imlo-Euro 2 ic.m 
and Italo-Greek jerioils comes the Aeoli.in, with Zeu.s, Hera, 
Athene, the I’eleid.ae in Dodoma, ami the .‘sibvls ; then the Gracco- 
lonic, with A 2 'olIo, Ailemis, IV-iidoii, the legeinls of Prometheus 
and Theseus; fiii.alh' the Achaean, uhieh 2 >rodu(a’.s the legends of 
the Aeaeidao, the Pelopidae, ami the Trojan w.ir. Glher e 2 iochs 
are given bv tsfaik—Ep. d. gr. Rehgiong'e.seh \'eih. d. Philolo- 
geuvers. 18(j3. How dilfcrent the icsults of ddferetit investig.itor- 
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are is shown in the case of Ajiollo, who, according to U. Jluller, is 
Dorian, according to (tcrliaril, Acliaeaii, according to reteic'cii and 
others, Ionian ; and oi'Po^eidoii, who is mixed up with the legends ot 
the loniaiis (Aegeus) and of the Aeolids (Arne, Bot'otus). Is he an 
Aeolian or Ionian god 1 A clue is followed which leads to satis¬ 
factory results ; other clues lead to entirely different but ipiite as 
•satisfactory conclusion.s. Finally, the threads cross, and you do not 
Iviiow if you have the same one in your hands a.s at the start. 

8. iluller, Dor. I. 2o0. 

9. This method gets over the difficulty of di.imetrically ojiposite 
results as follows : migration of worship proves migration of race, 
but the direction may he the exact oppo.site of that recorded by 
tradition, as this confusion of starting-point and goal i.s of frequent 
occurrence. And this is undeniable. But then we have Deljdii and 
Tcnipe, and Ionic-Asiatic shrines of Apollo, which were priestly 
rather than popular colonies, brought into contact with each other, 
according to Curtins (I.t 499), originally by Dorians who di.scovered 
them in tlieir migrations. This, too, is highly j'O'dhle. But when 
we see how the same fact- (identity of worship) can be wsed to produce 
such dill'erent re.sults :—migration of races in one direction and in 
an entirely opposite direction, sacerdotal colonie.s, connection of 
aliuo.st identical wor-hips by complete strangers — are we really' 
.justified in saying tliat the stati.stics of wor.diips are a 'erviceable 
basis for the history of races? Heroic history m.ay eventually 
enlighten us more on the .siilijcct tlian the hi'tory of the god.s, 
because most of the heroes still jireservo more local colouring, but 
not until literary and historical investigations of the original sources, 
on the plan recently adopted by Von V'ilamowitz-Mollendortf, have 
made further progress. The method liilhcrto accepted of taking 
one’s proof wherever it can bo. foiuul olfers no guarantee of 
accuracy. 

10. The heroic legends, of which those relating to the propaga¬ 
tion of wor.sliips form a jiart, are useless for history' as we under¬ 
stand it, becau.se in maiiv cases they are inventeil to further the 
aiiihitioii of iiiilividiials or .state.s. Fietiim.sof this kind, the object 
of which is clear, are, for exaiiijile, when it was .said in antiipiity that 
a hero had taken possession of a country, or received it as a gift, or 
pre.sented it to others, and that consequently certain peoples or 
individuals, de.sccnded from the hero or from those who received the 
gift from him, were authorized to claim it for themselves. The 
mo.st use was made of Heracles in this respect, who was thus able to 
dispo.se of the I’elopomiese and western Sicily'. The Athenians 
Were .suppo-ed to claim the turiitory on the Scaniaiider through 
Theseus, Aesch. Eum. 397, for Athens pu.'se.ssed Sigeium. These are 
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legends invented for jiraetical use, and there are many such in tlic 
wliole biidy of legend. Cf. also O. Gaurrc in his critnjue of 
Studniczka’s Cyrene in the Berlin Phil. AVoeh., 1890, No. 20. 
The historical .school, which endeavour.s to construct history out of 
legends, no doubt takes another view. It a.ssumes, for instance, 
that legenils of the movements of a hero must in many cases have 
their root in the migrations of the race represented by him, or at 
all events in the tradition that the race really did f-o migrate. It 
tlui.s takes for granted that the legends ate the clothing of historical 
truth.s in certain language, in other words the concentration of the 
deeds of a nation into one person. Legends tlms hecome historical 
enigmas, which a clever man m.ay solve. Hence Foichhamrner 
calls them, “ Piiddles of n.atnre’s jiast.” And if this is .so, we should 
be nearer the truth, having regard to the intellectual standpoint of 
primitive times, and the intere.sts which swayed primitive man, if 
we saw riddles of nature rather than of history in icgeml. In this 
way the close connection between myth and legend would not he 
severed. But it i.s better not to .sec any riddles in legends, hut rather 
the free prolongation of a thread, originally sliort, the character of 
which, whether partaking of nature or of human life, cannot always 
bo determined. 
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EARLIEST TRADITIONAL HISTORY 

We mu^t now give an outline of the earliest traditional history 
of the Greeks, for whatever our final opinion may be as to its 
accuracy, a knowledge of these traditions, which influence the 
historical conscience of educated men more than critically 
established facts, or the assertion that no such facts exist, is 
part of the knowledge of history itself. We naturally adopt 
as a basis the latest form of tradition.’ But this form is only 
the last link of a chain beginning with the genealogists and 
logographers, which writers of different ages have developed 
according to the standard of their scientific education. 

The Greeks called themselves Hellenes; but before the 
Hellenes, and to a certain extent contrasted with them, they 
placed the Pelasgians. In w'hat relation do the Hellenes 
stand to the earlier Pelasgians ? The modern opinion is that 
no absolute contrast exists between them, and that the 
Hellenes were Pelasgians changed by the infusion of new race 
elements and a different form of civilization. Some inquirers, 
cspeciall}' Huncker, consider that the Greek people came to 
Greece only by land from the north; others, headed by 
Curtins, assume an influx of allied but long-separated races 
from -Vsia by sea. According to Curtins this emigration was 
brought about by the Phoenician.s, and these Asiatic Greeks 
appear early on the scene under the name of lonians. By 
moan.s of these new-comers, who were Greeks but influenced 
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in tlieir civilization hy otlier Asiatic races, the ivhole life of 
the formerly simple jieojile was changed. Their religion was 
altered. The only native deity was Zeu.s. The other deities 
reveal their foreign origin by the fact that their first altars 
were erected on the shores of the Aegean. The Pelasgians 
had no polytheism, or only a slight tinge of it, but it was 
developed by the influence of the lonians, who, on their side, 
represented an Asiatic civilization. Direct Phoenician influence 
is seen in the worship of Aphrodite and of Heracles. But in¬ 
directly all the other gods are of Oriental origin, as Poseidon, 
Dionysus, Artemis, Demeter, and even Athene. Apollo 
himself comes from across the sea; he is originally the god of 
Delphi. But this migration of the gods from Asia belongs to 
a very remote period of Greek history; we are brought some¬ 
what nearer to real historical times by the heroic legends in 
which the Greek people have represented the events of the 
period in which the uniformity of Pelasgian life was succeeded 
by the variety of Hellenism. Tlie civilizing influence of the 
earliest emigrants from the East is depicted in the history of 
Heracles, of whom Theseus is a refined cojiy. Heroic life 
flourished especially in those countries where Heracles chiefly 
displayed his activity. In Boeotia the legend of Cadmus 
shows what Greece owed to tlie Bast. In The.ssaly the heroic 
legends cluster round the Pagasaie Gulf from which the Argo 
started on her voyage. Argos shows how the civilization which 
conies from the East first struck root on the coast of Greece. 
The example of the Phoenicians led to piracy among the 
.settlers round the Aegean sea, chief among whom was the 
mixed race of the Cariana. This confusion was put an end to 
by Minos, king of Crete, who thus apjiears as the first genuinely 
hi.stoiical personage of Greek history. Meanwhile in Asia 
Minor also con.sidcrablc kingdoms were being formeil: the 
I’hrygian with an Aryan population, the Lydian which w;is 
probably Semitic, on the coast tlie kingdom of Troy, and 
south of this, on Mount Sijiylus, the kingdom of Taiitalu.s. In 
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tlio south-west corner of Asia there arose the peculiai' Lyeian 
civilization, which achieved success in architecture, and is of 
importance in the history of religion on account of the worship 
of Apollo which especially flourished there. Apollo goes from 
Lycia to Delos and then to Thessaly. In this country, 
especiall}’ round the Paga.saic Gulf, we find the Jlinyao, the 
first important sailors among the Greeks, who also migrated 
southwards and founded Orchomenus in Boeotia as a rival of 
Thebes. In Thehes many currents meet: Enropa reminds us 
of Sidon, Heracles of Tyre and Amphion, and Zethus of Asia 
Jlinor. The Cadmeans arc essentially' foreigners, while the 
Aeolidae are native heroes, and, according to Curtins, not so 
much members of a single race as representatives of a stage in 
civilization, that of the Pelasgians, who, by their intercourse 
with foreign lonians and Lelcges, attained a higher degree of 
culture. The same characteristics belong to the Achaeans, con¬ 
sidered by Curtins as a branch of the Aeoliaiis, hut distinguished 
from them by greater historical reality. They were to he 
found on many coasts, in Cyprn.s, in Crete, at the mouth of 
the Peneius, on Pelion, in Aegina, and in Attica. They are not 
a distinct race, but a collection of prominent families, who 
in European Greece attained to a more independent develop¬ 
ment than the earlier Aeolians. To the Achaeans belong the 
legends of Achilles ami Pelop.s. Among them we find tumidi 
which were erected in honour of the dead, as in Lydia. In 
Thessaly it is probable that there was a union of a foreign 
royal race and a native population ; from there a branch went 
off to Argos. Argos, however, was not without civilization : 
D.inaos had already been there, having come, as it was said, 
irom Khodes. The Danaids remaine<l in close relationship 
with the East; Lycian Cyclopes built Tiryms, Per.seus came 
from Ijycia. In the course of a feud in the house of the Danaids, 
the Aeolidae ro.se to greater power, especially' Adrastiis, who 
wished to destroy the hated city’ of Cadmus. But at this 
point the Tantalidac, who knew how to win the favour of the 
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people, acquired the siqiremacv. The Lycians are conquered 
l)y Lydians in Argolis, and thus arises the power of the 
Pelopidae. The power of the Achaeans in the I’eloponnese 
was originally of a continental nature, but they estalilislicd 
also a naval supremacy, and thus came into hostile relations 
with Tro}". As wo know that Ilium, Thebes, Orchomonus, 
Tirjns, and Mj'cenac existed, we are bound to admit the 
existence of Dardan, Minyan, Cadmean, and Ai’give princes, 
and in this sense Agamemnon and Priam are historical 
person.ages. All these principalities owe their existence to the 
supi'omacy of the Asiatic Greeks; it is the period of transition 
from the I'elasgians to Hellenism. 

At this point begins a reaction on the part of the 
European elements, concerning which we have no longer to 
trust so completely to tradition. .Suffice it to sny that accord¬ 
ing to Curtins the Dorians commenced their historical career 
on Olympus under King Aegimius and under the influence of 
the Apollo of Tempo. Here they had kings who claimed to 
lie Heraelidae. r().ssc.ssing a high order of civilization at the 
time when they were forced .southwards, they m.ido u.se of it 
to unite the jieoj.les by which they were tlien suiTounded. 
This was accomjili.'.hed by means of the Amjihictyones. The 
Dorians found the woivliip of Apollo a.a'ain in Delphi, which 
was known to them in Tompe, and brought the two .sanctuaries 
into connection with each other. Prom the Amphictyonic 
league founded by the D.nians ari.ses the eonce]ition and name 
of Hellenes. 


XOTK 

1. The iijo-t recent si ieiititic revision of the traditii.imi v ejuirli 
is lliat by E. ('iiitins, wln.'c work i' constantly gaining iu jaqin- 
lai'ity, a.s is slinwu l.y the English, Fiench, and Italian tnin.slations 
of it. AVe have Inrd, thereh.ie, in tlii.s sliort siniiniary of tradition, 
to rely niaiidy orr f'nrliiH. JIniicker' 2 'a.sses orer tradition in 
sdence. It .qqiiMi'cl to me necessary to give an account <.f it and 
at the Slime time maint.iin my own ]ioiiit of \ie«. 



CHAPTER V 

CRITIOISM OF THIS TRADITIONAL HISTORY, ESPECIALLY OF 
THAT FOUNDED ON LEGEND 

How fur, then, can we consider all this to be historical! 
According to what wo have said in Chapter IV. the existence 
of traditional personages, their fortunes, and their relations to 
one another cannot lie looked upon as proved. Of course the 
greater or less probability or improbability of details can be 
demonstrated liy careful examination. We cannot enter into 
an oxh-iustivo examination of this kind here. Wo must confine 
ourselves to examples, which will show even in detail that 
the imaginative license of the poets and logographers prepon¬ 
derates so much that they cannot be considered as authorities 
for history. 

Let us take first the legends about Argulis. The most 
important town in this district is Mycenae. Hero tradition 
clearly refers to two ruling families, the Porseidae and the 
Pelojiidae, of whom by far the most famous personage was the 
Pelopid Agamemnon. But even his father’s name is not 
settled with certainty and unanimity. And yet knowledge is 
claimed of the events of those troublous times when the 
sovereignty is said to have passed from one house to the other.^ 
There was nothing to prevent a poet from inventing this, and 
the logographers then copied it into prose. The manufacture 
of history is still more evident in the legends of the town 
of Argos,- which, although as a rule not completely incor- 
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ponited into liistoi-y, have exorcised considerable iiitluciicc on 
it. Argos was bent on having an unlwoken sncccs.sion of 
rulers, but at what a cost! After Inachus, whose name 
represents the river of the country, conics a scries of names, 
which are partly those of towns or jieople.s, such as Acgialeus, 
Pelasgus, Eiiidaurns, Algos (those who inserted them wished 
to prove that the people of Aegialoia and Epidauius and all 
the Polasgians came from Argos), and partly selected in a 
singular fashion, such a.s lasus, who personifies a Homeric 
epithet.® Then comes the famous lo, as to whose descent the 
most learned persons do not agree. One sees how anxious 
they were to press the great isolated figures of legend into 
their historical system. Daiiaus is descended from lo. The 
Danaidae again are purely legendary figures. One of the 
Danaidae marries Lynceus, whose father is Aba.s. Abas is 
taken from the name of the Ahantes ; hut a.s they li\ed prin¬ 
cipally in Euboea, other writers give him parents more suitable 
for this island, Poseidon or Chalcori (with reference to 
Chalcis), and Arethusa. The sons of Abas are Acrisins anil 
Proitus, who, however, have more to do with the city of 
Tiryns. In the time of Proitiis, Adrastus becomo.s king ol 
Argos : he properly belong.s more to Siej’on, but Argos eotdd 
not afford to jjart with him. Thus of the long .sui.'ce.''sion of 
rulers of Argos most are mere products of the imagination.* 
Another example of the inlluence of imagination on the 
form assumed by early historv is fttrnished by the jiersonality 
of Minos. In Homer he is a son of Zeus, like I’crseus, 
Dionysus, and Heracles ; he is a companion of Zeus and a 
judge among the dead. If he was a comrade of Zcti.s, the 
conclusion was obvious that he used the wisdom which he 
received from Zeus, of which he had need a.s judge among the 
dead, for the benefit of m.ankind. Hence Hesiod makes him 
rule with the sceptre of Zeus over many men dwelling around 
him. But Minos also appears in Attic, Megarian, and Sicilian 
legends, and in Sicily his tomb even was shown, d'he next 
VOL. I L 
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.step was easy ; he mn.st liave been a niii;iity nilei' uf the .sea. 
He is pre.seiitcd in this light by Hci'odotu.s, who, liowever, con¬ 
siders him of divine origin, and eon.sequently only a semi-histori¬ 
cal personage, for, according to Herodotus, the fir.-^t mortal who 
ruled the seaswa.s Polycrates. Herodotus makes ilinos rule over 
the islander.s, ^vho came from Caria, and were called Leleges. 
Thucydides, who is always ready to coirect Herodotus, set.s 
him right on this point. He as.scrts that Jlinos more proli- 
ably drove out the Carians. According to Thucydides, Minos 
was the first king who possessed a fleet of waiv All these 
different views are now blended into a picture of Jlinos as the 
first of the Greeks to introduce law and order, to found cities, 
and establish forms of worship, and traces of his na^■al supre¬ 
macy have even been found in Egyptian history, ^^''e hold, 
on the contrary, that Minos is a mythical personage, like 
Perseus and Heracles, and that the actions wliicli are 
ascribed to him as history are notliing but a gradual accretion 
of legendary embellishments. “Wc miglit just as well look 
upon his colleague Aeacus as a hi^torical personage, and 
commend his mild rule over his peojde.'”' 

It would lie easy to criticize other legends and show that oven 
if they could have been founded on facts there is not the slightest 
probability that such was the case. Instead of this wc prefer to 
dwell on the uncertainty of tradition in a whole class of cases, in 
which it is nowadays generally con.sidered tnistworth}'. The 
descent of a family from a famous foreign hero is accejitod as 
a proof of its having originally come from that district to 
■whii h the hero in ipiestion is said to have lielonged. Because 
Pisistratus, Solon, and otliers con.sidered themselves Neleidac, 
people mu.st have come from Pylos to Athens. This, how¬ 
ever, is not a necessary conclusion.Tlie fact is that members 
of those families gave themselves out to be Neleidae, the 
reason being that they wished to attribute to themselves an 
illustrious descent, and the idea was probably suggested by the 
resemblance of their names to those of the Xeleidae. If there 
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were fediiie among tliem who bore the name of I’ihistratus, this 
was snfRcicnt to enable them to assert that they were desceinh'd 
from Pisistratus, son of Xestor. Otlier families of equal I'aiik 
were only too ready to assent to sucli claims, for they were 
thus enabled to make similar ones. When we consider what 
pretensions in this respect arc made in modern Europe and 
how unfounded they frcipiently arc, we shall not bo more in¬ 
clined to accej)t them because they' happen to have been made 
by ancient Athenians. And if they' arc not .susccjitiblc of proof 
with regard to the pedigree claimed, they cannot bo of any 
authority' for proving that a family' originally came fiom a 
jiarticular foreign place. The Neleidao must have come from 
Pylo.s, otherwi.sG they were not Ncleidae. But it was not 
necessary' to establi.sh as a historical fact that people had 
come from Pylos to Athens, in order to be able to set up a 
claim that a certain family traced its dc.sccnt from I’ylo.s. 
Had it boon a notorious fact that some Pylians had come from 
there, so much the better for the assumption ; but it was by 
no means necessary' that this should bo already' known. It 
may be that Pylians did come to Athens, it may be probable 
on other grounds; Imt the alleged jiodigroc of Pi.'-isti'atu.s 
does not pi-ovc it; and the same argument huld.s good in 
aiialogou.s ca.se.s. 

ATe tliu.s ariive at the coiiclu'ion that not only' general 
considerations, but akso the criticism of separate legends show 
us that tr.adition affoids no solid basis on which to build early 
Greek history. What we can accomiili.sh with their help is 
simply to continue the work of the ohl poets of the Cy cle, of 
the logographers and the historian.s, and give a stylish facade to 
a building erected on .sand. But, after all, of what advantage is 
it for the hotter understanding of antiquity if we do establish 
a definite connection between all the legends 1 Do we under¬ 
stand the character of the Greeks the better for it 1 The 
poetry of Homer as a picture of the inner life of tlie Greeks, 
the oxcavation.s at Troy', My'cenae, and Tiryn.s, ami the legend-- 

< ^ - e- 
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and m}ths in their traditional garli and regarded as products 
of the spirit of tho peojjle, throw far mure light on Greek life 
and the Greek mind than any amount of lists of kings ami 
genealogies, however authentic. What really interests us in 
Assyria and Egypt is not the exploits of this or that monarch, of 
whom we unfortunately know that they tried to imjiose grossly 
on posterity, hut the peculiar civilization of the countries, and 
we should not he anj' the hotter accpiainted with the state of 
Greek civilization in the times of the heroes, even if tho exist¬ 
ence of Minos really were an authenticated fact.' 

So much for the heroes and their importance. We now 
turn to tho ethnographical cjucstions raised in tho preceding 
chapter. How much truth is there left in what tradition 
teaches us of primitive Greek races, of their names and their 
civilization 1 

NOTES 

1. This has hcen taken hy iiioik-rn writers fro)n the iutrodiirtKui 
of Thucyilidcs (I. <lj, which is a woiidcrrully acute piece of wilting 
for tho.se day.s, almost inviting comjxirison with Mnchiavelli's intro¬ 
duction to his Florentine history. But with all duo respect fur the 
greatnes.s of Thucydide.s, it is permissil.ile to liold that we can I'orin 
a better judgment than he could of many things winch for him also 
were matters of erudition. 

2. The genealogie.s of the rulers of Argos handed down by tlie 
ancients do not agree: cf. esp. Apollod. 2, 1, ainl Fans. 2, 16, as 
well as Grote I.® 59. In the text we have not followed any one of 
them exclu.sively, but have selected what .seemed characteristic. 

.3. lasus in Hellanic. fr. 38 ir. Homer speaks (Od. 18, 246) 
of "lacroi’ "Apyos, from which jiassage an ingenious genealogist lias 
invented a King lasiis of Argo-. Cf. Grote I." 59. 

4. We can also trace the.se fabrications in the manner in wliich 
Heracles is brought into connection with Argohs. It was admitted 
that he was a native of Thebes. Hence Anipliitiyon anil Alcmene 
were made to fly from Argolis to Thebes, that his birth might take 
place there, ranch in the same way that tlie Thessalian Phlegyas, 
whose daughter Curonis was mother of Asclepius, wa.5 made to wage 
war on Epidanru.s, in order that Asclepius might be born there. 
Adrastus is regarded as properly belonging to Sicyon by Pauly’s 
R. E. I. 1, 189. How little we can get out of the Argolian legends 
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wliicli is of use for real liistory, lias Leen shown hy the most recent 
topograjihical investigations of Stellen (Text zu den Kartell von 
Mykenai, Deri. 1884). According to him the ancient seat of the 
rulers of the Argolian jilaiii was no doubt Argos. This agrees with 
tlie legend. Nauplia, Tiryn.s, Midea, and Mycenae were founded 
Ijy foreign intluence, and in livalry with Argo.s (page 5 of the Text). 
But at this jioint legend and topographical investigations do not 
ipiite coincide. For the contrast between the “ Protiilae of Argos 
and the Perseidae ” no longer corre.spouds to that between natives 
and foreigners alleged hy the logograiihers ; for the Piotidae are no 
more native than tlie Perseidae, and the legend i.s silent on the rela¬ 
tions between Tiryns and Nauplia, which are jiroved by the tojio- 
graphical conditions. In the same way tojiography leaves the region 
of legend when it makes the Pelopidae come “hythe land route 
through Macedonia, and pour through the Isthmus into the plain of 
lnachus,”whereupoutheyseize the citadel of the Per.seidae at Mycenae 
and turn it into a camp on a large scale. IVith the exception of 
the fact that Agaiuomnon’s rule extended to Corinth, the legend 
says nothing of the connection of the Pelopidae with the north, 
while it is the Perseidae who are in alliance with Corinth. Stell'en's 
topographical investigations have a peculiar and very considerable 
historical value. Their re.sults, however, do not acquire additional 
certainty hy being based upon legend, which assumes so many 
shape.s that it can be made to prove anything. The legend 
mentions dilforent heroes : poets and logographers bring them 
into touch with one another ; but neither the legends nor the logo- 
grajihei'.s refer to a city’s [«iint.' of sU]'port or its means of defence. 

.'). ilinos, Ibiiii. Od. 19, 17:1 seq. ; Hesiod, quoted by Plat. 
Min. 350; Ileruil 3, 1^1 ; 1, 171 ; Time. 1, 4. The maiitime 
.'•upieinacy of Jliiios, a- brought into conuection with the league ol 
naval jiouers against Kgyjit by F. Lciiormant (Dio Anfaiige dcr 
(,'ultur, Jena, 1875, P>d. 2 , 223 .seq.) is now .acceiited in French 
books as an ai tual fact That Mino.s is not a hi.stuiical jicrsonage 
is .sjieeially shown by the fact that there is no juoof of a Cretan 
confederacy, which would be the fundamental condition of a 
kingdom of Minos. The Cietaus always clung to municipal 
autonomy. The naval sujiremac}' of Minos is the result of a com¬ 
bination of the legend.' about his movements, which are no more 
hi.'torical than tho-e of Ileracle.s. 

0. The jiedigrees of the old noble familie.' are not recognised as 
satisfai lory eciilence by G. Pktkr.sKX in his exhaustive treali-e, 
()u U 'tione.s lie histoi ia geni lum Atticarum.Slesv. 18 80 ' Kieh r 1 )iss.). 
---IVe see from Pau'. 2, 1 s, H, how un< erlaiii the siijipo-ed extiaition 
ol .Vlheiiian fimilies liom Pylos was. Patisaiiias does n,.| know in 
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tlie least to wliat place tlie Kettoriil Pi-i.'ti'atu.s caiue : tul'toi' yap 
ovK oiSa Trap* ocoTtrctj dire^ojpjyxev. Tlie .same Paiisaiiias, wLo, 
by the iMiy, 4 ias rather creilulou.s, has referred to the iintrustworthi- 
ness of the genealoyiea, 1, 38, 7; 4, 2, 3 ; 8, 53, .5, \Yu moderns, 
who under.stand historical criticism better tlian he did, should be a 
little more re-served in our acceptance of Greek genealogies which 
go back to the heroic age. Cf. also the excellent remarks of P. 
Gardner, Kew Ghajiters, 84, “as science is alwav-s progressire, we 
may hope by degrees to distil more and nmre histoiy fiom these 
legend,s.” He is speaking of the Pelopidae. 

7. The only hero who apjiears to be .somewhat more historical 
tlian the others is Theseus. He i.s .said to have brought about the 
political union of Attica ; and there really wa.s a political union of 
Attica, an exception in Greece. He ha.s therefore left traces of the 
action ascribed to him. He Is .somewhat more hi'toiical than 
Romulus, for he has a genuine name, and rather le.ss historical than 
Lycuigu.s, who is placed .so much later. 'Whether a Theseii.s really 
did exi't, no one of course can say. The stories of gods and of 
heroes blend into one another in Greece. To the Greek.s the goils 
were a.s real and histoiical as tlio heioes. It has been veiy well 
ob.served by L. Schmidt, Ktliik der Giieclicu, I. 60, that the strong 
instinct of jicrsoiiillcation in the Grcek.s was always creating new 
gods, and we iii.iy add tli.it the .'ame may he. s,iid of the lieroe.s. 
Just as tlie Gieeks left the vaiiou.s characters and personages he- 
longing to the sphere of the god.s in a fluid slate, and did not 
trouble themselves about accuraey in names or apparent dis¬ 
crepancies, so they did with the heroes. They oicated new one.s 
when it appeared neee.s.sary, for the heroes were religious characters 
to them. If the gods existed for tliem hecause tliev In-lieved in 
them, all the more did the heroes have a real existence when they 
were iieces.sarv as the rej>reseiitative.s of an idea, oi’ in any other 
manner. The Greeks were fhii.s free to invent new lieroe.s, mid they 
did ,so without stint. Tlie objection that imaginary heroes are not 
real per'Ons never occurred to them. The truth is that the heroes 
did li'jt exist for them iii the seii.se that a histoiical personage does 
lor us. I'or the t Ireek jieople they existed as ohjects of religious 
lailli; for the scientific lii.storiaii they have no individual existence. 



CIIAPTEK VI 

THE PELASGIANS. TEADITION AND liEALITY 

Traditional history, as ivc have seen, asserts that the Pelas- 
giatis were the earliest iiihahitants of (Ireece, and tliat they 
afterwards heeaino Ilelicncsd But it would not bo easy to 
find a warranty for the assertion. It is true that if we allow 
writers of the fifth century is.c. to rank as authorities for the 
events and circumstances of the twentieth or fifteenth, we 
obtain a foundation of a certain kind for the statement, if a 
very slender one. But if we do not believe that a serviceable 
tradition could last so long, we must look around for docu¬ 
ments which are rather ne.irer to the times of which they 
treat. And in this ca'e there is nothing older or better than 
the Homeric iiocms, which, even in their later portions, sur- 
jia.ss in point of age all other dix-uments. Pclasgians appear 
ljut little in Homer. They are mentioned as Asiatic au.xili- 
aries of the Trojmis, and not even as an important people. 
.According to the Iliad, in Europe the Zeus of Dodona is a 
Pelasgian Zeu.s, ju^t a.s the Thessalian Argos is Pelasgian. 
Hesiod e.'i]ircs.sly says that Dodona was the home of the 
Pclasgians. This is the only evidence which is, in i)uint 
of time, in any proximity to the so-calle<l Pela.sgian age. 

.fudging by these ])assages, they arc a race whose home 
was in Ejjiru.s, Thessaly, and Asia Alitior. Xo impoitanci> is 
a.scribcd to them as .'i rule in Hreece. Later on the m.atlcr 
as.sumes rpiite a dill'erent aspect; first in Hesiod, who make^ 
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Pelasgus the father of the Arcadian L}-caon, next in the 
writings of the genealogist and Epic poet Asius, whose date is 
possibly 700 n.c., and then in Herodotus. "We read in a frag¬ 
ment of the former that the first man was Pelasgus, and in 
Herodotus that Hellas was originally called Pelasgia. But 
when we ask whence Herodotus obtained the information, we 
are told that ho got it from the priests of Dodona, and the 
other information they gave him does not add to the credi- 
bilitj- of this as.sertion. Besides, Herodotus’ statements about 
the Pelasgians are by no means remarkable for clearness in 
respect of one of the most important points, their relation to 
Athens. He is sjteaking here of the Pelasgians of the past, 
and wo need not be surprised if he could nut be explicit on a 
subject which the learned men before him had brought into 
such hopeless confusion. On the other hand, his description 
of the Pela.sgians of his time is simple and intelligible, and 
this part of his remarks has alone objective value. In 
Herodotus’ time, or shortly before it, Pelasgians were still 
settled on the continent to the north of the Aegean Sea, and 
in a few islands near the Thracian co.a.st. This agrees to 
a certain extent with Homer’s account. We thu.s find at 
different times Pelasgians in the north of Greece, and farther 
in a north-easterly direction. But in Herodotus the fabric 
of Polasgian greatness has the same imposing a.s])eot and 
vagueness of outline which it possesses in the jjresont day. 
According to him the Athenians were Pelasgians, as wore also 
generally speaking the lonians, and also the Aeolians and the 
Arcadians; only the Dorians were allowed to he Hellenes. 
How all those who were at first Pelasgians afterwards became 
Hellenes we do not learn from Herodotus, and we are not oven 
told whether the ancient Pelasgians spoke a language differing 
from that of the Hellenes. How could Herodotus have 
known anything of these matters? A slightly diflerent but 
more intelligible theory about the Pelasgians was started later 
by Ei)horus. According to him the Pelasgians came from 
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Arcadia. They were a people of warlike habits and gathered 
round them others of like tastes, and in conjunction with 
them occupied various countries, e.g. parts of Crete and 
Thessaly. According to this theory the Hellenes were 
already in existence when the Pelasgians rose to power among 
them. We see how different these assertions are from those 
of Herodotus. The truth is that one knew just as little a.s 
the other of facts which were too remote from them, and each 
supplemented them by inventions and theorie.s. 

If we wish to understand how they arrived at such 
inventions, we must consider two points. The etymology 
ascribed by many writers to the word Pelasgic was of great 
imjiortance. They connected it with palai, old, and thus saw 
in Pelasgus a representative of the earliest men, and in the 
Pelasgians the oldest people of Greece, foi’ which there was 
originally no justification. This accounts for Herodotus 
declaring that nearly all the Greeks wei'C Pelasgians, with the 
exception of the Dorians, who were later comers. This theory 
was favoured by the oracle at Dodona, which considered itself 
the genuine Pelasgian .shrine. Hence too the Arcadians 
obtained the designation of Pela.sgians, as they pre.scrvcd their 
original simplicity longer tlian the other Greck.s, and there 
is no authenticated reciird of the settlement of foreigners 
in Arcailia. lie.-'idcs, Zens was especially worshiiiped in 
Arcadia. 

The' theory of liphorus that the Pclasgiaii.s were warlike 
people, and natives of Arcadia, vho attained supremacy in 
other Greek countries, may be exjdained in a different wa}'. 

It is part and parcel of a historical theoiy of a more general 
character which is widely difl'used, and is found not oidy 
among the Greeks. In the East, as we learn from the Bible, 
the view prevailed that nations were descended from indivi¬ 
duals who had borne the name of the people and connnunic.ited 
it to their descendants. The loni.ans as.sunie the e,\isteiico 
of an lo, the Leleges of .a Lele.x, and .so on. But then .a 
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difficulty ai'use. Nations did not always liavo a single name. 
If there were several names a patronym must be found for 
each of them, and these patronym.s could nut all be jilaced at 
the commencement of the history of the people ; this -was 
possible for only one. The rest had to make their aiipearance 
at a later stage. For a single person to have given a new 
name to a whole jieople, he must have left a great mark on 
the history of that jieople. This usually happened when a 
foreigner arrived and interrupted the otherwise calm and 
jieaceful development of the nation. Hence the frequent 
occurrence in early history of cases in which some man comes 
from abroad and obtains supremo power, whereupon the 
nation is renamed after him. But people wanted to know 
more. Why did ho leave his native country? The arrangers 
of ancient history wore prepared with an answer to even this 
question, ^ er}' often because he had become a fugitive 
through some quarrel or outrage — for no one is ready to 
leave his home of his own accord—and .sometimes because his 
aid had been invoked elsewhere. The first of these two 
motives i.s the origin of a number of legendary facts for whicli 
it would be superfluous to try to fiud any historical warranty, 
for the simple reason that there is none. But we must go a 
step further. 

If nations were named after individuals, who were not the 
fathers of the race, but who hud only become their rulers in 
the course of history, it is po.ssihlc that a nation might he 
named, not after one man, hut after several, nay after a whole 
body of men, who have made themselves masters of the 
nation in question. This is very likely to have happened if 
the .same race-name is found in different place.s. It is easier 
for several jieople to go to different places than for one man. 
Thi.s idea, which must also have occurred to others, is 
emphasized by Ephorus in reference to the Pelasgians. He 
.sajes that the mentiun of Bela-sgians in so many districts of 
Oreecc is due to the fact (hat numbers of the.sc people, wlio. 
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in his opinion (following Hesiod, who had already made 
Lycaon the sou of Pelasgus), were really a warlike Arcadian 
race, made themselves masters of these districts. This 
theory, which presses a number' of eponyms into the sei’vice, 
is of no more value that the single-man theory. There is 
no reason why we should ti'eat it as a remnant of ancient 
tradition.- 

It cannot therefore bo proved that a people, called Pelas- 
gians, were ever of importance in the earliest ages of Greece. 
There were, as we know from Homer, Pela.sgians in Asia and 
in Europe, but they never held a commanding position in Asia, 
and as for Europe, wo only know that they lived in Epirus 
and Thessaly, but we do not hear that they were either 
numerous or powerful. In later antiquity more and more has 
been piled on the name of Pelasgian, until wo have come to 
regard them as nothing less than the earliest Greek poojile. 
But this is a mistake. If it were only a question of having a 
name for a scientifically proved nationality, Pelasgian would 
do as well as any other. How many names are invented by 
modern science for a concise definition of a demonstrated 
whole ! But the dubious point of the procedttro in thi.s ca.se 
is that the n.inic Pel.tsgian i.s not a pttre invcnticjii. but was 
much used in antiquity; coir'equently if we apply it in an 
extended .sense, the misconcejition easily aiiscs that it origin- 
idly had that wider meaning, and that most of the carlie.st 
Greeks were really called Pelasgi.an.s, which is neither demon- 
.strable nor even probable. It has not even been proved that 
all the races, which are now described a.s Pelasgians, really 
•stood in such close relation.ship to one another as to deserve a 
common name, which makes the use of the name all the more 
hazardous, e.specially as we shall see that even the pretended 
Pelasgic .standard of civilization, the last refuge of those who 
ilesire to attach importance to the name of the Pelasgians, 
rests only iqioii uiqu'oved and iinproh;d)Ic Iiypotiiesi'. ' 
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NOTES 

1. The comments anJ hypotheses of dilfereiit ages )uive swollen 
the material for this portion of Greek history to snch bulk that it is 
impossible to enter into details liere, which from our point of view 
are more valuable for archteology than for the history of antiquity. 
Fur the earliest times we have some careful compilations, among 
others that of If. G. PLAss,Vor- nml Urgeschichte derllellenen, Lpz. 
1831. Modern scholars have written at great length on the 
subject of the Pelasgians, as they have started with the idea tliat the 
statements of ancient writers since the time of Heroilotus must be 
treated as authorities, and their various discrepancies reconciled and 
explained. A short and in.structive essay on this subject is to be 
found in K.FH.HERiUNN’s Gr. Staatsalterthuraer (5 Aull.) G and 7. 
A more recent dissertation published in Bre.slau, Bruck, Quae veteres 
de Pelasgis tradiderunt, I unfortunately have not seen.—Pelas¬ 
gians are in Homer Trojan auxiliaries, II. 2, 840 ; 17, 288. The 
Zeus of Dodona is Pe]a.sgic, II. 16, 233. Tlie Thes.salian Argos 
is Pela.sgic, II. 2, 081. There were Pelasgio deities in Crete, but 
only in the Ody3.sey, Od. 1!), 177. The views lately propounded 
as to the date of different portions of the Homeric poems cannot 
modify our opinion. If some of the pa.ssages here quoted are of 
such recent origin that they cannot be described ns Homeric at all, 
the non-appearance of the Pelasgians in Ilomer is all the more 
decisive and significant. Hesiod on tlie Pelasgians is quoted in 
Strabo, 7, 357; Asins in Pau.s. 8, 1, 4. Dodona is described as 

nrAacrywr eSparor, Hesiod (pioted by Strabo, 5, 221 (Pelasgus 
father of Lycaon). Hellas originally Pela.sgia, Her. 2, 50. For the 
Pelasgians in the time of Herodotus, Her. 1, 57 ; 5, 26 ; 7, 42. 
The spread of the name LariK.sa corresponds to the limitation of the 
Pela.sgi to the northern districts and to Asia, Larissa being 
claimed as a genuine Pelasgic name by modern writers, as well as 
by antiquity. It appears three times in Thessaly, on the borders 
ot Elis and Achaia, in Argolis and in Attica, also in the Troad, in 
ilitylene, at Lyme in Aeolis, at Ephesu.s, in Tialles, and finally in 
(.’rete ; we leave the Assyrian, Syrian, Pontine, and Campanian 
Laris.sa out ot account. (The chief pas.sage3 bearing on Larissa are 
Strabo, 440 and 620.) Larissaeans in Asia and Thessaly agrees witli 
Homer's version. Tlieir existence in Crete is not an argument 
for making them primitive inland Hellenes. The solitary Larissa 
of Argos may be regarded as a feeble support of the Ejihoriau view; 
Init it it ha.s no other support, the word Larissa is not of much 
use, since it belongs with its termination—isn or issa, to the 
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class of names of places in Asia Minor noticed by Kiepert 
(Lelii'buch, § 7 4). Tims on the whole, especially if we attach any 
weight to the word Larissa, there are more points in favour of the 
view that the Pelasgians were a maritime peo]jle. Ilenec many 
writers even in modern times, notably Kiepert, have declared them 
to be Semites (Lehrbuch, § 216), although the jjroofs of the theory 
do not seem conclusive at present. The .statement that the alphabet 
was called Pelasgic (Diod. 3, 67) is too isolateil to be of imjioitance 
in this question. The Pelasgian.s rather belong to the class of 
tribes for which Curtins has jiroposcd the name Ionian. Put 
here again Dodona is a .source of dilliculty. For further remarks 
on the Pelasgian.s, see Herod. 1, 57 ; 8, 44 (the Athenians a.s 
Pela.sgian.s); 1, 146 (the Arc.adian.s) ; 7, 95 (the ^Kolians) ; and 
7, 94 (the lonians) : Herod, on the Pela.sgians in Attica, 2, 51, 
with Stein’s notes. According to Herod. 1, 58, the Hellenes 
separated from the Pelasgian.s. — Ephorus’ view i.s quoted in 
Strabo, 5, 221, who relies partly on Hesiod.—In the Pelasgian 
question the Pelasgians of Attica and the Tyrrhenian Pelasgiam. 
demand special consideration. The former built the walls of their 
citadel for the Athenians, lived under Hymettus, were banished ami 
went to dwell at Lemnos, Herod. 6, 137. They came, according to 
.Strabo, 9, 401, from Bocotia to Attica. Thuc. (4, 109) identities 
them with the Tyrrhenian.s, while he .says of the inhabitants of 
Chalcidice ncAacryt/vor, tmp Kal A/J/rrdr irorc Kat ‘AG/jpa'i Tr/i- 
trtjpoip oiK7j(rapToip. Tlie identity of the two names Tyrrhenians 
and Pelasgians is as.sumed also in a fragment of the Inaehus of 
Sophocles, quoted by limn. Hal. 1, 2."). Dionysius says boldly : 
Ti'ppip'/os jjtp yap ('ij (ipo/iii ri'i- \i>i'ipiip (Pftpitp did -ijp 'EAAdoo 
i/r ; it is evident, Imwevei, that .'Sophocles meant by the Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians merely the Argives, and thi' example .show~ how the 
ancients, in older to interpret a poetical pass.ige, a.ssert as a 
historical fact what was mere conjecture. The inas.s of reconL 
handed down from antiquity i.s full of .spuriou.s facts of this kind. 
They are mere commentator.s’hypotheses. Herodotus, on the other 
hand (1, 57), distingui.shes between Pelasgians and Tyriheiiians 
dwelling somewhere in Thrace. It i.s therefore not even quite 
clear whether the ancient inhabitants of Lemnos, Inibros, and 
Placie (Herod. 1, 57’, were ever called Tyrrheni.nis at all, or 
indeed whether there were any Tyrrhenians in Attica. I^j> to 
this jjoint the coiifii-sion is great enough. Hut now comes the 
statement that a Lydian tribe w.as railed T’orrhebians and that 
Pelasgians dwelt in A.sia Minor; in this wav Tyrihi-nus and 
Torrhebiis got confused, while on the one hand the Etruscans 
(Tyrrhenians) were said to be derivcil from Lydia, and on the 
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i-itln'i' h.'iuil tliC'O mme Etru-^c.ui^ wore odlloil .simply Tyrrlionijuis 
in.'tead of Polasfriaus, IIolloii. fr. I. Similar names fly aliout in 
tile air like tlie balls of <a juiigler. In the nii'aiiwliile, liuwi'ver, an 
inscription lias been fuiiiid in Lemnos in Greek eliaracters but in a 
lanyiiaee which the be.st .=pecialists like Dekckr declare to be .similar 
to the Etruscan, Die Tyirhen. In-sclirift von Lemnn.u, Ehcdn. 2Ius. 
ISSC, p. 4G0. Tile Lemnian Tyrrhenians m.iy therefore be a 
.'•cattered remnant of the Etruscan nation. Rut the (juestion of 
the existence of the Pelasnians is not solved thereby. 

2. As rcLjards the derivation of names it is worthy of notice 
that Thucydides has done for the Hellenes what Eidiorus did for 
the Pelasyians. Aceordino to Tlincydide.s G, o’, the Greeks obtained 
the name of Hellenes from the fact that Hellen and his son.? were 
warlike jicoplefrom Tliesmly, who "ained repute in other cuniitries 
—in this ease they were not exiled, but summoned to render 
assistance. It is the same old method xvhich invents fact? as they 
are needed. It i? interesting to notice here that tliere are three 
different .stage.? of invention with the object of explaining the name 
of a people. (1) The nation i.s descended from one man and hear.? 
his name. (2) A man of this name make.? him-self ruler of a ]ieople 
already ill existence and gives them hi.s name. CTlie most striking 
and tyidcal exaiiijde is found in the ca.se of the Oenotrian.? who 
were named Italian.s, i\[orgi-tae, and Sicel?, becau.se they were 
successively ruled ly Italii.s, Jlorges, and Sicelus, Antioch, quoted 
in Dion. Hal. 1, 12. -ikcXoi oteoriyo-e to cf^vo-s.) (.3; A number of 
persons became riiler.s by force or attained di.stiiiction by good 
service in one or more countric.s, and the iration was renamed after 
them; or the race was named after the loader with whom they 
emigrated, Dion. Hal. 1, 11, where Pcucetiiis loads ‘‘hi.s people” 
into the country. A j.arallel i.s found in Italy: “ Lucani a 
Samnitibus orti, diice Liicio,” Pliny, 3, 5. 

3. IVo feel bound therefore to withhold our aiqiroval when 
learned modern schol.rr.s, who are authorities on the history of early 
Greek art and civiliz,rtion, ii.se the n.ame Pela.sgian to designate a 
certain epoch. It i? not historical in this sense. For the Pehisgiams 
cf. P’h.vx'cottc, Les popiilat. primit. de la Greco, Paris, 1891, 
who entiiely agrees with me ; and E. Meifr, For.schungen zur 
gricch. Gc-cli., I. Halle, 1892, who denion.strate.s at great length 
u hat I have proved Iniefly, hut does not quote me, and is very 
proud of his iu-uof, as though it were something original. 
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OTHia; NATIONS OF ANtTKNT OnEKCK; LKLECES, TAKIANS, 
JIINYAE. SUFJNJSEI) ADVANOE OF OR lEIZATTON 
AAIONG THE EAELIE:.ST EEEEKS ; THE HEROIC A(ii;S ; 
lONIANS 

Although tho ]V'ksf;i.Tiis do not deserve the prominent 
position wiiich writers wish to assign to them, thei'e arc ntlier 
iTices wiiich arc often mentioned in the earliest Greek history, 
in part purely Greek, in part semi-Oriontal. Among the latter 
the Carians come first. But with them tradition links another 
people, whom wc will therefore discuss before the Carians, 
because their actual history and the ])osi(i(.>n assigned to them 
by scholars make them a paiaih-l to I la' I’clasgians. We 
icfer to the l.eleges. In Ibinn-r’ ih.ay appear, like the 
I’cki.sgian'. oidy (ni the .\.si,-itic side of the .\cgean, as allies of 
the Trojans, while later historians lepre.scut them as sjuead 
over half Greece. Accoi’ding to the latter, they are natives 
of Acaniiinia, Loeiis, iJoeotia, i\fegaris, Laconia, Mes.senia, 
and I’ylos. A great jiait of the.se statements is due to no 
less an authorit}' than Aristotle.- Acconling to the ancient 
historian.s they, with the Pelasgian.s, fill nearl}’ the whole of 
Greece ; for what the Leleges did not inhabit — Thes.saly. 
Attica, and Arcailia—is in the po.s.sc.ssion of the Pela.sguaiis. 
They also resemble the Pelasgians in ha\ing Lelex for their 
first man or first king in .several districts, c.y. in Acarmania 
and Laconia, while he is .said to have come to Wegara from 
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Egypt. They arc al.so considered a.s identical witli the 
Carians, or at least as tlicir comrades and allies. At a later 
period we have the valualJc information that the Leleges 
origdnally 2 JOSsessed the coast from Ejihesn.s to Phocaea, as 
■well as Chios and Samos; that they were hondsmen of the 
Carians in Asia, that certain places -were pointed out there as 
the home of the Leleges, and that in Caria many ruined 
castles boro the name of castles of the Leleges. Moreover 
Pelasgian Leleges ajijrear in one instance in Asia. The 
parallel with the Pelasgians is thus fairly complete. In Homer 
the Leleges appear, like the Pela.sgian.s, on the Asiatic side; in 
historical times there are traces of them in Asia, while the 
Pelasgians are found to the north of the Aegean. Tradition 
in short divides European Greece hetween them and the 
Pelasgians. But at this [loint they cease to ho anytliing but 
mere names. Their existence is even less real than that of 
the Pelasgians, whose Dodonian Zeus is incontrovertible. 
Starting from the idea that tiie tradition recording the spread 
of the Leleges over half Greece is true, and that a distinct 
civilization must be demonstrated for this imiiortant element 
in Greek history, a modern investigator has disjjlayed great 
industry in arranging and testing all the materials at his 
disposal, and has come to the conclusion that the following 
are Lelegic in origin : the worship of Artemis, e.siiecially that 
at Ephesus; the custom of keejiing at the tenijiles a number 
of ijriestesscs of inferior rank, the so-called iepoSovXoi 
eTalpai ; the worship of Ajmllo Carnciu.s in Laconia; and 
the festival of Hyacinthia. Unfortunately there is absolutely 
no proof of all this. M hat he describes as Lelegic jveculiari- 
tie.s, with the exception of the Ephesian Artemis, is not 
ascribed to them by the ancients, and does not even occur in 
what are called the Lelegian districts of Greece. 

ith the Carians matters are somewhat different. Here 
we are treading on really historical ground. For that very 
reason, however, the traces of this people in Greece itself are 
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less widely spread. They certainly lived in JVIegara, where 
even in historical times there was a citadel called Caria, and 
in Epidaurus and Hermione. It has not been proved that they 
also lived in Attica; the legend only states that they devas¬ 
tated the coasts of Attica. This agrees with their supremacy 
over the islands of the Aegean, which appears to be a historical 
fact. It is said that they exercised considerable influence 
on the civilization of the Greeks, and in particular left traces 
in the history of armour, the double handle and escutcheon 
on the shield and the plume on the helmet being regarded as 
Carian innovations. The Carians were even in historical 
times a well-known and widely-spread people, who were 
looked upon by the Greeks as barbarians. 

We pass over a number of unimportant races who are 
expressly ascribed to the earliest ages of Greece, such as 
the Curetes, Caucones, Abantes, Dry opes, and others, all 
nebulous figures with the exception of the Dryopes, who 
appeared later. But there is another peojile whom we cannot 
omit, a people of great reputation, the Minyae, who bring 
us into more genuine history.® The oldest accounts of the 
Minyae are to be found in Homer, where the Boeotian 
Oi'chomenus i.s mentioned as a Minyan city. He describes it 
as one of the richest of cities, comparable even to the Egyptian 
Thebes. Later writers have more to .say about them. They 
cultivated the district which contains the Copaio Lake. From 
Boeotia they migrated to The.?saly, whence they despatched 
the Argonautic expedition. There were Minyae in Lemnos 
who were said to be descended from the Argonauts. Driven 
out of this island by Pelasgians from xVthens, they took refuge 
on the Peloponnesian promontory of Taenarum, whence some 
assisted in the Laconian colonization of the island of Thera, 
while others settleil in the si.x towns of the Elcan Trijdiylia. 
The genealogists make the first ruler of Orchomenus the son of 
Peneiu.s, and bring the .Minyae into relation with the tyrannical 
race of the Phlegyae. This genealogj’ is uscil to contiadict 
VOL. I F 
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Strabo anil show that tlie lliiiyae did not move from Boeotia 
to Thessaly, but from Thessaly to Boeotia. The connection 
between the Ai-gonautic legends and the Minyan harbours seems 
to prove that the Minyae were good sailors, and the splendour 
of Orchomenus and its ruins show that they were in close 
communication with the East. 

With the Minyae we come to the so-called Heroic Age of 
Greece.'* The family histories of the heroes now begin. 
The Minyae introduce us to the most widely-spread family of 
that age, that of the Aeolidae. The first ruler of Orchomenus, 
it is true, was not an Aeolid, viz. Andreu.s, son of Peneius, 
who was succeeded by his son Eteocles. But then a new 
dynasty begins with Almus the son of Sisyphus, and Sisyphus 
is an Aeolid. The family of the Aeolidae was gradually much 
enlarged, for Homer mentions only two, Sisyphus and Cretheus, 
while Hesiod adds Salmoneus. The complete pedigree con¬ 
tains seven sons and five daughters. Through the sons a 
number of race.s, which in later times were called Aeolians, 
were united to one another; one of the daughters serves to 
bring the western peoples of Greece into closer relation with 
the rest of the Greeks. Calyee is married to Aethlius, and 
the descendants of these two are Epeius, Aetolus, and Paean. 
Aetolus leaves the Peloponnese and wanders northward ; he 
is the father of Pleuron and Oeneus, the king of Calydon; 
from Oeneus are sprung the heroes Tydeus and Diomedes. 
Here we can plainly see the drift of these inventions. Calyee 
could not have found a better husband than Aethlius, whose 
name denotes a hero of the games, and points to those 
which in later times were celebrated in Elis. Patronyms of 
the Epeians and Aetolians had to be invented, also a rejire- 
sentative of the city of Pleuron, while with Paean we are 
brought once more to the history of civilization. These 
are all inventions. The Aeolidae contain all possible shades 
of civilization and religion, and they deserve their name 
(Aeolidae-Motley). Nephele in the legend of Athamas is a 
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iiatiu'o myth ■ Molieertes is the Semitic Meikarth ; Glaiicus 
and Bellerojjlion represent tlie Lycian worsliijj of Apollo, and 
its removal to Corinth and Ai'gos ; Admetus and Alcestis 
represent the bucolic and sentimental side of the legends of 
Apollo. We cannot agree with later writers in considering 
these Aeolic legends as the beginnings of the history of the 
•states on the European littoral; we can only see in them 
endeavours to create genealogies by the coin eiitional method 
of fabrication with the help of different ]oc;d legenil.s, which 
in this instance arc to serve as proofs of the original con¬ 
nection of all the various Greek races known under the 
name of Aeolians. These Aeolians, who really appear only 
in Asia as such, ucre in all j^rohability not a homogeneous 
race like the Dorians and lonians; but the name was there 
and required an original ancestoi', without which nothing 
could be done. It would have been ea.sy enough to invent an 
Aeoleus, but as an Aeolus already existed, in fact two of that 
name, it was just as simple to join them on to him ; and thus 
The.ssalians and Boeotians, in their character of chief repre¬ 
sentatives of the ancestors of the Aeolian races in Asia Minor, 
were attached to him by means of Ids son.s, while in the case 
of the races in Elis and Aetolia the connection was made 
through hi.s daugditers.'' 

A desire naturally' exists to extract some useful information 
from these genealogies respecting the movements of the races, 
and this is generally done. According to the prer ailing view 
the jMinyans ndgz’ated from Thessaly to Boeotia, and the 
Aetolians came oiiginally from Elis. But if, as is clearly 
e.stablished, there is a good deal of invented matter in all 
these legends, how can ive jzick out what is not invented ? 
Wh.at rational hi.story can deal with personages wlio appear 
on the scone in clo.se connection with Aethlius and Paean ? 

Of course, migrations of races took place in the earlie.st times, 
but had any one in the eighth century B.C. even a hunt idea 
of what had really happened 1 We therefore maintain that 
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Aeolians under that name existed first in Asia ilinor, after 
the Dorian migration ; that an ancestral liero rvas required 
for these Aeolians and found in Aeolus, -who in Homer is tlio 
father of Sisyphus and Cretheus; that all (freek races rvho 
did not belong to the Dorians or lonians were fastened on to 
Aeolus, and grouped together under the generic name of 
Aeolians; that all the details of genealogical relationship 
between the Aeolidae in Corinth, Boeotia, Thessaly, Aetolia, 
and Elis, are invented as to one part, and as to the other 
cannot be proved to be true, consequently that, before the 
Dorian migration, there was no race and no stage of civiliza¬ 
tion which could rightly be called Aeolian. 

'While the Aeolians are not mentioned by Homer, the 
name of the Achaeans'' is, on the other hand, of the greatest 
importance in the poems. The Achaeans are, according to 
him, firstly, the inhabitants of Phthiotis, secondly, of Pelopon¬ 
nesian Argos, which is called Acliaean, and finally, the 
general bo<Iy of the Greeks fighting l)cfore Troy, so that 
the name Achaeans is of equal sigtiificanco with Argives and 
Danai. In historical times we find in the Peloponnese a 
people bearing the name of Achacan.s, and settled on the north 
coast, whither they were driven by the Dorian invasion. 
There can consequently be no doubt that this people who, 
before the Dorian migration, inhabited Argolis and probably 
Laconia, were distinguished by the name of Achaeans. 
Heracles himself was held to be an Achaean. 

In Homer the name lonians'' is generally used to designate 
the Athenians. But some people who were settled on the 
Pelojroimesian coast to the south of the Saronic Gulf, 
c.fj. in Troizene, appear to have been also early designated 
as lonians; and the dwellers on the southern coast of the 
Corinthian Gulf, who at the conquest of the Peloponnese by 
the Dorians had to make room for the dislodged Achaeans, 
were on this occasion styled Ionian.s. 

So much for the names of the leading Greek races in the 
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earliest times. AYhat do we know of the state of their 
civilization 1 The traditions of poets and genealogists have 
been used of late to compose the following picture of the 
inner development of the Greeks at that period. The oldest 
inhabitants of Greece, the Pelasgians, were a simple, peace- 
loving people, who had no other gods but Zeus. New 
customs and new gods were brought from Asia by the Plioe- 
nicians, from whom the Greeks also learned navigation. 

With the Phoenicians came various Asiatic peoples akin to 
the Pelasgians, the Leleges, C'arians, and others, all com¬ 
prised under the name of lonians.* According to this 
picture, the supposed Pela.sgians worshipped the most high 
God without images or temples. Tlie assertion rests on the 
stories told by the priests of Dodona to Herodotus. Accord¬ 
ing to this version the Pelasgians used no names in their 
worship, and such names first came to them from the bar¬ 
barians. They had asked the oracle at Dodona whether 
they might accept them, and the oracle had given them 
permission to do so. That this story is an invention of the 
priests is evident on the face of it; and it is not ac¬ 
cepted as genuine history. But there is also no reason 
for deducing from it the a.s.sumption that the Greek religion 
was originally pure. If this purity wei'C a reality, it must 
lie explained how the Greeks arrived at a plurality of gods 
later. Such an attempt has been made. It Is said thatAtvcW 
there existed in the Greek mind a polytheistic element, 
was devclojied when the different a.spects of the deity became 
prominent in the different cantons. This reason, however, 
shows that the presumed purity of primitive Greek religion is 
an impossiliility; for the Greeks always lived in different 
cantons, and for that reason there must always have been 
several deities wor-shiiiped liy them. But all Aryans had a 
plurality of gods, and consorjiientl}- there was alwaj-s jiolytheism 
in Hellas, only less developed in earlier than in later times. 

Further, it is said that it was the Phoenicians who 
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supplied the leavening element in Greek development. The 
Greeks are even said to have learned the art of navigation 
from them. That the Phoenicians contributed much to the 
development of the Greeks, is certain, but in the marked 
degree accepted by many in the present day not at all 
probable. Those who emphasize the close connection between 
the coasts of Asia Minor, the islands and European Greece, 
should be the last people to require the Phoenicians for the 
introduction of the art of navigation among the inhabitants of 
these districts. If the next port of call was in actual sight, 
if the mainland was a stepping-stone to the islands and the 
islands to the mainland, there was no need to wait for people 
to come from a distance to teach them navigation. An 
importance is ascribed to the Phoenicians which does not 
belong to them. Their Intervention was not neccs.sary' for 
the spread of Oriental civilization into Greece. For was not 
Asia Minor always open to Oriental influence ? Why should 
it not have gradually spread by the most natural means 
over the islands and the coasts of Greece ? AVhen it is a 
question of hypothe.sis, and the modern theories of early 
Greek history are nothing more, the simpler is preferable to 
the more complex 

As the result of Eastern influence there arose in Greece, 
according to the views of the present dayq a heroic age in 
which events occurred much as they are related by the epic 
poets and the genealogical historians. Put a period of war 
following the simplicity of the Pela.sgic ago can only be 
proved if the creations of poets and genealogists, and the 
tales of Dodonian priests, are realities. We can accept the 
local legends as such, without being obliged to adopt the 
system which the ancients have left us. It is possible that 
the exploits and fortune.s of Adrastus, Tydeus, Achille.s, 
Theseus, Jason, Admetus, and others are not the invention 
of later poets, but are based on popular legends, but at any 
rate in the legends they were isolated and without date; and 
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because it suited the genealogists to bring them into closer 
relation with one another, we have no right to pronounce 
them to be history, and to assume a warlike age lasting for 
about two centuries, in which the newly-awakened spirit of 
feud is alleged to have produced such brilliant results. The 
peaceful Pelasgians of this story fought with each other just 
as much as Adrastus did with the Thebans. It is utterly im¬ 
probable that the influence of the Phoenicians produced the 
warlike results which have been ascribed to it. If savages 
are not warlike in themselves they will not become so by 
dealing with English merchants.® 

It is far more probable that the Greeks became more and 
more civilized, and perhaps somewhat effeminate, by constant 
intercourse with the East, until in the end the supposed 
heroes were defeated and reduced to submission by a really 
vigorous people, like the Dorians.” 

It is possible that the Greeks who from time to time 
migrated to Europe from Asia Minor bore the name of 
lonians in very early times. It is true that the name 
Javan, in the list of nations in Genesis, cannot be a 
satisfactory proof of this theory, for this list dates from 
a period subserpient to the Dorian migration ; now, however, 
the name of lonians, which had been already found by 
Champollion in the catalogue of the allies of the Khetas 
against liamescs II. (about 1380), has been discovered there 
again. At all events, in this matter we agree with Curtius. 
We think as he does, that from very' early times Greeks lived 
just as much on the Asiatic coasts as on the European, and 
wo do not understand by what l ight Chios and Samos are 
so often reckoned as colonies, while Crete is included among 
the countries originally Greek. There was assuredly more 
Hellenic civilization in Samos .and Chios than in Crete, and 
the theory that when the lonians came to Chios and Samos 
after the Dorian migration, they found theic a people more 
foreign to the Greeks than the Dorians had found in Crete, 
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rests on no proof. The difference is that there are supposed 
to be dates for the settlements of Greeks in Chios and Samos, 
while for the colonizing of Crete there are admittedly none. 
But this is of no consequence one way or the other. The 
coasts and islands of Asia Minor are ancient Greek, i- 

NOTES 

1. Lelege.o, Horn. II. 20, 90 ; 10, 429, together witli Slot 
TliXairyoi Locus classicu-s, Strabo 7, 321, 322. Ari.st. fr. 127, 
quoted IjyStr., 32l,in reference to Acarnaiiia, Locri, Boeotia, llcgaris, 
Leuca.s ; Pans. 4, 36, 1 , for the Megarid and Pylo.s ; 4, 1 , l,for 
Laconia.—Lelex to llegara from Egypt, Pans. 1, 39,6 ; 44, 3. Leleges 
on the Ionic coast, Pherec. fr. Ill, quoted hy Str. 632; acc. to 
Jiphnnis, fr. 32 Ji., even on the .site of Aliletu.s, which is generally 
considered a C'ariaii .settlement.—Lelege.s as .slaves of the Carians, 
Ath. 6, 281, quoted from Pliilippus, a historian.—Pcla^gic Ledeges, 
Steph. Byz. s.v. Nird?;. —For the Leleges cf. e.sj). K. IV. Peimlixg, 
Dio Leleges, Lpz. 1862 ; and, disagreeing utterly with him. If. 
Kiepekt in the Monatsher. der Eerl. Acad. 18G],p. 114 seq.; also 
in his Lelirbucli, p. 240 i Illyrians). Deimling starts with the correct 
idea that there must be some reason for ascribing to the Leleges a 
wide range of expansion. This rea.son really i.^, not tlmt given by him, 
i.e. the facts connected with (heir worship, but the arbitrary com¬ 
bination of their authenticated dwelling-place.s and of their names 
made ill antiquity. Tlie first reason is the following. Their home, 
like that of the Carians,was on the coast of Asia Minor, and they were 
without doubt, like them, a maritime people, and thu.s visited many 
places. The second reason lie.s in their name. The name is ex¬ 
plained hy Hesiod, who is quoted by Strabo, 322, as that which Zeus 
AcKTors CK yaltjs Xdovi Trope AevKaXlmi, to which Strabo adds, 
(TvXXeKTovs yeyovevai. The deduction from thi.s was easy for the 
poets and logographers. An ancient maritime people, which was 
either a conglomeration of peoples of ilifferent origin or perchance 
the men presented liy Zeus to Deucalion, were sure to be found 
e\-ery wiiere, especially in places where there were seafaring folk (like 
the Teleho.ie iu Acarnania) or where ety'mology would seem to allow 
it (the Locrians as descendants of the Leleges). This exjilains how 
the Lelege.s are put in so many places in which they were probably 
never seen. Acc. to Menodotus, fr. 1, Mull. 3, 103, the temple 
of Hera in Samos was of Lelegean origin. 

2. Carians. In Megara, Pans. 1, 40, 6. In Epidaurtis and 
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Ilermione, Str. 8, 274. Siijipoged to be in Attii-a because of tbe 
pas.sage in Herod. 5. 66, ■ndiieli at tlie verv most proves that on one 
occasion a Carian migrated to Athens. In the islands, Time. 1, 8, 
where Caiians and Phoenicians are fairly eqnally balanced, a fact 
which does not appear to have been specially noted, although it is 
not uninteresting. Inventions of the Carians in Herod. 1, 17 ; 
Strabo, 14, 661, and other pas.sa"e.s quoted by Helbig, Horn. Epo.s, 
229. Helbig treats the subject e.vliaiistively. Acc. to Herod. 5, 88, 
even the so-called Ionic female robe is Kaeipa. f'arian inventions 
were known to the lonians of the Homeric Epos (Helb, 231). It 
appears that there i.s much that is Carian in the .so-called Ionian 
civilization.—Curetes in Actolia and Euboea, Str. 462-68.—Cau- 
cones in Messenia and southern Elis, Str. 345.—Ahante.s in 
Euboea, Str. 445.—Dryopes, Str. 373, 434, in the later Doris 
on Mt. Oeta, in Styra and Carysins in Euboea, afterwards in the 
island of Cythno.s, and in Asine and Ilermione. 

3. Mitiyae, O. Muller, Geschichten hellenischt-r Stumme und 
Stadte I. Orchomenos niid die Minyer, Breslau, 1820; Str. 414, 
415 ; Pau.s. .9, 34, 6 seq. 

4. Collection of Greek myths from antiquity in the Bibliotheca 
of Apollodorus (Midler, fr. 1) to which there is an e.\haustive 
commentary by Heyne. 

6. Aeolian.s. Thes.saly is so specially regariled a.s Aeolian 
territory, that acc. to Diod. 4, 67, its ancient name was Aooli. 5 . 
This information is worth as much as that wliich tells ns that 
Hellas was once called Pebi^gia. This again is one of the naive 
artifices of Greek manufacture of hi.-.torv, to a.ssert that a country 
had sticli ami such a name in ancient limes. The name perhaps 
existed, hut not always a- that of the particular country. .Sicily 
is an example. It was tioldly asserted in antiquity that it was 
formerly called Triumria. Yet this i.s probably merely a corrup¬ 
tion of Thvinaeio, which was incorrectly supposed to refer to .Sicily 
in a pas.s.age in Homer. The most important Aeolian district.s 
of later times are The.s.saly and Boeotia. Aec. to Time. 3, 102, 
the country about Pleuron and Calydon was likewise called Aeolis : 
it is obvious why Calyce was introdiK'ed into the genealogies. 

A.s for the Aeolian.s, I agree entirely with Dunckcr, 5, 356, 366 ; 
as also in holding, a.s I do, that the existence of an Aeolian dialect 
was asserted merely becaii.se they wi.sheil to contrast all the Greek 
dialects with the decidedly more developed ones of the Dorians and 
loni.ans. For the dialects cf. Brnginann’.s Gr. Gramm., ^ 3, in 
Iw. Mullers Hamlbuch der Klass. Altertliumsw. Tlie general 
body of the Greels were called Aeolian.s after subtracting these 
two most famous and most vigorous races. 
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6. Achaeans. Horn. II. 2, 683 oi t’ eixoi' i)S’ 'EAA.d8a 

KaWLyvvaLKa MvpjitSovfi Se KaXevvTo Kal "EAA)/pes Kal ’Kx^iol. 
Argos Achaikon, II. 9, 141, and el.sewhere. 

7. lonians. ’Idoves tXK€XiTm'M II. 13, 685, are evidently 
Athenians by reason of line 685 ; this does not prevent other jieople 
on the Saronic Gulf from having had the same name. 

8 . Route followed by Greek civilization, ace. to Curtius, I. 46. 
Ilerod. 2, 52, mentions the priests of Dodona. 

9. The old tale of the pious and worthy Pelasgians is now re¬ 
inforced in popular treiitises of antiquarians by another story of 
barbarous Pelasgians, who offered human sacrifice to Zeus, and to 
whom the lonians imj)arted their civilizing worship of Apollo, and 
one theory is just as well founded as the other. There are no 
groumls for the antithesis. The civilizing Apollo is a personage 
belonging to the age following the Dorian migration when oracles 
flourished, and transferred to an early period ; the worshippers of 
Apollo in primitive times could hardly have had milder customs 
than those of Zeus, to whom human sacrifice was rarely offered. 

10. Helbig has shown very ne.atly that the Homeric Epic does 
not represent the Heroes as very warlike, Horn, Epos, pp. 293, 
294. 

11. As analogies have been drawn from natural science, especially 
from geology, in the stuily of Greek history, another analogy of the 
same kind, which will make our views clearer, may not be out of 
place here. Formerly the theory of great and sudden cata,strophes 
prevailed in geology, now the view is widely held that changes are 
brought about in nature gradually by the operation of continuing 
causes. This, we believe, and we think it necessary to emphasize 
the idea, was the case with the influence of the East upon Greece. 
IVe do not assume firstly a period of Pela-^gian simjdicity and then a 
warlike epoch produced by Ionian and Phoenician iniluence.s, but 
we assert that the Greeks .and barbarians of Asia e.verted a con¬ 
stantly increasing influence, upon the European Greek.s, wdio were 
from the first as fond of fighting and as polytheistic as their Aryan 
brethren, and would have been much more capable of bringing 
about the subseeprent reaction, which is called the Dorian migration, 
if they had never had the character of peaceableness which is 
ascnlied to their early career. 

12. E. CcKTius, lonier vor.der ionischen Wanderung, 1855, 
and his Gr. Gesch. I. Bk. 1. note 7.—We fully adopt his main 
idea, that the coast of Asia Jlinor is just as much ancient Greek 
.soil as European Greece, and consider it a distinct scientific step in 
advance. For the Jevanna among the allies of the Khetas, cf. 
W. il. Muller, Asien und Europa nach altagyptischen Denkmalern, 
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Lpz., 1593, pp. 355, 369. With reference to tlie ancient expansion 
of the Greeks over a portion of Asia Minor, we make the follow¬ 
ing remarks in agreement with Curtins’ view; — According to 
ancient tradition Greek colonies came in the earliest times to 
Cyprus (Acamas, son of Tlieseus), to Lycia and Pamphylia, cf. Herod. 
7, 90, 91 : Teueriis, Lycus, Calchas. This is usually regarded as a 
fable. On the other hand, E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums, I. 
§ 279, is inclined to admit that Greek settlements from the west in 
Cyprus and Pamphylia preceded the Ionian migration. Why, how¬ 
ever, we ask, .should European Greeks have gone so far afield at a 
time when places nearer home were unclaimed ? Is it merely on 
account of Greek tradition, which connects them with the Trojan 
War ? Is it not more natural—assuming their Greek character 
even in early times—to say that they were the remains of the old 
Greek population of Asia Minor ? The descent of the Cyprians and 
Pamphylians from Greeks who were returning home from Troy has 
as much value for Asia Minor as tlie supposed origin of the 
Oenotrians and other races coming from Greece, and the settle¬ 
ment of Diomedes and other heroes in Italy ; moreover it hajipens 
that Calchas appears in both countries 



CHAPTEE VIII 

REMAINS OF EARLY ART IN GREECE : TROY, MYCENAE, 
ORCHOMENUS, TIRYNS 

What then do we know in detail of the condition of the 
Greeks in the age preceding the Dorian migration ? First and 
foremost we have the results of the discoveries which hai'e 
been made on Greek soil, and fortunately in places which in 
ancient times were looked upon as the chief seats of power 
and civilization in that early age. Jlyccnae, Orchomenus, 
Tiryns, and Troy have been the scenes of the most interesting 
discoveries of modern times, thanks to the energy and 
enthusiasm of Heinrich Schliemann. These discoveries have 
enriched our knowledge of the life of antiquity in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, and have raised many a problem for science 
to solve. 

Of these places Troy was in the most primitive stage of 
civilization.! Opinions had been hitherto divided as to its 
jiosition. In modern times precedence was given to the view 
which placed the town of Priam on the hill of Bunarbaschi; 
and if an opinion as to the site of the city is to be formed 
only from the Homeric poems and from a general idea of Troy’s 
im])ortance, Bunarh.aschi, by reason of its strong and lofty 
l)osition, certainly has the advantage over all other places that 
might answer to the descrijRion. But the criteria produced 
by Schliemann are still more important than these. While no 
remains of importance h.ave ever been found on Bunarbaschi, 
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on another hill nearer the sea, the hill of Hissarlik, which in 
later antiquity was the site of the new town of Ilium (con¬ 
sidered by most of the ancients to be also that of the famous 
Troy), such an immense accumulation of old ruins has been 
found, and so great a number of remarkable objects have 
been exhumed for our admiration and inquiry, that we can 
have no reasonable doubt that the city which the poets had 
in their mind’s eye when they related the tale of the Trojan 
war, was on the spot described by Schliemann, even if it does 
not exactly correspond to the idea of Tro}' which we gather 
from Homer. 

Immediately eastwards of the promontory of Sigeum, a 
valley descending from the slopes of Mount Ida opens towards 
the Hellespont, about eight miles long and two and a half 
broad, and watered by two streams, the larger one, the 
Scamander, to the south, and the Siniois to the north, which 
unite close to the sea. In this valley, about three miles from 
the sea-shore, there rises a hill about 160 feet high, the last 
spur of a mountain ridge, with a summit of moderate dimen¬ 
sions, 600 by 900 feet, in all about .sixty thousand square 
}'ards. On this spot Schliemann, who was assisted later by 
Dorpfold, began to make excavations in 1S70, and obtained 
surprising results. It proved to be the site of several cities, 
each l 3 ’ing on the ruins of its predecessor, and forming a mass 
of dchriii about 4.5 feet high. The .second layer from the 
bottom is extremelj' remarkable. It presented materials for a 
topographical sketch ; a city wall, the upper part of quairied 
stone, and the lower of bricks baked in the .sun, with towers 
and three gatewaj's, and large halls. Various interesting 
objects were found in it, such as vases (among them the so-called 
picture-vases), utensils in .stone and bronze, and, what created 
the greatest sensation, a rich collection of gold articles, which 
Schliemann has called the treasure of Pri;un. It consists of 
golden cuj)s, bracelets, earrings, and head-liands, most of them 
without ornamentation. The enormous stratum of scoriae 
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which covered tiie city recalls the coiiHagratioii which do.stioyed 
Troy. The ornaments, Avhich were j)iled together as if for 
removal in case of sudden danger, correspond to the fame of 
the wealth of Troy. But many other details do not agree with 
Homer’s narrative, such as the small extent of the ruins and 
the much more primitive standard of civilization. But this of 
course does not prevent us from identifying Hissarlik with 
Troy. Poets are not statisticians, especially when thej^ live 
centuries after the events which the}' relate. The view that 
those discoveries in ancient Troy belong to the primitive history' 
of Greece is not justified merely by our idea of the close rela¬ 
tionship of the races dwelling on the shores of the Aegean, but 
also by the Homeric descriptions themselves, which do not 
reveal any national difference between Greeks and Trojans. 

The oldest stratum of ruins upon the island of Thera - 
appears to be a little more recent than the second town 
of Hissarlik. Here volcanic eruptions have buried many 
remains of primary ages, and implements of stone and copper 
as well as ^-ases have been found in a well-preserved stratum 
of ruins evidently of Phoenician origin. The inhabitants of 
Thera sowed barley. 

The discoveries at Mycenae introduce us to another and 
still more brilliant world.® 

Between the valley which sends its waters westw'ard of 
the Acrocorinthus into the Corinthian Gulf, and the valley of 
the Inachus, the chief river of the plain of Argos, there rises 
the mountain of Treton, which is a spur of the chains of the 
Argolic peninsula, and is traversed by the road from Corinth 
to Argos. Close to the jmint at w'hich the road descends to 
the south, on the eastern slopes of the mountain, commanding 
the plain and guarding the pass to the north, lies the city 
of the Atreidae, Mycenae. It must have been a large city, 
extending at least a thou.sand j'ards from north to south, and 
six hundred from east to west. At the north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity is the citadel, in the form of an irregular triangle. In 
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the space just inside the entrance there is a circle formed by 
a double row of stone slabs, in the western j)art of which 
Schliemann found five large tombs, twenty to thirty-five feet 
below the present surface of the ground, to which has recently 
been added a sixth, excavated by the Archaeological Society of 
Athens (1876-1877). They contained altogether seventeen 
bodies, not all buried in the orderly manner which respect 
for death demands, but some of them appearing to have been 
thrown in haste into the tombs. The bodies were partially 
burnt before or at the time of burial. Buried with them was 
found a large number of objects of the most varied kind. 

The third tomb — the first and second being of minor 
importance—contained three bodies, nearly 700 round plates 
of gold ornamented with regularly stamped patterns, a large 
head-piece made of bands of gold, three square gold plates 
with engravings, and a gold cup. The fourth tomb contained 
five bodies, of which four had golden masks on their faces, a 
dagger of bronze, with inlaid golden ornamentation represent¬ 
ing a lion hunt, a gold lion’s mask, a silver bull’s head, gold 
rings, vases of alabaster and amber beads. Similar discoveries 
were made in the other graves. Besides these, pottery and 
roughly-worked iilols were found everywhere. On the top, 
amid the dihri^, Schliemann found several grave-stones uj)on 
which are rejire.scnted charioteers and spiral ornaments in 
relief; these eviilcntly served to indicate the position of the 
tombs. Carved stones and pieces of pottery of great interest 
for the history of art were also found outside the tomb.s. The 
section of the citadel which contains the tombs is sej^arated 
from the rest. The whole citadel is enclosed by a strong wall 
of Cyclopean or Pelasgic architecture, i.e. built of blocks of 
irregular form. It does not however belong entirely to the 
oldest tyj)e of this style. Both the contents of the graves 
of Mycenae and the walls show-traces of different period.^. 
Moreover, points especially exposed to attack had to be 
strengthened by walls more carefully constructed. Ibis 
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explains the superior wortmanship of the passage leading 
from outside to the main gateway of the citadel, the famous 
Lions’ Gate, which before Schliemann’s discoveries was the 
chief monument of primitive Greek art, and is still one of 
the most important. Over the gateway, which is ten feet 
high and averages nine feet in width, lies a gigantic stone, 
sixteen feet in length, six and a half feet in height, and three 
feet in thickness, above wliich, to relievo the downward 
pressure, a triangular gap has been left, filled in front by an 
ornamental slab. Tliis slab is ornamented with two lions 
rampant on either side of a pillar in relief, unfortunately 
without their heads, but the bodies, in contrast to most of 
the productions of Asiatic art, exhibit an endeavour to 
present a faithful and unexaggerated copy of nature. 

But the importance of Mycenae in the history of Greek 
art is not confined to the tombs of the Acropolis and the 
Lions’ Gate. The remains of at least six remarkable build¬ 
ings have been foiind in the lower city, the so-called treasuries, 
of a kind not met with in later times in Greece. 

The largest and best preserved is the so-called treasury of 
Atreus, well known from early times, but only recently com¬ 
pletely excavated by Schliemann. A passage leads to a door, 
higher but nari’ower than the Lions’ Gate and built in the 
same style. The interior is a vault about sixteen yards high 
and of the same breadth. The vault is not built of stones 
hewn into the shape of a wedge, but of horizontal layers, 
which become gradually narrower towards the top. At the 
entrance there were decorated pillars of coloured marble. The 
accumulation of earth on the roof prevented the dome from 
l)eing seen fruni the outside. A similar building exists not 
far from the Heraeum, on the road to Argos. 

To the north of Athens, close to Menidi, the ancient 
Acharnae, a building of the same kind has been found, which 
has proved to be a tomb. Evidently the dome-shaped build¬ 
ings of i\Iyccnae were also tombs and not treasure-houses, as 
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supposed by the ancients, or perhaps, as P. Gardner thinks, 
they served both purposes. The tomb at IMenidi contained 
similar objects to those found in the tombs at Mj'cenae, but of 
far less importance ; the same may be said of the cave-tombs 
found in Attica near Spata (the deme Paeania) and of the 
tombs hollowed out of the mountain near Xauplia. A dome¬ 
shaped grave has also been discovered in Bapheiiim (Vaphio) 
near Amyolae, which has yielded among other things some 
gold cups with decorations of great importance. 

The whole plan of Mycenae and the fortification of the 
mountain-passes leading to the north, which are explained 
by the latest German topograjihical sketche.s, disphi}' great 
judgment and reflection. It is evident that the importance 
of Mycenae as a fortress was caused by its position opposite 
Argos, which commanded a portion of tlie plain, and that 
the northern mountain - passes were secured to protect the 
rear and leave its whole force available for operations towards 
the south. 

The city which holds the tliird place of importance in the 
history of earliest Greek civilization is the Boeotian Orcho- 
menus,^ which lies at the wcstein extremity of the Copaic 
Lake close to tlie modern Skripu. Nothing remains, however, 
of its former grandeur but the famous Treasury of Minyas, a 
circular building in the same style as the Mycenaean tieasurics 
described above. It has been excavated by Sehlieniann. The 
main apartment contained nothing remarkable, but in a side 
chamber were found some of the stone .slabs which served as 
a roof. The agreement of the decoration useil here with that 
found in a tomb in Egyptian Tliebe.s, belonging at the very 
latest to the twelfth century B.o., is one of the most important 
facts for the history of early Greek art and its origin. 

The fourth of the primitive towns is Tiryns. Hero until 
quite lately the walls were the only subjects of study.“ 
Tiryns lies between Nauplia and Argos, upon a rock rising 
slightly out of the plain. The walls consist of regular layers 
VOL. I o 
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of huge almost unhewn rocks, ranging up to nine feet in 
length and three in thickness. They are as much as 
twenty-five feet thick in jdaces, hut are not solid throughout. 
In certain places an inner gallery has been built running 
parallel to the walls, the roof of which consists of stone slabs 
overlapping one another and gradually converging, with open¬ 
ings outwards. The original height of this wall is estimated 
at sixty feet, and C 3 'clopes from Lycia are said to have been 
its architects. The Homeric epithet for Tiiyns, the walled 
city, indicates that the walls were looked upon as unique of 
their kind. All this has been long known, but Schliemann 
has lately discovered some remains of a large building, hitherto 
almost unknown, which gives us an idea of a palace of that 
period, and in vdiieh much of the decoration is noteworthy, 
especiallt’ a wall which bears a strong resemblance to the 
roof at Orchomenus. 

We cannot refer hero to the other remains of so-called 
Cyclopean or Pelasgic walls found in Greece, for they may 
just as likely be of later origin—for people who wished to save 
themselves the trouble of hewing the stones into rectangles 
maj' in later times have used irregular blocks, and the sUde 
of construction, whether with four-cornered or irregular blocks, 
depends very much on the kind of stone used—but we may 
mention the grand ruins of Gulas on the Copaic Lake, 
because many persons consider this the site of the most 
ancient Orchomenus, though without good reason.® 

Of the five places above described, the remains of Troy 
exhibit the oldest stage of civilization, while Thera comes 
next. Then come the walls of Tiryns, then IVfycenae, 
the palace of Tiryns and Orchomenus. But the decorative 
remains show that Tiryns continued to be a seat of culture 
when INH’cenae and Orchomenus became important. The con¬ 
nection between Tiryns and Mycenae is also evident. The 
position ami remains of both these cities show that the same 
race possessed both strongholds, and received its culture from 
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the East, at first fixing its citadel in Tiryns near the 
sea, and afterwards establishing itself on a more imposing 
scale in Mycenae, where it managed to secure itself from 
hostile attacks on ever}' side. 

The objects discovered in these places raise many questions. 
It is clear that on its artistic side this civilization came from 
the East, and not only from Asia, but also from Egypt. But 
the particular origin of many classes of works of art, especially 
those found in Mycenae, is not so obvious. For it cannot be 
proved that everything is directly imitated from Asiatic or 
Egyptian art. Much remains that is unique and denotes a 
new stage of artistic development, which cannot be shown to 
have existed in the great civilization of the East, especially in 
three branches, terra-cotta work, engraved stones, and gold 
work.*^ 

The most important specimens of earliest art are the vases.** 
Of these some are painted, others plain. The former resemble 
the vessels found in northern Europe of the so-called pre¬ 
historic age, and are numerous in Troy, but less so at Mycenae. 
Of the painted vases, some have dull colours; and similar ones 
have been found in Assyria and Phoenicia. Those painted in 
varnish, which are plentiful at Mycenae, are found also in the 
east of rfreoce, in the islands, and here and there in the west. 
These vases are decorated with animals and plants of an order 
not highly developed ; human figures seldom ajjpear. This 
class of vessels is now called the Jlycenaean. ilycenaean 
vases h.ave been recently found at Athens, between the Pny.x 
and the Areopagus, in ancient tombs. Their origin and use 
are still unexplained. Connected with these are v'esscis with 
decorations consisting of geometrical figures, now called the 
Dijjylon type. After them comes the so-called Oriental style, 
with its rosettes an<l fantastic figures of animals.*’ 

The carved stoTies which belong to this ])erio<l arc now 
generally called island .stone.s, because most of them ni’c found 
in the i.slands of the Aegean, chiefly in those to tlu' siaith- 
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ward, as Crete and Melos. But the name is not altogether 
appropriate, as the mainland, an<l particularly the Poloponnose, 
have yielded many specimens. They arc akin to the oldest 
class of terra-cotta objects mentioned above, but exhibit many 
points of difference which distinctly indicate an Asiatic 
origin. 

The numerous stamped gold plates form the most important 
part of the gold work discovered in Mycenae. They have 
partly stellated and similar patterns, partly cuttle-fish and 
butterflies, all very neatly executed. Besides these there arc 
engravings in gold, but not all of the same character and 
style. The gold cups of Vaphio are the flower of Mycenaean 
art. 

AVe find, therefore, in Mycenae a number of works of art, 
which are in part found elsewhere in Greece, and which cannot 
be designated either as Asiatic or Egyptian. Eecently a 
native origin has been strongly' claimed for all this art, in the 
speckal sense that it is not of Semitic but of Indo-European 
character. This, however, is not proved.'’ The safest course 
is to say that it is a peculiar product of a stream of civilization 
flowing from Asia Minor, which perhaps had its source on the 
west coast of Asia, or perhaps in the islands of the Aegean, 
some of it perhaps in European Greece. 

And why not some of it in Mycenae itself ? That artists 
did work there is obvious; the lion relief over the gateway of 
Mycenae was not brought to Greece on board ship. That the 
wealthy rulers of Mycenae sent for artists from Asia is natural. 
The Asiatic origin of the walls of Tiryns is indicated by the 
tradition that they were built by Cyclopes from Lycia. But in 
order to imitate what these men had taught there was no need 
for people to come from Asia again. And if the architecture at 
Mycenae shows an advance on that of Tiryns, it may very' easily* 
have been accomplished by natives. The roof of the chamber 
of the treasure-house at Orchomenus is, it is true, an imitation 
of an Egyptian pattern, but we cannot believe that the slabs 
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were brought from Egypt to Ctreece; there must have been 
artists in Orchomonus itself, perhaps of Phoenician origin, or 
from Asia Minor. Many of the smaller objects also may 
therefore have been executed in Mycenae. 

But at that time there were not only works of art more or 
less freely imitated from Oriental design in European Greece ; 
an entirely new element was sujieradded. "Wo recognize in the 
lions at Mycenae the realization of an artistic conception dis¬ 
tinct from that which inspired Oriental artists. In these lions 
the spirit of routine has been avoided which in Assyria and 
Egypt led to an unnatural exaggeration of certain forms, in 
Assyria to give the idea of strength, and in Egypt to produce 
that of elegance. In the lions at Mycenae can be seen the 
beginning of a new art. And the treasuries at Mycenae, so 
far as we can judge, are also really new. Cone-shaped 
mounds over tombs were known in Asia, but in ■nhat part of 
Asia can be found such vaults as those of Orchomenus and 
Mycenae 1 And to attain to the conception of such vaults a 
long practice must have been necessary. Many gateways and 
many passages, perhaps also many buildings with converging 
roofs, must have been built before the idea of erecting tho.se 
circular buildings was conceived. Perha])s the building on 
Mount Ocha in Euboea, vhich is sujiposed to be a Greek 
temple of great antiquiti', belongs to this early stage of archi¬ 
tecture. It is forty feet long, twenty-five feet broad, and 
the walls inside are eight feet high. The roof is f<irmed by 
oblique layers of stones overlapping each other on the in.sido, 
which do not meet in the centre, but leave an opening eighteen 
feet long and one and a half broad, ivhich forms a space in 
the building open to the sky. But from a building of this 
description to a trea.sure-house such as we find in ilycenae and 
Orchomenus is a great .step. We must a.s.Mime that the distance 
was first bridged over in Eiirojie,’" and then we have the proof 
of independent creations in art among the Grei'k peoples of 
that continent. 
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With a little imagination we can form a picture of the life 
of the princes and nobles in and around Mycenae and Orcho- 
menus at the time when these cities were at their prime. 
Gigantic walls appear, of different periods, as the traveller sees 
by the more or less perfected style of building ; in front of the 
gateways, scattered here and there, are the domes of the huge 
tombs of the royal family. On the plains can be seen youths 
and men practising chariot-racing. The houses of the rich are 
adorned with coloured stones, after Egyptian and Phoenician 
patterns, and in the rooms where the greatest luxury is to be 
displayed, with bronze plates. On festivals the men appear 
in the splendour of their arms, wearing swords richly inlaid 
with gold, rivalling the workmanship of the Renaissance ; the 
women with beautifully-worked ornaments of gold on head, 
neck, and arms. At the banquets there were placed before 
the guests goblets of silver and gold just brought over by 
Phoenician sailors, or taken as booty by the warriors. The 
apartments of the women are adorned with costly trifles, here 
an ostrich egg with decorations of alabaster, there a casket of 
cedarwood containing carved stones, gold rings, and amber 
beads. Everywhere is seen the desire to add beauty and 
charm to life. IMycenae and Orchomenus imitate in their own 
way, and not without originality, Memphis and Babylon and 
Sidon and the palaces of Syria and Asia Minor. 


NOTES 

1. H. ScHLiEMAXN, IHos, Stadt und Laml der Trojaner, Lpz. 
1881 : Trojii, Ergebnisse meiner neuesteii Ausgrabungen auf der 
Bamtelle vuu Troja, Lpz. 1884 ; both works very fully illustrated. 
Of. K.Sc'HUchhardt, Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen, 2 Aufi.,Lpz. 1892. 
Sehliemaiin wa.s of opinion that only the citadel of Troy was upon 
tlie summit of Hissarlik, which he excavated, and that the town 
was farther l)elow. His object was to be more consistent with 
Homer, who makes the town of Troy so much larger. Yet it is to 
be noticed that his line of argument is not conclusive (his reasons 
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are, in fact, merely as follows :—three gates to the citadel, a small 
piece of wall, which may he the beginning of a city wall, and 
debris beneath the citadel), and that, granting the existence of the 
lower city, the area given by Sehlienianu rests merely on grounds 
of expediency, not on traces of walls. The view of E. Botticher 
(A usland, 1883, n. 51-52) that the citadel was only a jdace for the 
cremation of coipses, has been convincingly I’efuted by Schliemann’s 
colleague, ^Y. Diirjifeld, Beil. z. Allgeni. Ztg. 1884, Nr. 294. 
ifoi cover, a conference of archaeologists held in Truv itself has not 
led to a confirmation of Botticher’s views. 

2. F. Lenohmant, Dca-onverte de constructions antchisturiques 
dans file de Thcrasia, Rev. Archeol. Nos. 14 and 16 ; F. Fouqe^, 
Une Pompei antohistorique. Rev. des d. mondes, 83, p. 923. Also 
Mission scieutifique a Pile do Santorin, Archives des missions. If. 
1867. Fuuquc places the catastrophe, which destroyed a part of 
the island and buried its earliest civilization, between 2000 and 
1800 B.c. Cf. also Mamet, De ins. Thera, Par. 1871, with 
plates. 

3. H. ScHLiEifANN, Mycenae, Bericht uber meine Forschungon 
und Entdeckungen in Mykcnae und Tiryns, Ljiz. 1878 ; Steefen, 
Karten von Mykenai, Berl. 1884, two ])lates, with text by 
Steffen and Lolling ; cf. also P. Gardner, New Chapters, Ch. iii. 

4. H. Schliemann, Bericht uber meine Aiisgrabungen im 
boeotischen Orohomeno.s, Lpz. 1881. 

5. Cff. Schliemann, Tiryns, Ljiz. 1886 ; P. Gardner, New 
Clnqiters, Ch, iv. 

6. Ulrich’s Reisen und For-chungen in Griechenland, I. 218, 
which Cuitius quotes (G. G., I.'*, ami note 46 to p. 78), has not 
proved it. 

7. A. Mir.CHHuFEii, Die Anfange der Kun»t in Giiechenland, 
I41Z. 1883; and, as a imeful .supjdcnient and correction, 0. Ross- 
BACH, Griechisclie Gemmen altcster Technik, Archaolog. Zeitung, 
188.3, 

8. Dumont et Chaplain, Les ccAamiques de la Grece propre, 
Paris, has remained unfini'hed. Chief work of reference; A. 
Fuktwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensamnil. im. Ant. d. Jfus. zu 
Berlin, 2 Bde. 1885.—Ilelbig, Das Homerisohe Epos, jr. 279, 
describes how, before the Doi'ian migration, two systems of decora¬ 
tion grew up side by side, “of nhich the one was geometrical in 
character, the other rvpre.-.eiited plant-like ornaments, and also 
lion.s, panthers, and fanta.stic forms of beasts.” 

9. The subject has been specially studied by Loscheke and 
P'urtwaiigler. For a comprehensive woik by the latter awaiting 
publication cf. the reports of the meeting of the I’erliii Aichaeo- 
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logical Society for July 1884, e.g. in the Berl. Phil. Wochen.schiilt, 
1884, No. 42. Be.seai'ches ou this subject are iu such an un- 
finisheil state, and go so much into detail, that a short resume like 
the present is too much e.xposeii to the tuofold danger of getting 
out of date too soon, and, having regar<l to the nicety of the dis- 
tinction.s, of perhaj^s not even stating the last phase of the i[uestion 
u'itli sufficient precision to render the author’s meaning. The 
older vases may be divided into the following categories 
(Murray, Handbook of Greek Arch.aeology);—(1) Primitive types. 
(2) Mycenaean type.s (also in lalysus, Spata, iMenidi, Athens, 
Crete, Garia, Calymna, and elsewhere. Murray calls it “ colonial 
pottery,” p. 30). (3) Geometrical or dijihyluntic type, to which 

belongs tlie Phaleron clas.?, Murray, 38. (4) Graeco-A.siatic vase.s, 

vith ruws of animals (Rliudes, Naucratis), M. 61. (5) Corinthian 

vases, M. 79. 

10. If tlie two fighting men, an illustration of whom is given 
by Milohhofer, p. 34, under No. 35, really date from the age 
before the Dorian migration, tliere must have been an idea even at 
that time of some of the principles of later Greek art, and its tyjies 
of form luu.st have been anticipated. The tcchniijue of the gold 
cups of Vapliio discovered by Tzuntas is, in Perrot’s opinion, of 
native origin. Now, Iiowcver, it is reported that Flinders Petrie 
has discovered a mural decoration in the -same style as that of the 
gold cups ill the palace of Chnen.itoii at Tel-el-Amarna. For the 
connection between Mycenaean and Egyidian art cf. P. Gardner, 
New Ch., p. 72 seip, and p. 85. The connection between M\ cenaean 
art and Egypt is a criterion for deciding tlie question, to what 
period that art and the Mycenaean civilization belong. Cliuenaten 
(XVIII. dyii.) lived about 1500 B.c. We may place the 
Mycenaean culture about 1600-1200 B.c. All this is, however, 
somewhat indefinite. Some scholars appear still to hold that this 
connection witli Egypt does not prevent us from placing the 
ilycenaean art at a much later date. Cf. a discussion in the 
Athenaeum, 1892, between C. Torr and E. Gardner, also 
Murray’s Handbook, p. 07. I am of the opinion that it is pre- 
Doric. 

II. The analogy with the productions of Indian art discovered 
by Milcliliofer cannot, in our opinion, hohl good, owing to tlie wide 
discrepancy of date. More to the point is his remark that the mixed 
figures with heads of horses, repre.seiited so largely in the island 
stones, do not appear in the country of the Euphrates nor in Egypt. 
But it i.s not altogether accurate. There is at least one example from 
the Euphrates (a winged horse from Nineveh, Perrot et Chipiez, 
II. Fig. 279). On the other liand, Milchliofer’s remark that the 
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hor^e plays an important part in Indian mythology is quite correct. 
This would certiiinly point to an Indo-European origin for this art. 
But comj^are the very apt remarks of Perrot, Hist. III. 601 seq., 
and besides important considerations of principle militate against 
tlie theory of an Aryan type of ait. Milchhofer tries to place the 
special development of this style of art in Crete. His reasons are 
the following;—many of the island stones have been discovered 
in Crete ; the cuttlefish on the g(dd plates point to an art culti¬ 
vated on the sea-coast j lastly, Crete was famous for its ancient 
practice of art. In opposition to this argument we remark as 
follows :—Crete is pre-eminently tlie home of .Semitic influence 
(Europa, Talus, the Minotaur) ; therefore the existence of a specific 
Indo-European art in this island would have to be proved by very 
clear evidence. We might just as well select Rhodes, nhcre more 
vases have been discovered, and where the Telchines lived, who, 
according to Diodorus, 5, 05, were artists in a higher sense than 
the Cretan Dactyli, who were rather artizans tlian artists. More¬ 
over, it is not easy to see—and thi.s is very important—what new 
element Crete, with its alleged devotion to and practice of art, 
could have added to those elements which, according to Milcli- 
hofer liim.self, already existed in Indo-Eurojiean art. Let us con¬ 
sider the following :—the gold plates ivilh the cuttlefish were not 
found in Crete ; gold itself is not found in Crete, but in Asia 
Minor ; it is therefore more natural to as.sume that the gold articles 
were w'orked there. In that ca.se the identity of the art and origin 
of the gold plates and the island stone.s i.s mere a-siuiiptiuii, and 
scarcely jirohable, and if the gold jil.ites with the cuttlefish do not 
originate in Crete, and there is m. juob.ibihty that they do so, 
they are of no value as proof that the ciilire ait ongnialed in 
Crete. Among the carved gold ring' Mihhhofer di'cuVei' Cretan 
art in the one representing a wuiiian under a tiee. This ring, 
however, is not of better workmaii.ship tlian the others, hut worse, 
so that this specially Cretan jiroduct does not even jireseut any 
advance ujion the rest. Tlu-re is thus no jiruof that Crete had 
more to do with this .rtyle of art than other couiitrie.s. The style 
of the island stones and the large gold ring.' hetiays a Baby¬ 
lonian origin, cf. the drawing of the cylinder hy Hoimiud, 
Geschichte Babyloniens mid Assyriens, Berl. 1885, p. 341. I'or 
the carved .stones cf. Murray’s Handbook. Further, Milch- 
hofer, in his e.s.say on Schlieiiiaiin in WeAerniann’s Mouat'heft. n 
1891, November, does not lay .stiess on hi' Indo-European theurv, 
hut empha.sizes the roiiin'ction with Eg\]it. t'liule figure' in 
limestone from tlie island of Ceros, Knliler, Mitth. il. d. aich. Iii-l. 
in Atheii, it, 2 Heft. 
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12. How far the rulers of Mycenae, etc,, reg.xrdod theni.seh’es 
as foreigners we cannot say. The conjecture of U. Kolder is worthy 
of notice, that their civilization may have originated among the 
Carians. AVe saw (Chaj). VII.) that there was an element in 
Greek civilization of admittedly Carian origin. But the Carian 
hypotliesis has been successfully refuted by Percy Gardner, New 
Ch., p. 80. 



CHAPTER IX 

FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON GREECE. EGYPT, PHOENICIA 

The Greeks received the rudiments of their civilization from 
Asia and in part also from Egypt. The civilization of Asia 
Minor might have come to Greece direct, and without inter¬ 
mediaries, for they were in constant contact with the nations 
of that country; that of Assyria might also have been con¬ 
veyed through the peoples of Asia Minor; but there was 
another route available, through Phoenicia. Egypt could 
hardly communicate with Greece except by means of the 
Phoenicians. 

If certain facts in Egyptian history have been rightly inter¬ 
preted, we should have much more to relate concerning the 
connection between Greece and Egypt; it is alleged that 
Greek races carried on war in Egypt even before 1200 E.C.^ 

Under King Seti I., at a time when his son Eameses II. 
was in reality ruler, Egypt was attacked by the Libyans and 
other allied nations called the Shardana and Tursha, who are 
believed to have been Sardinians and Tyrrhenians. But the 
relations of Greece and Egypt were closer in the great war, 
which Eameses II. had afterwards when on the throne to wage 
against the Khetas (Hittites), a powerful nation inhabiting the 
borders of Syria and Asia Minor. With the Khetas were 
united other races, the Dardana, Masu, Padasa, Jevanna, ami 
Leka. The Dardana are said to be the Trojans or their 
kindred; according to some scholars the Jevanna were the 
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lonians. PaJasa remind.s us of Pedasus, a town in the south 
of Asia Minor, Leka of the Lycians, ilasu of the Mysiaiis. If 
these interpretations are correct, we have hero a great coalition 
of races of Asia Minor, some of them closely related to the 
Greeks. Under Menej)hta, the succe.ssor of Eameses II., fresh 
tribes from the north threatened Egypt, and were also re¬ 
pulsed. These were the Tursha, Shardana, and Leka, whom 
the Egyptians already knew, and the Shakal.sha and Akai- 
washa, the Sicels and Achaeans. This would make the name 
borne by the Greeks at the most brilliant period of their earliest 
history appear also in Egypt about the thirteenth century 
B.c. Under the most powerful king of the 20th dynasty, 
Eameses III., the nations of the north appear on the scene as 
invaders of Egypt for the last time, and with new names. The 
Tursha, Leka, and Shakalsha are joined by the Pulesta, Djak- 
karu, and Daunava. Are the Djakkaru the Teucrians, and 
the Dauna'ra the Danai ? The latter supposition seems very 
probable. And perhaps the Danai a[)peared even in the 18th 
dynasty, under Thotlimcs III., as enemies of Egypt, which 
would make their hostility last from about the fifteenth to the 
twelfth century B.c. But unfortunately all those interpreta¬ 
tions of names are still contested and very problematical." 

And even if Greeks went to Egypt in those days, it is not 
possible that they learned the civilization of the Egyptians 
there, and then transplanted it into Greece. That must have 
been effected by other means. Many writers of the present 
day suppose that much was transmitted by the Khetas, who 
for a long period held a very important position in anterior 
Asia.® If, however, the Khetas did exercise an important 
influence on the Greeks, it is certain also that much must be 
ascribed to the Phoenicians. 

It is not an easy task to describe the importance of the 
Phoenicians to Greece. Their general character is no doubt 
known through the long researches devoted to them. They 
were a nation of sea-traders with municipal autonomy, and in 
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this respect were the forerunners of the Greeks. They were 
Semitic in language and religion ; in art they were dependent 
on others, especially on the Egyptians and the dwellers on the 
Euphrates ; but they knew how to communicate their skill 
and knowledge to others. Even tlic Jev/s had expcT-ience of 
this latter quality. But no genuine remains of their civiliza¬ 
tion exist, like those of the Egyptian.s and Assyrians. Almost 
everything that comes from the Phoenicians is found, not 
in the small area of Phoenicia, hut in other countries ; it 
has therefore been subjected to foreign influence. Our know¬ 
ledge of them consequently' rests to a great extent on con¬ 
jecture, and it is therefore difficult to distinguish what is of 
Phoenician origin even in Greece. Let us first consider what 
the ancients thought about the matter. 

Their accounts of the settlements of the Phoenicians in 
Greek territory are mostly contained in the legend of Cadmus.'* 
After Europa was carried off by Zeus, Agenor dispatched his sons 
Cadmus, Thasos, and Cilix in se.arch of her. Cilix remained 
in Cilicia, Thasos on the i.sland of that name. Cadmus went 
first to Crete, then to Khodes, Thera, Melos, and Thrace. 
Here he opened the Pangaic mines. He then visited Delphi 
to inquire after the fate of Europa. The oracle advised him 
to give up further search, to follow a cow and settle where she 
should lie down. The spot was Thebes in Boeotia, and here 
a Phoenician colony' was founded. At last he was driven 
from Thebes by' Pentheus, and went to Illyria, which took its 
name from his son Illy'rius,’’ and there died. 

If we relied only on these accounts, we should not be 
justified in identifying these wanderings of Cadmus 'with the 
gradual settlements of Phoenicians upon Greek territory, for 
we do not know how much of them is arbitrary invention. If 
Cadmus died in Illyria and left a son Illyrius, that of itself 
cannot make us believe in the existence of a Phoenician 
colony' in Illyria. Other traces of Phoenicians must be pro¬ 
duced in the places which Cadmus is said to have visited. 
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before we can accept the settlement of Phoenicians there 
as a fact. 

For the present, we may leave Crete on one side. Cadmus 
comes to Rhodes. Here it is said an indigenous people, of the 
race of the Heliadae, originally dwelt, who were conquered and 
reduced to submission by the Phoenicians.*’ The Phoenicians 
had later to submit to the Carians, and these in their turn to 
the Dorians. But when the Dorians landed on the island, 
they still found Phoenicians in the citadel of lalysus, who were 
forced to cai)itulate by a stratagem. Even in later times, this 
Phoenician element in lalysus was of importance, and was 
represented specially in the priestly families. 

From Rhodes Cadmus went to Thera (Calliste), where he 
left Membliarus ’’ with a few companions. But Phoenicians 
come to Thera in other ways. We have seen that when they 
came to Thera, the island had already contained a population 
which was annihilated by the collapse of the central peak of 
the volcano. According to Pausanias, Theras, who was de¬ 
scended from the stock of Cadmus, found Phoenicians in Thera 
110 years after the Trojan War, and on that account settled 
there. 

The island of Blelos, not far from Thera, is said to have 
been a colony of the Phoenician town of Byblus.® 

Cadmus proceeded from Thera to the north of the Aegean 
Sea, and landed at Samothrace and on the Thracian coast, 
while his brother took possession of Thasos. The existence of 
Phoenicians in Thasos was universally admitted in antiquity. 
Heracles was held in special honour there, and put on a level 
with the Tyrian god. The Phoenicians were induced to settle 
in Thasos by the quantity of gold on the island. Herodotus ^ 
speaks with admiration of the Phoenician gold mines there. 

The occupation of Samothrace by the Phoenicians!** may have 
left some traces in the worship of the Cabeiri practised there. 

No Phoenician remains have been foun<l on the Thracian 
coast. As, however, the legends assert that Cadmus opened 
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the mines of Pangaeus,’* we are Justified in holding that the 
Phoenicians had a colony there. 

Now we come to the settlement in Thebes. But first we 
will refer to other traces of the presence of Phoenicians in 
Greece. Two points of view must be considered here. Where 
the name of a place or religious forms of worship indicate the 
probability of Phoenician origin, there Phoenicians have prob¬ 
ably settled. But great caution is necessary, for we cannot 
argue the existence of a coloru' of a people from every point 
of resemblance to its worshi]). And further, we must not over¬ 
look the fact that everything in Greece of a Semitic character 
does not necessarily originate with Phoenicians settled there. 

Everything bears out the supposition that the island of 
Cythora, which lies to the south of Laconia, was a Phoenician 
colony. Tliat the ancients themselves believeil it, is shown by 
the representation of Cytherus as the son of Phoenix.*^ The 
chief deity of the island was Aphrodite, whoso worship spread 
from here in every direction. And we know why the Phoe¬ 
nicians colonized Cythera. In the sea around the island the 
purple shell-fish required by the Phoenicians for their dyes 
were found in abundance. Vast heaps of the shells of the 
Murex brandam in Cythera and on the neighboui ing Laconian 
coast near Gytheium, demonstrate to this day the importance 
of that sea to Phoenician industry. Besides this, Cythera was 
conveniently situated in the track of vessels sailing to and 
from the west. 

Thucydides says that many of the islands of the Aegean 
were inhabited by Phoenicians.’* And besides those enumer¬ 
ated above, some others can be mentioned which contain 
special traces of them. They probably occupied the islands of 
Nisyros, Cos, and Gyaros, because the purple shell-fish were 
found there. They probably were the first to work the mines 
in Siphnos, and just as they introduced the art of wcavjng into 
Thera, so the stuffs of Cos and Amorgos may certiiinly bo 
referred to Phoenician industry'.’■* 
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But what is the position as regards Phoenician settlements 
on the mainland of Greece ? Here we have only names and 
worships to guide us. In Laconia the worshii3 of Aphrodite 
and the feast of Hyacinthia were of great importance. Hyacin- 
thus has some resemhlance to Adoni.s, and in this we can see 
evidence of Phoenician influence. It is true that to prove this 
it is not necessary for the Phoenicians to have settled on the 
mainland. But we must assume a settlement of Phoenicians 
on the isthmus of Corinth, both on account of the worship of 
Aphrodite and Melicertes (Melkarth) and the commercial 
advantages offered by the occupation of the isthmus. The 
name of the little island of Minoa, close to Megara, supports 
the theory of a Phoenician colony there, and still more docs 
the name of SaLamis.’* On the mainland of Attica, a few 
names make Phoenician colonization not improbable, although 
it i.s not proved. Melite, a quarter of the city of Athens, has 
the same name as the well-known island (Malta), which was 
in the possession of the Phoenicians. Marathon has likewise 
a Phoenician sound. Another reason in the case of Marathon 
is the local wor.ship of Heracles, who might liave been Mel- 
karth here.^'^ The Phoenicians are said to have come from 
Euboea to Marathon, which is supposed to have been occupied 
by comrades of Cadmus. Euboea is said to have borne the 
names Maoris and Porphyra at one time, and Maoris is inter¬ 
preted as a corruption of Melkarth, while Porphyra points to 
the purply dye made by the Phoenicians. Even Styra, which 
was the name of a Euboean town, is saiil to refer to Astarte, 
and so point to Phoenician colonists. Hence it is probable 
that the Phoenicians settled in Euboea, and if this is credited, 
a settlement in Thebes is also not improbable. 

Thebes lies in a fertile district, on a hill to the south of the 
Copaic Lake. A neighbouring chain of hills bore the name 
Phoenicium, while the citadel has always had the name Cad- 
meia. The streams Dirce and Ismenus flow round the city ; 
the latter name is supposed to be a corruption of Eshmun, a 
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Plioeniciftii god. Not far from Thebes is a .shrine of tlie 
Cabeiri, perhap.s Phoenician deities. Heracles is a native of 
Thebes, and in that case may be the same as Melkarth. E\'en 
the number and names of tlic gates of Thebes have been quoted 
as indicating Semitic origin.*^ The seven gates of Thebes 
were probably dedicated to the seven planets and their respec¬ 
tive gods. The legendary history of Thebes can easily be 
explained in the light of a long struggle between the Phoe¬ 
nicians and the original inlialiitants. Cadmus is succeeded by 
the native Pcntheu.s, then the Cadmeian Polydoru.s, then their 
oiiponent Hycteus. After Iiim comes Labdacu.s, son of Poly- 
dorus, and then natives again, Lyciis and the Lycidae, 
Amphion and Lethus. Then follows the Labilacid Lains.'® 

The existence of a Phoenician colony in Thebes is accord¬ 
ingly not improbable, and 3 'et the theory is confronted bj' 
an intrinsic difRcultj’. How was it that the Phoenicians, 
who were merchants in the first place, and manufacturers 
in a secondary degree, came to settle in the interior, at a 
distance from the sea 1 In all other places where thc\’ settled 
the attraction is obvious. Here it was the fishing, there the 
mine.s, or commerce. Onl}’ the last named could have 
applied in the case of Thebes. Pnt was it nece.ssary to go 
so far from the coast ? One explanation of this .striking fact 
might be that the bulk of the .settlers in Thebes were not 
Phoenicians Imt an agricultural people of Semitic origin, 
perhaps Canaanites, who found in feitile Boeotia the soil of 
which they were in search.^'' Yet we must bear in mind that 
Thebes has a commanding position between north and south 
Boeotia and the eastern and western seas, and on that account 
might be, like Corinth, of importance to a jicople in possession 
of the Euripus and desirous of trading in the ilirection of the 
Corinthian Gulf. This circumstance has hitherto not been 
sufficientl}' taken into consideration.We do not admit the 
imjirobabilitj' of a Phoenician colony in Thebes. 

Wuch that was new was, according to the opinion of the 
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Greeks, introduced into Greece liy G.idmus, that is, hy the 
Phoenicians : the u'orshijj of Dionysus,-* inininy, quairyin” 
stone,-’ and, aho^•e all, the use of tlie alphaliet. lii reference 
to this last point some distinctions must lie made. The 
Greek charaeter.s cannot he proved to have cxi.sted before 
the eighth century B.O. They first appear in Crete. If they 
are a modification of tlic Phoenician characters, the change 
must have taken place some time before the eighth century 
I3.C. At that time a long period had elapsed since the 
Phoenicians first came to Greece and brought their ouui 
alphabet Avith them. Hence the legend respecting the intro¬ 
duction of the alphabet into Greece by Cadmu.s contains tAvo 
elements of j)robabiIity, viz., that the Phoenician.s at some 
time or other used their alphabet in Greece, and that the 
Greek.s subseipiently formed their oaa'ii alphabet from tliat 
of the Phoenicians. 

In the foregoing remarks certain fiirnis of Avorshij) in 
Greece haAX' been assumed, as a matter of course, to lie of 
Phoenician origin. Tim a.ssumption is fully justified a.s 
regards Ajdirodite, Avho i.s undoubtedly of Asiatic descent; 
and Heracles, as aa'C have taken for granted, can often be 
traced to Melkartli. If the Phoenicians Avere the first to 
bring Avine in considerable (piantities to the Greeks, then 
the relations of Dionysus to Thebes Avould bo e.xidicable in 
this AA'ay. Again, it is not improbable that the figure of 
Ares Avas modified by the I’hoenicians. Arcs and Harmonia 
in Thebes correspond to the chief male and female deities 
of the Phoenicians. A Phoenician element has been intro¬ 
duced even into the Avorshij) of Zeus. BetAAxen Orchomenus 
and Coroneia, and also in lolcus in Thessaly, human 
sacrifices Avere at one time offered to Zeus Laphystius. This 
recalls tlie human sacrifices, especially^ of children, reeprired 
by the Phoenician god. 

And noAv Ave haAe to deal Avitli a piece of Greek territory 
Avliich cxpci'ienced Phoenician influence in a niai'ked degree. 
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viz. Crete.-’ Zeu.s carried off Euro pa from I'hoenicia to 
Ci'ete ; .9(jn is ilinos. The legends relating to Minos 

exhibit many Phoenician characteri.stics. A bull brought 
Europa to Crete ; a bull begot the Minotaur, the man with 
a bull’s head, who required human sacrifice, which was 
oil'ered by the Athenians to the number of seven, sacred to 
the Semites. It is clear that this repeated ap[)earance of the 
bull in the Cretan myths points to Phoenician influence. 
Many names of places in Crete are plainly of Phoenician 
origin. We must assume that the great reputation for 
wisdom, which Minos enjoyed in the Greek legends, resteil 
on the fact that a peculiar civilization prevailed in Crete, 
which was promoted by the inventions and forms of worship 
borrowed from the Phoenicians. The same peculiar civiliza¬ 
tion has expressed itself in their art, the representatives of 
which are the Idaoan Dactyli and Daedalus. We have seen 
that Greek art received its impulse and models from Asia ; 
to what extent Daedalus may contain a Phoenician or general 
Asiatic element cannot now he determined,-* 

The ancients were generally more correct than many of 
the moderns in their estimate of the influence of the 
Phoenicians upon Greece. The Phoenicians h.id trading 
settlements at many [loint-^ on the coa-t ; the (ireeks learnt 
much from them, but, with the exce)ition of the aljfliabet, 
nothing of great importance. 

NOTES 


1. For the sujqr'sed iiresem-e of Aeh.aeaii*, etc. in Egypt, cf 
E. Meyer, (1. d. Alt., Si§ 194, 234, 20'0, 203, 204, who belike.? in 
the .eupreiiiacy which Eg\pt in the lifteentli ceutiny exercised over 
the “ Greek island.-,” and in the exjieditioii of the Ihuiai to Egyjit 
in the tweU'tli eeiitniy. Ill o]ipo-ition to De Konge andChaha-, 
Wiedeininii, and to a certain extent Rrug.ieh, conte-t tlie identity 
of tiii-! maritime people with the Oieeks. It i- p.)—ible tliat 
among tlK -e ]ieo]jle-there wi-re none who ilwelt in Eni-oiie. 'Flic 
nio-l thoi'oiieli inve-tigatioM of all the-e ipie-tioii- i- that by \V. .M 
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Jluller in Ins l>ook quoted above (VII. n. 1 l’}, esjiecially bis 
chapters 27 and 28. 

2. The Daunava were enemies ot Egypt as eaily as the reign 
of Thothmes III., Maspero, H. d. I’anc. Or, 287 ; Fr. Lenormant 
identities the league of the nations of the Mediterranean again.st 
Rameses III. with the Cretan thalassocracy ; both embrace Sicil_v ; 
Anfange d. Kultur, II. 296-298. 

3. For the Hittites, A. H. Sayce, The ^Monuments of the 
Hittites, in the Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Archaeo]., VII. 
2 (1881) ; Ancient Empires of the Ea.st, Herodotus, I.-IIL, Lond. 
1883 ; E. Meyer, G. d. A., §§ 230 seq, 250-258, 2G3-266 ; dV. 
Wright, The Empire of the Hittites, Lond. 1884. The e.xcessive 
importance now assigned to the Klietas or Hittites is much reduced 
by Muller, chap. 25 of his work. 

4. For the Phoenicians in Greece : cf. Movers, Phonicier, and 
Fr. Lenormant in his Premieres civilisations, Vol. 11., pp. 223-309. 
Phoenician life as a whole lias lately been connectedly and cleverly 
treated by Perrot, in Perrot et Chipicz, Ilrstoiro de Tart dans 
I’antiipiitd, Vol. III., Par. 1885. 

5. Illyrius, son of Cadmus, Apollod. 3, 5, 4. But we must 
take into consideration here the collection of materials made by 
E. Obehhummer, Plioenicior in Acarn.anien, JIunchen, 1882. 

6. For Rhode.®, cf. Conon, Narr., 47 ; Ergi.a.s, quoted in Athen. 
8, 360 seq. ; Uiod. 5, 58.—Excavations in Rhodes, especially in 
Cameirus and lalysus, by Salzmann ; the results are j'artly in the 
British Museum. 

7. For Thera, Pans. 3, 1, 7, 8 : Membliarus is the son of 
Poioiles. Synkell, 299, place.® the Phoenician settlement in Thera 
in the fifteenth century b.c. ; cf. St. Byz.: ’Arctt^q and Me/i- 
fSXiapo’s. For the ancient Phoenician graves in Thera at Cape 
Culumbus, cf. Lenormant, 2, 249. 

8. For Melos, St. Byz. AlqAos. 

9. For Thasos, Herod. 6, 47, and 2, 44. 

10. Samothrace, Hiod. 5, 48. 

11. The gold mines of Pangaeus, Kallisth., quoted in Strabo, 
14, 680 ; Plin. 7, 197. 

12. For Cythera, St. Byz. KvOr/pa ; Hes., Theog., 192. Acc. 
to Time. 4, 53, we find commerce carried on between Cythera and 
Egypt and Libya as early as 424 B.c. 

13. Phoenicians on the islands of the Aegean, Thiic. 1, 8. 

14. For Cos and Amorgos, Lenormant, 2, 262. 

15. Oil the little island of Hagios Georgios between Salamis 
and Attica, Sp. Lampros ha.s found heajis of Murex tninculus, 
cf. L'. \ii.p.TTpo\' 'hrropiKtt /leX/i/uiTo, ‘AO. 18.'<4, p. 26 seq. 
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16. l\'lule iiioc.lem writers in general accept tlie jiresence of 
Plioeniciaiis in Attica, and especiallj in Athens (even C. Waclis- 
muth, Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, I., Lpz. 1874), U. von 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf (Aus Kj'dathen) contests it. Arabians 
with Cadnms in Euboea, Str. 10, 447. 

17. J. Brandi.s, Die Bedeutiing der sieben Tliore Tlieben.s, in 
the Hermes, Ed. 11. 

18. Struggle of Hellenism and Orientalism expressed in the 
Theban myths, Lenorrnant, Premieres civilisations, 2, 285. 

19. Settlement of agricultural Canaauites, retreating before 
I.sraelitish incursion (sixteenth century) into Canaan, in Boeotia, 
ace. to Lenorrnant, Prem. civil. 2, 298. 

20. Ephorus, quoted in Strabo, 9. 014, has emphasized the 
fact that Boeotia alone is rpi0dX<iTTO';. 

21. IVorship of Diony.su.s by the Phoenician.s, Herod. 2, 49. 

22. Quarrying stone Phoenician, Plin. 7, 195. 'VCorking of 
stone originated with the Phoenicians in the sense that they 
taught the ait of building stone houses and of turning moun¬ 
tain sides into terraces, which was of the greatest importance for 
Phoenicia itself. There they hollowed houses and fortre-s.ses out 
of the solid rock. At the same time we must not overlook the 
fact that a similar use of rock and stone generally was, according 
to legend and ocular testimony, peculiar to the Lycian.s, whose 
influence upon Greece is acknowledged. Did the Lycians also 
learn from the Phoenicians? Probably not. We must conclude 
that the influence of Phoenicia on Greece in this respect is iiroble- 
matical. 

29. Cf. F. llo.MMKi, Aphrodite — A.starte, X. Jahib. f. Plnl., 
1882. Ashtoi'et ; Aftoret : Afrotet. 

24. For Ciete, Hoeck, Civla. 3 Bde., Gott. 1823-1829. Of 
later travels, Pashley, 2 vols., Camh. and Lund. 1837 ; Sj.ratt, 

2 vols., Loii'l. 1867 ; Perbot, L'ile d. Crete, Par. 1867. 

25. The determination of the date of the Phoenician settle¬ 
ments in Greece has been lately discussed by Duncker, Gescbiclite 
des Altertlmms, 2, 41, 42. But cverv tiling connected with the 
subject is very vogue ; we cannot even IjC certain about 
centuries. Of late a decided leaction has set in against the 
pn2>ular theoi v of the great influenev e.xcrcised hy the Phoenicians 
on Greece, -nluch is perf ctlv ju'tifiabh-, but i.s not always to the 
jioint. The real reason nhy people contei-t the exi-stence ert 
Phoenician settlements in Greece i.s that they ohject to make the 
Greeks indehteil to Piioeiiicia for ain thing of importance. We 
lielievc we have jiroved Ih.at the wide-pread influence aserilied to 
them, which strangely enough is ailiiiitted even by the oiiponcnts 
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(if Semiticisiii, originates solely iu capnee. But wliv sluuikl 
tliere be a reluctance to admit tlie existence of mere settlements 
of Phoenicians in Greece, when sujipoiteJ by historical criteria 
which are considered valid in other cases ? Phoenicians were 
once there, but their influence was inconsiderable. Of. also E. 
VON ScAL.t, Ueber die wichtigsteii Eeziehungen dcs Orients ziim 
Occid. im Alterthum, Vienna, 1886. Flinders Petrie, liy his 
excavations and writings, has lately contributed much to oiii' 
knowledge of the earliest relations between Greece and Egyiit ; 
cf. his “ Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt,” Loud. 1892, at tlie con¬ 
clusion of which are given the records of his .speciid work. Chap¬ 
ter xi. of the book, entitled Fresh Light on the Pa.-t, is of great 
interest for the whole of ancient histoiy. In it he states that, 
in lus opinion, “ Europe has an indigenous eivili/ation as inde¬ 
pendent of Egypt and Babylonia as was the indigenous Aryan 
civilization of India.” It is “at one with the culture of the 
Bronze Age, of which it i.s the ciown and flower. Acros.s 
Europe, from the Greek peiiiu.'ula to the Baltic, this civiliza¬ 
tion stretches.” It exerted an influence even upon ancient 
Egypt. More time and further re-earch uill be needed to a]ipre- 
eiate these important ideas and estimate the full sigiiiiication and 
bearing of them. 



CHArTEli X 

TJIH 5I0.ST JMl’UltTANT I.WiKXUS OF GIUCFOK 

The lifu of the eatlioftt (Ireek.'? i.s mirrored in their legend.s. 
Not that historical facts can bo dediicod from them, but their 
genuine jwrtions reflect the mind of the people, and make ns 
acquainted with the chief centres of civilization. No doubt 
it is difficult to pick out what is genuine. As a matter of 
course all personitications of abstract ideas and of whole races 
must be omitted; but many other details arc also arbitrary 
inventions. In our opinion only those legendary personages 
arc genuine whose deeds or siifl'orings have something re¬ 
markable about them. And here begins the element which, 
running through tlie whole of .(ireck history, fonn.s its prin¬ 
cipal charm, and con-titutes the ni.iin title to snpeiiority of 
the (Ireek nation — the prominence of individuality. Tlte.-e 
individuals arc at first oidy creations of popular legends, and 
do not become hi.st(Piic:d peis-mages until later. In the realm 
of art the iiiJit idiializing instinct of the Greeks displayed 
itself especially in sculptnre, and in literature in the drama. 
Dramatic poetiq' has materially contributed to the more per¬ 
fect development of the imlividuality of the ancient heroes. 

The three countrie.s of (Ireece most important in legendary 
history arc Argolis, Boeotia, and Thes.saly. In Argolis nothing 
worthv of mention is recorded until the coming of lo, who, in 
the c<)ur.se of her wide wanderings, journeys as far as Egvpt. 
But lo herself has nothing peculiarly Argive .about her, ; lic is 
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rather a figure of religious history than of genuine legend. 
She is a godJos.s, and it is not impo.ssible, in spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary, that she indicates a connection 
between Egypt and Argolis. Her grandsons are Aeg3'ptus 
and Danans, and with the daughters of Danaus, the Danaidae, 
we enter the sjiherc of local legend. It has been gencrall}' 
admitted that the Danaidae rejiresent the aspect of nature 
in Argolis, the porous soil of which reipiired constant 
watering to make it fertile. From the Egyptian Lyncous 
and the Danaid Hypormnestra the succeeding kings of 
Argos are descended through their grandsons Acrisius and 
Proitus. And now we come to those heroes who ai'e reallj' 
gods, being manifestations of the sun-god, but who in their 
character of mortals undergo hard struggles with divine 
assistance and, after suft'ering ill-treatment and 2iain them¬ 
selves, render service to mankind by destroying monsters 
and robbers. To this class belong Bellerophon, who is 
jjorsecuted bj' Proitus and slays the Cliimaera with the aid 
of the winged horse Pegasus; Perseus, whose mother Danae 
was left on the ojien sea in a chest, and who had to fight the 
Gorgon and other monsters; and finally, Heracles himself, 
who was obliged to serve Eurystheus and at the same time 
labours for the benefit of mankind. He is the prototype of 
the valiant hero always rewarded with ingratitude, and this 
characteristic, added to those of his original, the Phoenician 
god, completes the type. Of these three heroes, two, 
Bellerophon and Heracle.s, have but a slight connection with 
Argolis. In Greece Bellerojdion is mostly identified with 
Corinth, Heracles with Thebes. The connection of Heracles 
■with j\.rg( 5 s dates from a time when the Dorians were 
endeavouring to fiml a mythical justification for their occupa¬ 
tion of the Peloponnese. On the other hand, the reigns of 
Proitus, Acrisius. and their successors derive importance from 
the prominence now given in the legends to the architectural 
histoiT of the countr}'. Proitus is said to have ljuilt the walls 
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of Tir3 iis with the aid of Cyclopes from Lyeia. In the age 
immediately following, the descendants of Acrisius, rerseus 
and the Perseidae, and not those of Proitus, ruled in Tiryns. 
The explanation is that Perseus, who was to have ruled in 
Argos, the city of Acrisius, could not bear taking over the 
kingdom of the grandfather whom he had murdered; he 
therefore makes over Argos to the Proitidae and takes Tiryns 
for himself. This explanation of the alleged exchange is 
perhaps rather a clumsy one. But Acri.sius himself is oidy 
a makeshift, and some such personage was supposed to be 
necessary, for Proitus was said to have built the walls of 
Tiryns, and yet Perseus, who was not a de.scendant of Proitus, 
afterwards ruled there. The stoiy of Acrisius and the ex¬ 
change was invented in order to connect all these legendary 
fragments. With Perseus we advance a step further in 
history. He builds the walls of M^'cenae; and the legend 
in giving these walls a later date than those of Tiryns, follows 
what we learn from their apnearance. From this time 
Mycenae becomes the most important place in Argolis, and 
the family of Perseus is continued there. After unimportant 
intervals come Amphitrvon, Alcmene, and Kurvstheus, all 
Perseidae, which brings us to the greatest of all heroes, 
Heracles. His exploits, whicli embrace the whole of Greece, 
cannot be described here. Tlie important facts for Argolis 
are that the Perseidae soon disappear, and that the Pelopidao 
become masters of part of the countiy in their place. The 
mode in which the Pelopidae are connected genealogicalU' 
with the Perseidae, and the explanation of their displacing 
the latter, are no evidence of the truth. It was considered 
noccssaiy to explain in some way or other how Agamemiwui, 
who was not descended from Perseu.s, and whose family more 
probably came from Asia Minor, attained to jiower in My cenae, 
and for this j)urpose comjdicated stories bearing an air ot 
plau-sibilit}' were invented. How much of the earlv history 
of the Atrcidae rests upon ancient legend and how much of 
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it is later embollisliiiiciit, rvo cannot ascerUiii. The horrilile 
crimes attributed to Atrens and Tliyestes may be mere inven¬ 
tion, but that Ati-eus comes through Pelops from Asia iNlinor 
is certainl}' ancient tradition. 

At what time .and by whom can the name “■ Isle of 
Pelops ” have been given to the Peloponncse ! ^ L'ertaiidy 
not by the Doriairs, who were the very people that drove out 
the Pelopidae. It points to the whole peninsula as belonging 
to Pelops, and yet the legend makes no mention of so impor¬ 
tant a fact. If Pelops was not tlie rider of the whole country, 
he must in some wa}' or other have e-vercised a great influence 
over it; it mu.st hate been supposed that he introduced some 
important novelty. We may eoiijeeture that the race which 
he represents introduced the use of the light chariot from 
A.si.a, Chariots and charioteers are dejiictcd on the grave 
slabs at Mycenae. Tlio legend relates that Pelojis defeated 
King Oenomaus of Pisa in a chariot race. The district of the 
lower Alpheius must have had an important share in the 
spread of the fame of Pelop.s. 

But the Pelopidae holong especially to iMyccnae. The city 
of Argos, brought by its position into marked rivaliy with 
iMycenae, had entirely dill'orent riders in the time of the 
Pelopidae. Adra.stu.s was king in Argos during the -wars with 
Thebes, and when Agamemnon bore sway over Mycenae and 
maiy other districts and islands, Diomedes, the son of Tydous, 
reigned there. Nauplia is an Argolic city, which must have 
been of importance in ancient times. Its origin is uncertain. 
It is seldom mentioned in the legends, Imt Palamedes is clearly 
a native of it; it was perhaps a Dryopian cit}" in early times, 
and the inventive character ascribed to Palamedes makes it 
possible that Phoenicians lived there in remote ages. An 
important district of Argolis i.s the mountainous promontory 
to the east called Acte, off which lies the island of Calauria. 
Here Poseidon is king, while Astlepiiis rules over the neigh¬ 
bouring Epiilaurus. The Attic Acte lies opposite the Argolic 
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Acte. Nuttire seems to have destinetl them for mutual inter¬ 
course. And in the legends, close relations exist between 
Athens and Troi/eno, to both of which Poseidon and Theseus 
l)elong. The Sai-onic Gulf is Ionian. Tlie naval confederacy 
of Calauria extends somewhat farther. The intimate relations 
between the localities on the .Saronic Gulf were, liowevei-, 
impaired by the circumstance that the Isthmus, over which 
lan a trading route of great importance, was in the baokgroiiml. 
Thus the Gulf was traversed chief!}' by ships bound for the 
Isthmus, and it became an important centre of trade while 
the intercourse lietween the two Actes diminished. Troizene, 
however, was friendly to Athens at the time of the Persian 
War. 

The next country of unport.ince in Greek legendary hisiory 
is Boeotia. In this low-lying land wo find two capitals which 
nourished indopendcntly of each other — Orchomeuus and 
Thebes. It is difficult to say how two such famous and 
powerful communities came to flourish in close proximity to 
each other in this inland di.strict. The two cities stand in 
much the same relation to one another as lilycenao and Argos. 
Orchomeuus and Thebes are. like them, ri\als ; I\Iycciuie, like 
Orchomonus, was only of importance in the earliest ages, and 
they resemble each other in the fact tli.'.t uur inlercst in them 
i.s due to their ancient aidiiteeturc, which testifies to great 
wealth. While tlic legend.s concerning Mycenae are very 
numeruus, with Orchomeuus the ta-o is diil'ercnt. MTiat do 
we know of the history of the wealthy rulers of this city? 
Minyas and Orchomenns are mentiomd as the richest of 
them. These ii.inie.s are enough to show that tradition has 
nothing to say about them ; they are only eponyms. The 
genuine legends of the country are connected with forms of 
worship which have little or nothing to do with the historical 
po.sition of Orchomeuus. Thc.se aie the worship of Zeus 
Laphystiiis, of which we shall speak in connection with 
Thessaly', and the worship and oracle of Troplioniiis at 
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Leliadeiit. Oi'cliomemis itself was famous as the liomo of the 
Charites, Thallo and Auxo, tlie iijniplis of growth aud heauty. 
The power of Orchomenus was destroyed by Thebes, it is 
said under the leadership of Heracles. It is certain that the 
importance of Orchomenus was derived from its agriculture, 
and we may sujipose that a rise of the waters of the Copaic 
Lake diminished the productivity of the soil and consequently 
the wealth of Orchomenus. This lake has natural outlets, 
and even in early times attempts were made to regulate them 
and keep them open ; besides, the shafts which arc found there 
show that an endeavour was made to construct an artificial 
outlet, but it was never completed. But Oi'chomenus must 
also have known something of navigation, or it would not 
have been a member of the Calaurian amphictyony. Its 
harbour was Larymna. We have already noted the intimate 
intercourse between Orchomenus and the south of Thessaly; 
and in fact, the voyage through the Euripus is not a long one. 
Panopeus, which lies west of Orchomenus immediately beyond 
the Phoeian border line, was the home of the Plilegyae, who 
were akin to the Jlinyae, and were notorious for their irreligion, 
forming in thi.s respect a decided contrast to the neighbouring 
Delphi. In the south-west of Boeotia rises Mount Helicon, 
clothed with forest and abounding in springs, and also the 
home of the Muses, originally divinities of the spring.s, whose 
worship spread from Thrace to Boeotia. The south-east of 
Boeotia comes within the sphere of influence of Thebes. Here 
the original inhabitants fought with foreign invaders, the descen¬ 
dants of Cadmus with the descendants of the Sparti sprung from 
the dragon’s teeth. The native religious element is represented 
by Zethus and Arajjhion, the Tlieban Dio.scuri. Semele, the 
mother of Bacchus, is the daughter of Cadmus. Boeotia 
always remained the chief home of the bacchanalian worshiji 
of the wine-god, who, according to the assertions of the 
Creeks, came to Creece from the north b}- way of Thrace. 

W e need not relate the well-known legend of Oedipus here ; 
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it is sufficient to note that the figure of the Sphinx which 
appears in it proves that this legend too was permeated by 
Oriental ideas. If there is any truth in the account of the 
war of the Seven against Thehes, it must have been a struggle 
between Thebes and Sicyon, which was the home of Adrastus. 
Connections between towns on either side of the Corinthian 
Gulf arc very natural. They form a counterpai’t to wliat we 
have said of the coasts of the Saronic Gulf; before the 
Peloponnese fell under Dorian influence, the sea maintained 
its importance as a high road and a connecting link. The 
mythical representative of the earliest intercourse between the 
shores of the Corinthian Gulf (of which the most important 
place is Sicyon), and further, by way of Corinth, in the direc¬ 
tion of Aegina and Salamis, and through Boeotia towards 
Chalcis, is the river-god Asopus, who jw-ssessos marked im¬ 
portance in mythical genealogies, corresponding somewhat to 
that which the Achelous has for forms of worship. 

The third country especially rich in legends is Thessaly. 
The Thessalian heroes are descendants of Aeolus j their chief 
divinity is Poseidon. We pass over their pedigree, and proceed 
to consider only their prominent figure.s. First como.s Admetus, 
king of Pliera, serveil by Apollo as shepherd, for whom 
his wife Alcestis sacrificed her.self to save him from death. 
Next comes Pelias, king of lolcus, whose hatred of Jason led 
to the Argonautic exjiedition. When I‘elias commands him 
to fetch the Golden Fleece, he does what happens over and 
over again in legends and fairy stories. If a person wishes to 
get rid of another without exactly killing him, he gives him a 
task, in the execution of which he must lose his life. We will 
refer to the voj'age of the Argo later on. After the termina¬ 
tion of it comes the bit of fairy story in which the daughters 
of Pelias boil their father, on the advice of the cunning Medea, 
in order to make him young again, a variation of the tale of 
the bath which renews youth. The town of Ilalus in Phthiotis 
belongs to Athamas, who, however, has also a home at Oi-cho 
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menus in Bocotia. His history illustrates the pnpuhir ei incep¬ 
tion of the wicked stepmother. Atliamas repudiates his wife 
Xeplicle and lua.rries Iiio, who persecutes her ste2ichildreu 
Phrixus and Holla. Phrixus is about to lie sacrificed when 
he is saved, by Xephele. He and Hella escajie on the Golden 
Ram to Colchis, but Hella is drowned and so gives a name to 
the straits between Eurojie and Asia. But retribution is at 
hand. Ino, pursued by the maddened Athainas, throws her¬ 
self into the sea, where she becomes the goddess Leucothea. 
Her son Melieertes peri.shes, hut is worshipped on the Isthmus 
of Corinth nnd; r the name of Palaenion. Divine honours 
were paid to Atliamas in Halus, but neveitlicloss a curse 
rested ujjon his descendants who settled thoie. They couM 
not enter the Prytaneum or they might be slain in honour of 
Zeus Lapliystius. The sacrifice of Phrixus is said to have 
taken place according to the Boeotian legend on Mount 
Lapliystius near Coronea. Another connecting link between 
Halus and Coronea exists in tlie fact that Athene Itonia was 
ivoi'shipped ill Iton near Italus as well as Coronea. The 
myths of the Centaurs and Lajiithac also belong to Thessaly. 
The latter arc fabulous monsters of the mountain forest, one of 
whom, Cheiron, becomes a wise phy.siciati, through the use of 
its healing heibs. The former are said to have had their 
home around Gyrton and Elatca on the lower Peneius. The 
mountains of Polion, Ossa, and Olympus, so famous in legend, 
are also in Thessaly. The cloud-girt peak of Olympus was 
the home of the gods in the eyes of the inhabitants of the 
plain of the Peneims. The legend of Achilles also belongs to 
Thessaly. It is true that his father Peleiis was said to be son 
of Aeacus and brother of Telamon, which would make Achilles 
come from Acgina. But he has in reality nothing to do with 
.Vegina, and his derivation from that place is only a proof of 
the arbitrary methods of the genealogists. The name Pelous, 
as also that of Peli.as. points to the proximity of Mo\uit Felion 
and Thc'.suly. ’^Viicii Ai-hillcs and Ajax were made cousins, 
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it was necessary to exjJain that Peleiis came from Acgina to 
Thessaly. A favourite method of bringing a hero from a 
[dace with which he is imconnected to the jjlace to which he 
lielongs is banishment." And so Pelous must go into bani,sh- 
ment, the reason alleged being that he has slain his brother 
Phocus. By his marriage with a woman de.scended from 
Myrmidon, Peleus becomes king of a j)art of Phthiotis, while 
a marriage with Thetis makes him father of Achilles. AVe 
must not forget that those parts of Thessaly which are in 
proximity to central Greece and the sea are most ]n'ominent 
in the legends. The Lapithae live more on the extreme 
Imnndary, and so are credited with a semi-barbarons character.'" 
The other Greek districts liavo not such a wealth of legend 
as Argos, Boeotia, and Thessaly. In the mercantile city of 
Corinth we find Sisyidius afterwards quoted as the type of 
cunning, from whom the no le.ss cunning Odysseus is for tliat 
reason made to descend. The last fortunes of Medea also refer 
to Corinth. Bellerophon also belongs to it by birth, and for 
this reason the Corinthians stamped Pegasus upon their coins. 
We have already seen that the history of Athamas is l)ruught 
to a conclusion in the neighbourhood of Corinth. The small 
extent of Corinthi.ni territiwy and the wide range of its com¬ 
merce explain the connection cd Corinthi.in legcmls v itli 
foreign countries. 

In the Attic legends there is much that is artilici.'d. After 
Athens became famous, poets and prose writers vied with eacli 
other in exaggerating and embellishing the local legend.s. 
This is made particular ly evident by the fact tliat the humanity 
and refinement which were characteristic of the later Athenians, 
are introduced in a marked degree in the earliest legernls.’' 
Wo may considm' rtrucli in tlte.se legenils valuable from a 
])()Cticrd point of view, and yet be of opitiiotr that tlrey con- 
t.'iirr little which add.s to our knouledgo of the early hi.story of 
.Attica or of her ancierrt civilization. 

lit the eai'lii'st times Attica had two poliliial eiiin.'s - 
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Athens and Eleusis. Around Eleusis spreads one of those 
unfertile plains which are peculiar to this part of Greece. 
The legend of Demeter belongs to Eleusis, while in Athens, 
with the exception of Ercclitheu.s, the snake-footed Cecrops, the 
daughters of Paiidion, Procne anil Philomela, and a few others, 
there are no important and decidedly national legends until 
the appearance of Theseus. This makes him one of the most 
interesting personages in Greek legend; but unfortunatelj- 
much even of him is the product of artificial arrangement, 
partly to enhance the importance of Athens, partly in imitation 
of the wonderful adventures of Heracles. His birth alone is such 
that he appears more as a god than as a member of a royal 
Attic family. His father, Aegeus, is merely the counterpart of 
Poseidon. Of the details of his history, the struggle with the 
Amazons deserves special attention, who are .said to have 
forced their way as far as Attica, and then to have been de¬ 
feated by him there. If this legend has any foundation in fact 
it must be that certain Oriental forms of worship which had 
penetrated into Attica were unable to maintain their position 
there. The connection of Theseus with Crete may be explained 
in a similar manner'. Daedalus, who performed such wonders 
in Crete, is said to have come originally from Attica. When 
we consider that Athens displayed no considerable artistic 
activity in the earliest time.s, we may conjecture that in this 
case also the necessity of glorifying Athens has interfered to 
distort the legend. Towards the end of the heroic age the 
Xeleidae appear as rulers in place of the Theseidae, but no one 
can say how much truth there is in the story that this family 
came from the Peloponnese. One of the most important facts of 
Greek history is the close connection of Attica, and especially 
the city of Athens, with the goddess Athene, which is closer 
than that of any other god with a Greek city. But only the 
fact is known. It is impossible to deduce from it any further 
conclusions respecting the development of the worshij) of the 
goddess, nor about the earliest history of Athens. Athene, 
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the legend runs, strove with Poseidon for Attica, and won it. 
This legend certainly contains a historical event. We have 
seen that Poseidon was especially worshipjied round the 
Saronic Gulf, that Theseus was really looked upon as a son of 
Poseidon, and we know that Athene was the special goddess 
of Athens. We may conclude from this that the worshippers 
of Poseidon in Attica were conquered by the worshippers of 
Athene, but what name should be given to the conquerors and 
the conquered we cannot say. The conquered race might 
have been lonians, but who then were the people who brought 
with them the worship of Athene ? Does the worship of 
Athene in the Troad, in Thessaly and in Boeotia offer any 
ground for historical combinations ? iloreovcr, in the histoiy 
of Attica there are no traces of a distinction between a con¬ 
quered and conquering race. Pittheus of Troizene, father of 
Aethra, is son of Pelops: are the lonians and Pelopidao then 
identical in a certain sense 1 The past seems to loom through 
a veil of mist which will always obscure its real outline. 

Aegina plaj's a not unimportant part in the heroic genea¬ 
logies. Patroclus was descended from this nymph, who 
was a daughter of A.sopu.s, the river-god fd Sicyon. by a 
mortal father through an intermediate generation; but 
Zeus was the father of her son .\eacn.'-. the mn.^t pious of 
men, for whom were created the Myrmidun.s out of ants. 
The son.s of Aeacus, Peleus and Telamon, unlike their father in 
character, slew their brother and had to flee on account of 
their crime. Telamon obtained .Salami.s. and became the 
father of Ajax and Teucer, the latter of whom founded 
Salamis in Cj-prus. Peleus went to Thessaly. The fortune.s 
of Achilles and Xeoptolcmu.s cannot of course bo related here, 
but it is worthy of notice that the later kings of the Molos- 
sians, that is, the family of the famous Pyrrhu .5 of I'qiirus, 
claimed descent from the .son of Xeoptolemus. 

Laconia and Messenia are the home of the legend of Leda. 

It is true that I.eda was said to h.ave conn' from C.dydon, 
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where Tyndareus, after being driven out of Laconia, married her. 
But we are familiar with these exjiedients of the genealogists. 
The children of Lcda are the Dioscuri or Tyndaridac, Castor 
and Pollux, who were originally purely diA'ine personalities, and 
interfere<l in various ways in the fates of mankind. LTndei 
this name they are peculiarly Laconian deities. In IMessenia 
another twin pair corresponds to them, Idas and Lynceus, 
who were slain by Castor and Pollux—an antedating of the 
historical struggle between Laconia and Messenia and of the 
issue of the Messenian wars. The daughters of Leda are 
Clytemncstia and the famous Helen, who also was originally 
a goddess. Xext to Laconia we take the neighbouring Arca¬ 
dia. Of the Arcadian communities Tegea stood in close 
relationship to Sjiarta, ivhich is expressed in the legend by 
Timandra, a daughter of Tj-ndarcus, marrying King Eehemus 
of Tegea. In Arcadia there is a marked endeavour to bring 
the numerous towns and districts into close connection with 
one another by mcan.s of genealogies, and so prove the original 
unity of the country. But wc cannot attach any weight to 
these myths, which often contr.adict each othei-. On the other 
hand, many of the figures of the Arcadian legends are not 
wanting in poetic interest. To Arcadia belongs Telephus, 
the son of Heracles, who was wounded and healed by the 
spear of Achilles. The god Pan harmonizes admirably with 
the mountain scenery of Arcadia, and so does the Styx, which 
discharges its icy stream from the preeijnees of the Aroania 
range by a lofty fall into the valley. The divine ruler of 
Arcadia is Zeus. 

In the south-we.st of Arcadia lies Pylus, rendered famous 
by the gi-ay-haired Xe.stor, who, as descendant of Xeleus, 
really comes from Thessalj-. His de.scendants settled in 
Athens, and there became kings and leaders of the Ionic 
colonization of Asia IMinor. 

The legends of Elis, according to the theory of the 
genealogists, arc an ofl'shoot from those of Thessaly through 
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Aethlius, who came fi-om Thessaly to Elis. This name was 
naturally first invented when the Olympian games began to 
be famous. Among other eponymous heroes appearing in the 
Elean genealogies, who are neither of historical nor legendary 
interest, is an Aetohis, who, when exiled for the usual reason, 
i.e. a murder committed by him, crossed the Gulf, and as 
ruler of the Curetes gave them the name Aetolians. In Elis 
reigned Augeias, whose stables Heracles cleansed by making 
the river Alpheius run through them, whereupon he founded 
the Olympian games in commemoration of the exploit. The 
constant rival of Elis is Pi.satis. This district too lays claim 
to the foundation of the Olympian games, and here Pelops 
suggests the idea by defeating Oenomaus in the chariot-race 
and so winning his daughter Hippodamia. 

The multiplication of eponymous heroes proceeds apace in 
Aetolia, which was brought into genealogical connection with 
Elis, because at the Dorian migration the Aetolians seized this 
part of the Peloponnese, and a mythological excuse had to be 
found for the occupation. The most interesting of the 
Aetolian legends is that of Meleager. Ho killed the Caly- 
donian boar, but when he afterwards slew his uncles in the 
course of a quarrel, he was ciu-sed by his mother and had to 
die, as she had thrown into the fire the log of wood on which 
his life depended. AVitli this is linked the legend of the 
Arcadian Atalanta, the famous huntress and runner. Ki7ig 
Oeneus of Calydon, whose negligence had brought about the 
ravages of the boar, was the father of Deianeira, wife of 
Heracles, whose death she unwittingly caused by means of the 
fatal robe of Nessus. The celebrated river of this district, 
the Achelous, became the mythological representative of all 
rivets for the western Greek.s, and to a certain e.xtcnt for the 
whole of Greece. From Oeneus were descended the mighty 
heroes Tydeus and Diomedes. 

AVc now turn our .attention to .some Islands of the Aegean 
and certain parts of the Asiatic maiidand. In Preto we find 
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the sons of Zeus, the ruler of this mountainous island, and 
of Europa : Minos, Rhadanianthus, and Sarpedou. Of Rhada- 
inanthus avc only know that he was rcmarkalile for his 
justice ; Sarpedon emigrates to Lycia ; Minos, tlie friend of 
Zeus, makes himself resjiected far and wide. He defeats 
King Nisus of Megara and Aegeus of Athens, agaiu.st ^vhom 
ho is enraged on account of the death of his son Androgens. 
Finally he comes to Italy and Sicily, whore he dies. The 
legends of Pasiphae, the Minotaur, the Lahyriuth, and 
Ariadne are well known. Rliodc.s also is drawn into the 
Cretan cycle of legend, being occupied by a descendant of 
Mino.s, Althaemenes, who founds the famous temjile of Zeus 
Atabyrius there. In Rhodes there arc two legendary races, 
the Telchines, who were artificers, and the Ileliadae, besides 
accessions from diftereut quarters, such as Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Thessaly. The position of Rhodes, on the border line of the 
East and West at the south-west corner of Asia Minor, is such 
that many nation.s may have boeu thrown like waves upon its 
shores. •Samothrace wiis the abode of mysterious deities, to 
whom the mysteries were consecrated ; in Lemnos Hephaestus 
is said to have fallen to the earth.'’ The Trojan myths are well 
known; Heracles had already fought against Laomedon, as 
the Achaoans fought against Piiam. In Lydia the gods 
visited the arrogance of Tantalus, and the jiresumption of 
Xiohe, the one with just and the other with severe puni.sh- 
ment; we can still see in the rock the form which was con¬ 
sidered to he the mourning Xiohe. .Sarpedon and Glancns 
dwell in Lycia, woi-thy I’epresentatives of an honourable 
race. 

The exploits of Heracles, in whom is centred the whole 
force of the heroic age, are less dependent on local suggestion. 
Heracles fills the whole of Greece with his fame. The basis 
of the legends of Heracles is the person of the god Jlelkarth, 
whose worship the Phoenicians introduced wherever they 
came. These transplantations of the deity, who.so character as 
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&uii-gu(l cull uhvays be discerned, ieud in the case of Heracles 
to wanderings which the demi-god is bound to undertake on 
Ijehalf of others. Heracles thus becomes the irresistible giant, 
good-natured in the main, and therefore helpful, whose power 
is sometimes misused, and who, because he has needs not 
shared by ordinary men, not unfrequently jilays a ridiculous 
part. This is whj' a comic element is sometimes found in the 
legends of Heracles. 

The legends of various Greeks districts which originally 
were purely local and had little or no connection with one 
another, often appear grouped together when we meet with 
them in liteiary tradition. We have already more than once 
noticed the method which the poets and genealogists employ 
to bring about the connection. The heroes are either 
unhapiiy and persecuted in their native land, or violent and 
criminal, and for these reasons must fly the country. In this 
way they are brought to the place where their famous deeds 
ivere accomplished. But there are other ways of bringing 
them together in larger numbers, such as a common object, 
connected with ceremonials or the serious business of life. 
Funerals and weddings .serve for the former, and Imnting- 
partics, wars, and distant exjiedition.s for the latter. I'hc Galy- 
doiiian hunt and the war.s ;igaiiist Thebes have ali-eady been 
meiitioneil; the two most important expeditions remaining to be 
noticed are the ravage of the Argonauts and the Trojan War. 

The voyage ot the .Vigo was famous in very caily times, as 
the Odyssey show.s. The goal—the country where the Golden 
Fleece was kept—was remote and unknown. It was origin¬ 
ally a natiire-m3 th, but became a geographical one. Hence, 
in course of time, every jios.sible adventure could be inter¬ 
woven into the narrative. The territory of Aeete.s, where the 
fleece was concealed, was .sujipo.sed to be in the far Ka.st. In 
this diiection there was only one .sea, which gradually 
levcalcil its secrets to the Greek.s, the I’oiitn.s Euxinus, anii 
so the territorv of .Veetes had to he placi'il here, and the 
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towns on the Black Sea became filled with reminiscences of 
the voyage of the Argonauts. But it was also the desire of 
western Greece to be celebrated in the tales of the Argonauts. 
The return voyage of the Argo could bo conveniently used 
for this purpose. For, as an imaginary route was necessary to 
get say from the Black .Sea to North Africa without passing 
through the Aegean, a little more or less of the marvellous 
was of no consequence, and the Argo could be made to touch 
at any port. The most important Greek heroes join in the 
voyage, but in the actual carrying out of the undertaking 
they appear more as dignified ornaments than as a genuine 
element in the legend; the hard work falls to Jason. The 
inhabitants of Lemnos were considered to be descendants of 
the Argonauts, and as the bulk of the seafaring heroes 
consisted of Minyae (for which reason Jason’s comrades were 
called Minyae), so it is assumed that there were Minyae upon 
Lemnos. This proves also that the Minyae must have been 
famous navigators, which is confirmed by the fact that 
Orchomenus belongs to the naval alliance of Calauria. On 
the other hand, the Argonautic legends do not prove that the 
Minyae of the city of lolcus gave any special impulse to 
Greek navigation, for the impoztance of the voyage of the 
Argo in a geographical sense, which could be the only support 
of this theory, is the residt of sidzsequent gradual extension 
of the legend. 

But the most glorious event of the legendary age is the 
Trojan M ar, with its antecedents and its consequences. The 
legend of the Calydonian boar was a hunting adventure, that 
of the Argo onlj’ one of travel, although full of the marvel¬ 
lous ; the legend of the Seven against Thebes was no doubt a 
war, but waged close to home; the Trojan War contains 
more than the other legends, for it is the story of a war 
carried on against a distant city for which great preparations 
were required, and Izesides the return journey presents a 
series of adventures resembling those of the crew of the Argo. 
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Tliis legend, therefore, included everything which the Greeks 
most desired to hear, tales of mighty battles and of marvel¬ 
lous travel. It is not our intention to repeat here the events 
of the Trojan AVar. AAlio does not know the story of the 
wrath of Achillo.s, the exploits of Hector and Paris, the 
destruction of Troy, the adventures of the heroes on the 
voyage liack, and the return home! It would be jileasant to 
know whether there is a ba.sis of fact in these poems, even if 
exaggerated ad infinitum, whether Greeks really did long ago 
tight against Troy. Tlic possibility of a war between the 
inhaljitants of Greece and Troy cannot be disputed, for it was 
easy enough to get there. But it is not easy to find a 
plausible reason for .such a war. AVars are generally waged 
between neighbours, but Greeks and Trojans were a long way 
distant from one another. Even in the wai's of Asiatic peoples 
against Egypt it is near neighboui’s who start the cam])aign, 
and afterwards involve the more distant nations as allies. 
Some similar reason must be looked for in this case. The 
legend would then have put the distant auxiliaries in the 
place of the original chief combatants. On the other hand, if 
we wish to contest tlie historical truth of the cainp.iign 
against Troy, we may take refuge in the hyijothosis that the 
legend is merely an antedating of the .-'trugglcs ■uhich must 
have taken place between the immigrant Greeks and the 
Trojans at the time of the Aeolian migration. It is true that 
no facts are known from which we may conclude that Troy 
was of importance at that particular jtuicture, and was con¬ 
quered with difficult}'. It appear.s to have been, like Alyceuae, 
prominent only in the ago before tlie Dorian migration. It is 
possible, however, that the whole legend re.sts only on a 
mythological basi.s. In that ease the rape and recovery of 
Helen would correspond, a.s Petersen has assumed in his 
Greek m3'thology, to the Golden Fleece, which also has to be 
recovered. It would tben only rem.ain to cxqilain why tin's 
myth shoidd be especially connected with the locality of 
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Troy. AVe may sii[>po.se that certain w'or.ships, pcrliaps that 
of an Aphrodito-Helen, -H-hicli tradition placed at some spot 
in Asia Minor (the ancient importance of which might have 
been then known, for Schliemann has given ocular demonstra¬ 
tion of it in our own day), siigge.sted the idea of adorning this 
spot, which is uni'pic as a collection of ruins, with a legend 
equally unique. 

An interesting part of the myths connected with the 
Trojan War is formed by the narratives of the letiirn of the 
heroes to their several homes. They bring into specially 
clear relief the adventures of Agamemnon and Odysseus, who 
stand in ethical contrast to one another, corresponding to that 
of the two typical female characters Clytemnestra and Penelope. 
The Odyssey is, in short, a collection of the tales of the 
western seas related in Greece, which in part, like those of 
the cannibals, bore a universal character. 

AA’ith the immediate descendants of the heroes of the 
Trojan War, such as Telemachus and Orestc.s, who with their 
comrades have furnished material for the jjortrayal of some 
grand characters, the mythological epoch of Greece ceases. 
A period of obscurity follows, which the genealogists have 
in vain sought to fill with a serie.s of names." 


NOTES 

1. rclii]ioniie>n=. Ifi'i'cntly (Sclinmaiiu, (!r. Alt., I." p. 22) an 
iiigcuiou-i view lias Im-i ii advaiiccd that the word ]Mojioiiiie.--t‘ ein- 
doilii-, the name of a race c.illed I’tdojie.s, and that they are the 
equi\.ileiit of the IVda.siri. Hut is it [lossilde that the lecollertiuu of 
such a trihal name could have so completely disajqieared 1 The 
iiaiiio i’elopomiesu.s a]ipoars tirst m the Homeric Hymn to the 
I’ythiau Apollo d- 2.")(» and eHewhere). If we hear in mind that 
Pitthi us, the orandfatlier of Theseus and king of Troi/eiie (like 
Troi/en himselt), was the son of Pelops, and eoitsider the relation- 
.ship of Po.seidon to Pelops, as well as his rohitioiiship on the other 
side to Pittiieii.s, Aegeii.s, and Theseus, and linally tliaf of A.sopu.s, 
.son of Poseidon, it is easy to conclude that Pelojis is the inytlio- 
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]o; 4 ical representative of llie Ionian race. Tin's would be a c<ai- 
tirniation of Curtius’r iew, wliicli I share, that tlie loniaiis came 
from Asia Minor. 

2. This same method, that of exile, is shown to have existed as 
a factor in the history of the artists by IV. Kleix, Stndieii ziir 
grieehisclieu Malergescliichte, I. Archaeol.-ejiigraph. Mittheil. ails 
Oesterreich-Uugarn, XL, AVien, 1888, p. 2(1(5: “The legmids 
always ex 2 ilaiu the wide.S 2 )read extension of the arts by the 
dispersion of tlie artists.” Thus Diiioenns and Seyllis lied from 
Sicyon, Eucheirus, Engrainmn.s, DiojmSj and ELjihantus from 
Ct-jiselus to Italy. 

3. For the Thessalian m_\ths cf. P. Monce.vux, La legende et 
riiistoire en Thessalie, in tlie Revne des etudes grecipies, 1. 223 
seq. 

4. This humanity of the Athenians is shown in the death 
I'f Oedipus, in the atonement of Oreste.s, and on the orcasion 
when Theseus comjielled the Thebans to allow the eoi'iises of 
their enemies to be burned. 

5. Everything connoetoil with Ion is merely later invention, 
the outcome of an endeavour to make a hisloiv for the eponymous 
hero of the lonians. The Attic legends as a nhole are outside the 
great .stream of Greek myth, nhich llowed our the south-ea't of 
Thessaly, lloeotia, and the noith-eastern districts of the Pelo]ionne.se. 

6. Perhaiis the lame Philoeletos on Lemnos i.s inerel\ a 
reminiscence of the lame llephae.stus. 

7. For this cluqiter cf. tin: woik- on Gleek mxthohigy, Giote’s 
Gk, Hist, L, Pur'i.in'' (tk. t li ogr.qiby, and, of the voiks on I Leek 
distiii ts. esjiei i.dly ('nitiU'’ Pi loj ounc'e. 'rh.it then wa.- a M.ir 
for the ]io-.-e—ion ot Troy i> not impioh.dile. In Ih.it i .i-e, 
however, It i- voithy of note tli.it the le.eh r in the w.ir in .\sia 

wit' a eiand'oii i.f tin- Ih-m ..me from .\'ia and settled in tlie 

Pelopoiiiie'i'. The giand'on of .i I'liivgiin w.-iei-.. Mai aeaimt the 
I’!ii'\ eian eit\ of Trov. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE RELIfilOX OF THE GREEKS 

During the centuries succeeding the settlement of the Greeks 
upon the soil of Greece, and preceding the Dorian invasion, 
their material civilization had made marked jrrogress. They 
had in that interval become acquainted with the productions 
of Asiatic and Egyptian art, and had themselves made some 
advance in this direction. But such progress presupjioses a 
development in general culture. By whatever route the 
earliest Greeks may have reached Europe, they remained in 
uninterrupted intercourse w ith their kindred in Asia Minor, 
and never ceased to receive from them imj)ulses tending to the 
extension of their intellectual horizon. Their intercourse with 
the Phoenicians, who landed on the coast, must have had the 
same effect. The life of the Greeks gradually became fuller 
and more varied. But it was in religion more than in anything 
else that this constant intercourse with foreigners produced 
changes. And here one particular point is worthy of notice. 
There is perhaps no jjcojile who.se religion is so difficult to 
reduce to a system as the Greeks, and none who.se religion 
contains so many contradictory elements. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that among the Greeks there was never one 
class of men who were recognized as having the right to lay 
down the law in religion to the rest of the people. Religion was 
simply the expression of the popular mind, without exaggera¬ 
tion and without obscurity. Each race had perfect freedom 
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to worship those gods which suited it, and each in the 
beginning had specially worshipped certain gods. 

The Greek religion, like every primitive one, is a nature- 
religion. The same phenomena are manifested in all countries 
to mankind in their beauty, their beneficence, or their awful¬ 
ness, and when personified become objects of worship. Behind 
the elements and their various manifestations different deities 
were supposed to exist. 

The Greeks, as we have seen, btought with them the 
rudiments of this religion from Asia . But they developed it 
in a peculiar maimer, and this development was in its e.s.sential 
features completed when the Dorians conquered the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. We may, therefore, here attempt a sketch of the 
Greek religion, that is to say, an enumeration of the most 
prominent divinities which were worshipped at that time by 
the Greeks, and a descrijition of the attitude in which they 
stood to the gods. We have, it is true, no authorities at our 
disposal for that period. The Homeric poems, which pretend 
to describe it, paint it in the light of later times, and with a 
subjective colouring. But on the whole it is not difficult to 
separate the .subjective and later element,s, and from the 
general character of the Greek religion in later times, which 
is known to u.s, to conjecture what it must have l)ucn in its 
beginnings, when the ideal attributes of the gods had taken 
shape, and there was only lacking the exterior form, which 
was given them by Homer and Hesiod, the jwets of the first 
centurie.s after the Dorian invasion. 

Our opinion is perfectly clear that the Greek religion 
appears on the woild’s stage as an origin.al one, that is, un¬ 
modified by theological or philosophical speculations, and that 
it retains this character throughout. This is shown by the 
fact that in the sphere of the god.s the contra.st between good 
and evil, which plays such an important part among the 
Aryans of Persia and is also found in India, is hardly felt at 
,all. Deities whose work is purely destructive do not exi-.t 
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in Greece, or are Iwnished to the very lowest rej^ions of the 
world of the gods. It i.s true that there docs appear to be 
something of the hind in the opposition between the reigning 
dynasty of the gods and the van<tiii.shcd and hundjled reliels, 
but the latter are not on that account evil beings. They 
represent darknes.s and night, but night and darkness are not 
looked upon as wholly evil. As a matter of fact we never hear 
of an\’ action i.m the pait of these vanquished lieings. The 
harmful element proceeds from the gods above quite as much 
as the beneficial. Each deity acts in accordance with its 
character. The healing god is also the destroyer, but does 
not on that account cease to he an ohjeet of veneration or to 
ho treated as a benefactor. Actions of the gods which are 
injurious to mankind may be meridy the efl'ect of rage ; in this 
respect the gods arc on a level with men. These peculiarities 
of the Greek religion arc to a great e.xtent tlio result of geo¬ 
graphical conditions, and especially of the climate. The climate 
of Greece has none of those destructive cnntrasts which are 
characteristic of nature in Iran, and to a certain extent also in 
India. The varied a'^pect of the coiintiy has done much to 
bring about variety in tlu^ religion. And because there was 
no one dominant .system, with the sole power of authorizing the 
adoption of individual wor.sliip.s, it was coinj)aratively easy for 
ihe Greeks to absorb foreign gods into their religion in such a 
manner that they lost tlicir foreign character. The divine 
world of the (Jreeks liad nothing excln.-fivc alamt it; hut 
foreign deities had to adapt theinselve.s to the (.!icek character 
and give up any extremes that they might pos.so.ss. Human 
.sacrifice, which was a feature of Orieidal worship.s, was in the 
long- run out of the question in Greece. 

Ihe chief deity is Zeu.s, the coneciition of whom arose 
originally from the contemplation of the clear sky. The sky 
extends over all things, and mles all things ly the phenomena 
wliieh proceed from it. And hecanse the .sky does not always 
shine in tranquil sjdcndonr, so Zeus is not merely a benign 
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niler, but also a mii'lity aTid awe-iiispii'iui; deity, who sends 
forth the thunderstorm arul Inirls the liyhtning. At a time 
when his rule was contested, he used the lightning in the 
struggle of the gods against the giants and the Titans, who 
were flung to the ground ami swallowed uj) by the earth, 
which they thenceforward convulse as spirits of the earth¬ 
quakes. But Zeus holds in his hands not only the fire of 
heaven, hut also the waters thereof; he is called the Cloud- 
Comjieller, the Dodonian Zeus, one of the most revered, being 
especially worshipped as the rain bringer. Fi’oni Zeus jtrocced 
also the rivers ; not far from Dodona flows the river Achclous, 
considered the most important of all. Tlie elementary force 
of water was also specially represented by Ocoanus, the 
immediate origin of the rivers; the Styx was dc.scrilied as 
the oldest daughter of Oceanus. The mountain peaks wei’O 
dedicated to the chief god, and then to the god.s generally; 
the loftiest niountain in Greek eyes was Olympus, situated on 
the northern border-line of their territorj-, and attaining a 
height of 97-W feet. On its mysterious cloud-girt summit the 
gods were believed to <lwoll. In the .same way the lofty 
Ithome and the niountain peaks of Arcadia and Crete weie 
sacred abodes of Zeus. The plain of (tiynipia was jirobably 
not (leilicated to the sin'reme g"d till lati'r. in eoii'ciiucnce 
|iciiiaps of an agreement between (Ireek- of difl'creiit 
districts. 

With Zeus i.> jiiiiieil bis con.sort Hera, the goddes.s of 
heaven, who tva.-- called Diono or I'iaina in Dodona. Due of 
the chief seats of her wor.sliip was on tin' mountain Euboea 
near Argos. This name appears to indicate that Hera was 
worshipped a.s a patrone.-s of ciule-breeding ; her epithet of 
" boopis, ’ the ox-eyed, is not so easy to e.xplaiii. Her famous 
temjilos on iMuunt Oclia in Euboea ;ind on tlio Laciniaii pro¬ 
montory near Croton were also loftily situated, and the name 
of the island of Samos, which was umler her especial pro¬ 
tection, signifies height. 
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While Zeus stands for the sky in general with all its 
jihenomona, and is thus the highest and in an ideal sense the 
onl}' god of the Greeks, isolated manifestations of the heavens 
are represented by other deities. First and foremost in this 
class is Athene, who originally no doubt was the goddess 
of the waters of heaven and of the phenomena producing 
and accompanying them. She was born from the head of 
Zeus, by a blow from a hatchet dealt by Hephaestus or 
Prometheus. This is the lightning that rends the cloud.s, 
from which the beneficent rain then pours forth. But, once in 
existence, she controls even the phenomena which gave her 
life. She is the goddess of the thunderstorm ; she brandishes 
the thunderbolt, and is hence called Pallas or the Wielder. 
She wears as her peculiar adornment and defence the Aegis, a 
shield with the head of the Gorgon on it. The Gorgon is the 
thunder-cloud, the tongue-darting serpents surrounding the 
head are the lightning da-shes, which burst forth in all 
dir'cctions. Athene is called Glaueopis, the owl-eyed, probably 
because she is also the goddess of the clear sky, which has 
been made bright by the purifying storm, and because the 
sight of the owl pierces the darkness. In the realm of morals 
she is the divinity who drives away gloom and oppression, the 
goddess of clear understanding, of wisdom, and of skill in 
art, and lastly, the intelligent protectress of man against his 
foes, and so the godde.ss of defence, while Ares is more the 
god of impetuoTis attack. Athene was never so loyally wor¬ 
shipped, not even in Thessaly or Bcjeotia, as in the city which 
bore her name, which strove to make its inward character a 
reflection of that of the goddess. 

One of the most important of the heavenly phenomena is 
light. Among the dwellers of Iran it was rejjresented in the 
divine sphere by Alithra, in Greece by Phoebus Apollo. He is 
equipped with bow and arrows; the arrows are the sun’s rays, 
with which he vanquishes the monsters of the deep and dis¬ 
pels the darkness. As the bright clouds are the cattle and 
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slicej) of the sky, so Ajiollo is its shepherd, and thus becomes 
the god of flocks and herds, to which he vouchsafes increase. 
On the sea the influence of the god of light is beneficial; he 
calms the storm, hence the dolphin which plays around ships 
in calm weather is sacred to him, and he himself takes the 
name of Delphinius. As the god of light ho abhors impurity. 
Outrage and crime jjollute, and so he is the enemy of the 
wicked. But the real struggle with criminals and monsters 
is left to the demi-gods of light, Heracles, Bellerophon, 
Perseus, and Theseus. Apollo is moreover the healing god. 
The god of light also gives to men at their request advice in 
difficulties; under his protection are the most important 
oraeles, of which that at Delphi soon surpassed the ancient 
oracle of Zeus at Dodona. The great importance of Ajjollo 
to all the Greeks, who worshipped him in Delos, and 
especially at Delphi, belongs to the period subsequent to the 
Dorian invasion. 

The light of heaven comes to mankind through the sun. 
The Greeks, like the Indians, assigned a special god to the 
sun. The Surya of India is the original of Helios, an Apollo 
with special functions. 

The light of day is contra.ste<l with that of night in 
Artemis. She is the sister of Apollo, and like him, carries a 
bow and arrows, and is hence rciiresente<l as a huntress. But 
this predominant conception of her is inodified by the fact 
that she is also the goddess of fruitful nature. Two originally 
distinct deities are evidently united iu her. In the latter 
character she corre.sponds to the great nature-goddes.s of Asia 
Minor, >•.(]. in Ejihesus, and watches over the virgin .scenes of 
nature far from the haunts of man, over the woods and 
meadows, and the beasts roaming in them, iu short, over 
everything which does not belong to the procince of Demeter, 
Dionvsus, or Apollo. She is the goddess of the moon, but 
here again a separation of functions has taken jilace, and the 
moon is specially represented b}’ Selene. 
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A.S among the Iii<]iain the lir.'st beams of dawn woie con¬ 
ceived as benign t^vin brotliers, the Aevins, so the C! reeks 
•worshijjped the Dioscuri, who also appear to represent tlie 
rays of liglit which pierce the gloom and hcralil fair weatlier. 
Hence the Dioscuri liavc become the guardians of .sailors, 
and are denoted by stars. The brightnes.s of the lighter 
cloud.s seems to have given birth to the conception of the 
Charites. There were many spirits of the winds among the 
Cdreeks : the j)urely Ilojneric Aeohi.s, the Harpies, Borea.s, and 
others. Hermes is also a genuine wind-god. He is the 
mischievous spirit among the gods, and rightly, for of all the 
elements the wind does mo.st mischief to mankiinl. Yet even 
here the allusion to nature is apparent. Hermes rob.s Apollo 
of his cattle, that is to say, the wind drives awai' the clouds. 
Apollo, however, jjardons the thief, ami presents him besides 
with tlie insignia of his dignity, the staff, tlie winged shoes, 
and the cloud-cap. The wind whistles and .sings; Hermes 
therefore becomes the inventor of the pipe and the lyre. The 
wind travels fast, so Hermes is the protector of travellers, the 
messenger of the god.s, the conductor of .souls, and at last the 
promoter of all intellectual intercour.se. 

Prometheus seems originally to have been the spirit of fire. ' 
As among the Indian.s Agni, the god of fire, takes up his 
abode among men, so Prometheus brings fire to earth, and 
teaches mankind hoiv to offer sacrifice. With the use of fire 
liegins civilization and humane life. Hence Prometheus is 
regarded as the civilizer of maidiind. But he retires early 
from the grou]) of the god.s, and his importance diminishes. 
An enmity between him and Zeus is alleged, and of course 
Zeu.s remains the victor. Hephaestus now becomes the most 
important god of fire. He originally represents the lightning, 
for his appearance on earth is the result of his having been 
hurled from heaven. Hephaestus is known as the promoter 
of the u.se of fire in the arts and crafts. In Attica he was 
also protector of the hearth, but among the Greeks the hearth 
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had its oivii special goddess, Ilestia. She is a virgin goddess, 
ivlio enjoys the highest reverence, both among tlie gods and 
in the dwellings of men. Khe is known as Vesta among the 
Italians, and therefore must have been worshipped under the 
same name when flreoks and Italians dwelt together. 

In India and Persia we are told of a drink named Soma 
or Haoma which the gods enjoyed. Among the (Irceks the 
food of the gods is nectar and ambrosia. Probably honey, 
from which a drink can be obtained by fermentation, or a 
juice pressed from a kind of ash, suggested the idea which 
was formed of the nature of nectar or ambrosia. Ilecently it 
has been assumed that the task of superintending the pre¬ 
paration of this drink, and then the care of the ])lant-world in 
general, was the function of a particular god, Bacchus or 
Dionysus, who in later times became the god of the vine. 
Bacchus is the son of Scniele, which might mean that the 
Phoenicians brought the knowledge of the vino to Greece. On 
the other hand, it was supposed that Dionysus came to Greece 
by way of Thrace. Of course a knowledge of wine and the 
cultivation of the vino are two very clifTeiont things. It 
would he quite characteristic of the Phoenicians to sell wine 
to the Greeks, and thus m.ake them aci|naiiitod with it, hut 
very unlike them to introdnee the \inc into Greece, and thus 
diminish their own iirofits. The cidtivation of the vine may 
very well have spread over the southern coast of Thrace, 
where Maronea la}’, into Greece. 

The ruler of the waters on the earth is Poseidon, brother 
of Zeus. He is master of the springs, which he produces from 
the ground by a blow of his trident, and Pegasus, who is 
descended from him, produces the same oflect by a blow from 
his hoof. The horse in general is sacred to IVseidon; it 
ilenotes the swiftly - flowing springs. Although the Greeks 
brought this conception of J'oscidon, as god of the .springs, 
from Asia IVIimjr, on the Aegean Sea they learned to treat him 
as the ocean god, ami then the hor.se g.ave an e.xcellent i<lca of 
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the rearing and apparently galloping waves. Since then Po.sei- 
don remained pre-eminently the god of the sea. The sea- 
waves shake the rocky cliffs, and so Poseidon was said to be 
the originator of the earthf|uake. Paces dwelling near the sea 
united for the joint worship of Poseidon in different districts 
of Greece. Thus Achaia had a general place of worship 
sacred to Poseidon in Helice; other Greeks had one on the 
Isthmus of Corinth ; others, who dwelt on the Saronic Gulf 
and in the Argivc Acte, had one on the island of C'alauria. 
A temple of Poseidon stood on the promontory of Sunium. 
Indeed, nearly all the promontories of Creece had temples 
upon them, which, however, were not all dedicated to 
Poseidon. The sea was a familiar element to the Greeks, but 
inspired them with fear in its stormy moods. Ilencc the 
necessity of having a deity present on every promontory to 
whom they might turn in time of need. And in fine weather 
what charm must there not have been in a voyage along the 
coasts of Greece, from the promontories of which the white or 
painted temples and shrines looked down npon the navigator.s, 
assuring them of the ever-present protection of the gods of 
their native land! 

Finally, the earth has the goddess Gaia, who, however, 
was less worshipped under this name than under that of 
Demeter. She is the goddess of the fruitful earth, who 
taught men agriculture, and thus inaugurated the most 
important advance in cirilization. To her were ascribed the 
institutions of civic life, on which account she is called Thes- 
mophorus. Her worship, which was connected with the 
mysteries, became of great importance after the Dorian 
iinasion, at a time when religious needs made themselves 
more felt. 

The deities so far de.scribed may be regarded as those 
peculiar to the Greeks when they were an Aiyan people, 
which had developed and individualized its original character 
in its wanderings westwards and by its .sojourn on the Aegean 
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Sea. The religion is purely one of nature, with no 
trace of extremes. The moral element appears only in¬ 
directly in it. There was no sacerdotal caste; the chiefs 
of the tribes themselves .sacrificed on behalf of the people. 
The divine services were accompanied by hymns, recited 
by singers, of whom the hero is the mythical Orpheus. 
He was said to be a Thracian, and consequently belongs, 
according to the legend, to the same people who conveyed the 
cult of Bacchus to Greece, and with whom the worship of the 
IMuses was indigenous. The banks of the Hebrus in Thrace 
and the district of Pieria at the foot of Olympus are mentioned 
as the chief abodes of these Thracians, who evidently possessed 
an advanced civilization. The Thracians have had the same 
fate as the Epirots. As the oldest worship of Zeus had its 
origin in Epirus, and yet the people wore considered semi- 
barbarous in later times, so we find the ancient Thracians in 
possession of the germs of an advanced civilization and their 
descendants quite uncivilized.' 

These Aryan forms of worship were reinforced by Semitic 
cults, mostly introduced by Phoenicians, but some coming 
direct from j\.sia Minor. Foremost among them is that of 
Aphrodite, a Phoenician form of the .supremo goddess of 
nature. Cythera and Corinth wore its starting-points in 
Greece. Ami as the worship of Adonis was joined to that of 
Aphrodite, it is pos^ible that the worship of Hyacinthus found 
in Laconia, which was so open to the inlluence of Cythera, 
had a Phoenician origin. Hyacinthus is, like Adonis, a youth 
carried off in his prime by death, a personification of vegeta¬ 
tion scorched up by the heat. 

The worship of Ares in Thebes may also be considered as 
of Phoenician origin. He is mentioned there with Aphrodite 
as the original ancestor of the house of Cadmus, and as father 
of Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus. In other respects he 
would even here have the attributes of a Thracian god. The 
chief god of the Phoenicians has also left tnices in other 
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Greek worships, for Heracles is partly the same as Melkarth, 
and Zeus Lajdiystins is a kind of IMoloeh. The legend of 
the Amazons, on the other hand, betrays an inflaeiico jn'o- 
ceeding from the interior of Asia, perhaps from Cappadocia, 
They are a poetical transformation of the priestesses in the 
temple of the goddess Ma at Ciimana in Pontus, who.se war- 
dances gave rise to the stories of a nation of women practis¬ 
ing warlike exercises.^ The Amazons are said to have taken 
part in the founding of the sanctuary of Artemi.s at Ephesus. 
Thus we can imagine that the spread of certain worship.s of 
Artemis in European Greece led to a reference to the 
invasions of Amazons. And yet there is a possibility that 
the invasion of Attica b}' Amazons, and their defeat by 
Theseus, have no basis in the history of religion, but, like 
so many legends, are an invention devised for tlio gloi'ifieation 
of Athens, the hero of which must be in no way inferior to 
Heracles. 

The Greek religion is the expression of the mind of a 
gifted peo])le, who wore close observers of nature. The 
Greeks saw that man was dependent on higher powers, and 
that these powers manifested themselves cliiefly in the forces 
of nature around them. But the fortunes of mankind are 
marked by such great variety' and so much contradiction, 
that the idea of a single God controlling the universe did 
not occur to them, especially the idea of His ruling alone. 
A people living in and with nature, like the Greeks, arrives 
at polydheism of its own accord, especially' when there is such 
a strong anthropomorphic tendency as was the case with 
them. On the other hand, the natural man also perceives 
that a certain order must reign even among tho forces of 
nature, and thus he is brought to the conception of a supreme 
God, who, like a king among the leaders of the people, allows 
other gods to rule until he thinks fit to interfere in his 
sovereign capacity. The poly-thei.sm of the Greeks was, 
whatever we monotheists may' .say' to the contrary', by' no 
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means an irrational religion. It endeavoured, while recog¬ 
nizing the divine control of human fate, to account for good 
anil evil fortune happening to good and to bad men alike, 
by the action of different deities not always acting in har¬ 
mony with one another. The forces of nature thus grew 
into beings who watched over morals. 

And here wo must call attention to another point. AVhen 
we picture the Greek deitie.s to ourselves, our ideas are 
influenced by systems which the ancients formed long ago, 
but which we take up and extend in a wider sense. Athene 
is for us something definite, Ajihrodite is something ipiite 
different from her, and each remains much the same when¬ 
ever they appear on the scene. This may ajiply to a later 
Greece, permeated by civilization, but not to the primitive 
Greeks. Originally, each district had its own god, who per¬ 
formed the functions to be expected of a ruling deity. They 
received different names, according to the jircpondcrance 
of certain peculiarities, and according to their extraction. 
Athene, Artemis, Aphrodite, are in essentials the same 
divinity, only regarded from different poinf.s of view, 
according to the cliaractcr and requirements of their wor- 
ship]ioi'.s. (.)u the other hand, the .=amc deity in different 
places often the same only in name; the Artemis of 

Fqihcsus is very different from the Artcmi.s of Delos. The 
local importance of single deities corrected much that is 
ahsurd and even ineomprelieiisible in polythci.sm. 

Thus at the end of the purel}’ mythological jteriod we find 
the Greeks much advanced in many re.spect.s. They have 
given a more .qreeial character to the old deities, have 
adopted new ones, and have learned and developed the 
aits. But they were not destined to jiroceed undisturbed 
on this path. ^Vn iiitornal revolution was about to jeopardize 
the position they had won, and at the .same time give a fre.di 
impulse in otliei' directions.® 
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NOTES 

1. It 13 usually assumed that the Thracians dwellin.n noith- 
WiU'd of the Aegean and the Thracians of Boeotia and Attiiai 
liave nuthins in common hut the name (BuH.stAX, O. Or. I. 204). 
The connecting; link i.s formed, however, hy the Thracian.-, ol 
Pieria, where the worship of the JIuses was iudi;;enous. e may 
therefore assume that in the earliest times Thracian tribe.' ex¬ 
tended from the shores of the Black Sea to those of the Gulf of 
Corinth, that they introduced certain cults into Greece, and that 
they were here absorbed into the great mass of the Greeks, lint in 
the north retrograded in civilization and became barbariains. 

2. The cu.stoms of the Amazons, on the other hand, are trace¬ 
able to those of the women of northern ]ieop]c.», such a.s the 
Scythians, Sauromatac, and Massagetae. Cf. the article on the 
Amazons in Eoscher’s Lexicon, p. 275. 

3. For this chapter also no .sjiecial proofs can be quoted. C'f. 
generally the works on mythology : —Roschkk, Phelleh, Petersen 
(in Er.sch und Gruber, Art. Griechenland), the idiapter on the 
subject in Duncker’s Ge.'chichte des Alterthums ; lastly, L. 
ScHitiDT’s Ethik der Gricchcn. There are .some very learned 
attempts to compose a history of Greek religion in iirimitive 
times, partly from a purely Greek standpoint, c/j. Peter.sen in his 
mythology quoted above, partly from an Tndo-Germanio point of 
view, e.rf. G. AVlastopf, Promethee, Pandore et la li^gende des 
sicclcs, S. Peter.sb. 1883, who assume.s an earlier Pelasgic-Ionian 
religion, to which were added by a later influx the ideas that 
harmonize with Indian conceptions, of which Hesiod is the 
exponent. So far, the restilts of these researches are not of a kind 
to find jilace in a compendious hi.'tory of Greece. A brief refer¬ 
ence only can be made here to two factors which may pn.ssilily be 
of importance for early Greek religion, viz. (1) the worship of the 
dead, on which cf. the interesting remarks of P. Gardner, New 
Chapters, Ch. XL, and (2) the worship of the Daimones (Fustel de 
Coulange.s, Milclihufer). 



CHAPTER XII 


THE nOlilAN INVASION. THE COLONIES IN ASIA SIINOH 

The great change which took place in Giceco about the 3 'ear 
1000 li.C. was that a Greek race, wliich had hitherto boon of 
no importance, made it.self bj' a formidable onslaught master 
of a great part of the Peloponncso, and thus produced revolu¬ 
tions in the rest of the countiy, which proved of the greatest 
importance for the geographical distribution of the Greeks, 
and their o.vpansion over the face of the earth, as also for 
their cirdlization. These were the Dorians, who appeared on 
the scene as conquerors, and afterwards I’cmained, as long 
as the Greeks retained their independence, the most warlike 
people of the whole nation, and one of those two which have 
left the impress of their character upon Greece as a whole. 

The Dorians ’ do not become of aiu- consequence until after 
they have conquered the Poloponucso. Yet we should like to 
have some deliinte knowledge of the pre\ious history of this 
highly important race. Herodotus gives us an accoitnt accord¬ 
ing to which they dwelt in I’hthiotis under Dcitcalion, and in 
Hestiaeotis near (Jlympus under Dorus son of Hellen, were 
driven out of Hestiaeotis by the Cadmeans, and settled on 
Mount Pindus under the name of Macedonians ; from there 
they went to the land of the Ihyopians on the river J’indus, 
whence they proceeded finallj' to the Peluponnese. Put how 
much of this is historical? Their homes under Deucalion and 
Dorus are jierhaps just as historical as those two hcroc.s them- 
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selves. Their homo on JMouiit riiRliLS looks like a confusion 
with their sojourn on the river I’indu.s in the Diyo|iian Doiis ; 
this latter district is after all the otdy one that can be proved 
to be Dorian. But it is extremely probable that they came 
from Thessaly. The accounts of the ancients respecting the 
Boeotians show that there were migrations of Greek races 
from north to south in those days. The Boeotians were said 
to have originally dwelt in Thessaly, but to have boon driven 
from their homo in the district of Arne in the reneius valley 
by the Thessalians, who had come over from Thesprotia. Thus 
the Thessalians became masters of the fair valley lying ea.st of 
the Pindus range, while the Boeotians retreated southwards. 
This is said to have taken place si.xty years after the Trojan 
War." This invasion of the Thessalian.s and retreat of the 
Boeotians is closely connected with the migration of the 
Dorians from Thessaly, the idea being that the Thes.salians 
dislodged the Dorians." However, there is no record of these 
events, so we must bo content to assume that at a certain date 
(not e.xactly determinable, but ]irobably about 1000 n.c.) great 
national movements took place in Greece, which resulted in 
the first place in a re-arrangement of the populations in the 
Peneius valley, then of those of central Greece, and finally of 
the Peloponncse. 

After these events the Thessalians reigned in the country 
of the Peneius. Around them and in a subordinate position 
were the aboriginal races of the Perrhaebi on the southern 
slopes of Mount Olympus, the Magnetos upon PclioTi, the 
Dolopes on the ranges of Pindus, and the Aeniancs and 
Phthiotian Achaeans about Mount Othrys. In central Greece 
the Dorians occupied the Dryopian territory on the river 
Pindus, while the Boeotians inhabited the district round the 
Copaic Lake, where the importance of Orohomenus almost 
entirely disajjpears, while that of Thebes remains. But the 
greatest changes occuri’ed in the Peloponnese. And here it is 
not the Dorians alone who have the glory of the achievement. 
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They share it with the descendants of Heracles, who according 
to tradition were the kings of the Dorians when the latter 
conquered the Peloponnese. Here we relapse into legend 
again, but the legend must be related because it had the 
greatest influence upon the historical and political conceptions 
of the Greek peojile, as long as they retained their power and 
freedom. 

Aegimius, king of the Dorians, made war on the Lapithae. 
Heracles assisted the Dorians, and vanquished the Lapithae, 
but did not take possession of the country jiromised to him as 
a reward. When the hero was dead, Aegimius, out of grati¬ 
tude for the help received, made Hyllus the son of Heracles 
his heir. Thus Hyllus and his descendants acipiired for the 
Dorians the same rights tliey themselves possessed in their 
capacity of Heraclidae. The right of dominion over Argos 
and Argolis was certainly one of them. For here Heracles’ 
persecutor Eurystheus ought not to have ruled, but Heracles 
himself, and this gave his descendants a claim to Argolis. A 
sufficient basis for their claim upon Sparta was found in the 
aid given liy Heracles to Tyndareus, who had promised in 
return to keep the country for the descendants of the hero— 
fictions of this kiml are part of the stock-in-trade of the 
genealogists. In Eli.s Heracles had defeated Augeias, and had 
placed Xestor on the throne of Fylus ; this sufficed, in the 
absence of other reasons and for variet}'’s sake, to give his 
descendants a right to dispose of tliese countries. If, then, 
the Dorians were .strong enough to compier the rdoponnesc, 
they were at full liberty to do so, for they were only enforcing 
long-standing claims.'* 

Hyllus made an attempt to conquer the Peloponnese. He 
had received a rejily from tlie Delphic oracle that the Hcra- 
elidae .should wait for the third fruit. This he referred to the 
yearly harvest, and in the thinl year he invaded the Pelopnn- 
nesc by the Isthmus. A .single combat was to decide the issue, 
and the Tegean Echemusslcw Hyllus. The Heraclidae there- 
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fore returned and settled at Marathon in Attica. Clcodaeii.s, son 
of Hyllus, renewed the attempt, but with the same ill success, 
which also befell the son of Cleodaeu.s, Aristomaclius. The 
latter left three sons—Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristodemus, 
who complained at Delphi of the continued failure of an under¬ 
taking sanctioned by the god, and were told that the “ third 
fruit ” meant the third generation, which had now come. 
They wore to cross the straits at Naupactus, and not proceed 
by way of the Isthmus, and were to take as guide a man with 
three eyes. They made the venture eighty years after the 
Trojan IVar, as Thucydides says. They found the three-eyed 
man in the Aetolian Oxylirs, a man with one eye who met 
them riding upon a horse. At that time the ruler in Sparta 
and Argolis was Tisamenus, son of Orestes and Hermiunc, the 
daughter of Mcnelaus. Oxyliis had bargained for the kingdom 
of Elis as his reward, and as he feared that if the Dorians saw 
that fair country they would take it for themselves, ho led 
them not through Elis, but by way of Arcadia into the country 
to which they laid claim. Tisamenus was defeated, and the 
Achacans retired towards the north coast of the Pcloponnese 
into the territory of the lonians. Oxylus connuercil Elis in a 
war in which the Aetolian Pyraechmes defeated the Ejiean 
Degmenus in single combat. Argos, Laconia, and Messenia 
were divided by lot among the Ileraclidae, Temenus and 
Cresphontes, and the sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenos and 
Procles ; but Cresphontes, who coveted the fertile Messenia, 
attained his object only by means of a trick. According to 
old tradition, incidents of the concpiest of the Peloponnese can 
be traced in the name of the city of Naujractus, situated on 
the narrowest part of the Corinthian Gulf, where the Dorians 
built their transports, and where the festival of the Carneia in 
Sparta took place, originally a festiv'al of expiation for the 
murder of a irious seer named Carnus in the course of the 
campaign. 

If there is any historical truth in these myth.s, it may per- 
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hiips be found in tlie routes by which the con(pierors penetrated 
into the countries of the rdoponnese. Dorians may really 
have crossed the gulf at Naupactus, and have proceeded thence 
through Arcadia to the east and south. It appears that in 
their infancy the two southern Dorian states lay more to the 
north. Stenyclarus was the original royal city, and Sjiarta 
was not strong enough to conquer Amyclae at once, which lies 
close at hand to the south.''’ It is possible that the Dorians 
attacked Argolis from the west, but certainly not only from 
that side, for the Temenium, a fortress from ■which they waged 
war on Tisamenus, was on the coast.We must therefore su 2 )- 
pose cither that the Dorian.s came thither in sliip.s, or that they 
received reinforcements from the side of the sea. The course 
of events seems to have been similar at the subjection of 
Corinth. The Hcraclid Aletes^ attacked this important com¬ 
mercial city, at that time inhabited by lonians, from a fortress 
erected upon the hill Solygeius, on the Gulf of Cenchreac.® 
We may consequently assume that the Dorians were not such 
strangers to the sea as has been supjiosed by the systematizers 
of Greek history ; and -sve may adopt the view of the couquo.st 
of the Peloponne.se which is now gono’ally accepted, l iz. that 
the Dorian subjection of the jicninsula by means of one homo¬ 
geneous expeilition only existed in the imagination of the 
genealogists, and that it was ratlior elfected by separate bodies 
of warriors, some of wh<jm went from Actolia to Elis, and 
thence through Arcadi.'i southwards, others from Doris to the 
east of the Pclnjronnese, tlic latter in part by the longer sea 
roirte round Boeotia and Attica.^ 

The coast-line of the Corinthian Girlf was in possession 
of the lonians, the so-called Aegialcans. Ai’givc Achaeans 
under Tisamcnes drove them out, and settled itr twelve 
towns. The lonians tied to Attica, where, according to the 
legend, they fotrnd other frrgitive.s, the I’ylian Neleidae, de¬ 
scendants of Xelcirs and kinsfolk of the sage Xestor, rrndcr 
Melairthus, who was king at Athens. The comprc.st of 
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Corinth liy Aletcs is said to have taken ijlacc in the leign 
of Doridas and Hi’anthidas. The further occupation of the 
north-cast corner of the Pelopoimese is related as folluwsd^ 
Temenns of Argos had several sons and a daughter named 
Hyrnetho, who married a Heraclid, Deijihontes. The sons 
out of hatred of the favoured son-in-law slow their father, 
and one of them, Ceisus, became king of Argos. Deijihontes 
conquered Epidaurus, the Ionian inhabitants of which tied to 
Attica. The Dorians then conquered Aegina, and founded a 
second Epidaurus on the south-eastern coast of the Peloponnese. 
Agaeus, the fourth son of Temenns, was received by the 
lonians of Troizono into their city. Phalce.s, the second son 
of Temenns, jiroceeded to Sicyon, where the Heraclid Lace- 
stadas was alreadj' king, and shared the government with him. 
The son of Phaloes, Phegnida.s, marched against Phlius, which 
submitted to him. Tlie Dryopes, when c.vpelled from the 
slopes of Parnassus, had migrated to Herniione and Asine, 
which lielonged to the Argive Acte. The Dorian.s did not 
come into close connection witli the valleys of the Pencius and 
Alpheius, that i.s, with the western districts of the Peloponnese. 
In the valley of the Peneius, Elis was founded by the Aetolian 
allies of the Dorians, and these Eleans extended their iiiHnence 
over the Alpheius valley as far as Pisa, the importance of 
which began to diminish in con.scquencc of the Dorian inva¬ 
sion. Arcadia remained unaffected by Dorian influence, 
preserving its independence and the old grouping of its popu¬ 
lation. 

The wave of migration set in motion liy the Dorian inva.sion 
did not sjjoud its force in Europe, but inundated also the 
Asiatic coast-line and many Islands of the Aegi'an. Of the 
lattei', it was princijially those farthest removed from Greece 
which were occupied, or at all events of which a record of the 
occupation exists. The adjoining islands, the Cyclades, were 
gradually and peacefully colonized by the lonians (except a 
few which became Dorian), after they had been partly in the 
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possession of the Cariaiis. The history of the colonization of 
the coasts and islands of Asia ilinor is according to tradition 
as folloivsd'-^ 

The most northerly colonies were styled Aeolian. Thej^ 
should more accurately be called Achaean, if their founders 
were really Achaeans of the Peloponne.se, who had fled from 
the Dorians, or had migrated eastwards at an earlier stage.^'’ 
For according to Hellanicus, Orestes himself was the founder 
of the colony in Lesbo.s. According to Strabo, that is, on the 
authority probably of Ephorus, Orestes was the leader of the 
band, but died in Arcadia, whereupon his son Penthilus led 
them through Boeotia and Thessaly to Thrace, and afterwards 
his son brought them to Dascylium on the I’rojiontis. The 
grandson of Penthilus, Gra.«, col<.>nized the fertile island of 
Lesbos, with its deep bays, which soon numbered five im¬ 
portant citie.s—Mitylcne, Mcthymna, Antissa, Eresus, and 
Pyrrha. Another body of Achaeans under Cleuas and Malaus 
sojourned for a time in Locris, and then proceeding direct to 
Asia founded Cj’me. Cyme received the name of Phriconi.s 
after the mountain Phricion in Locri.s, from which place 
colonists had joined the e.xpedition. From C’yme, Smyrna 
appears to have been cidonized, the most southern of the 
Aeolian settlements, which long remained a bone of contention 
between the Aeolians awl lonians. Smyrna lay to the south 
of Mount Sipylus, in the innermost re<'e«s of the bay into 
which the river Hcrmus empties itself, and thus .served as 
a seaport for Sardis, the Lydian caiutal, situated in the 
valley of the Hermus. In the interior, on the northern slope 
of Mount 8ipylus, lay Magnesia, eviilcutly an Aeolian settle¬ 
ment of Magnetes from Thes.saly, but not so famous as the 
more southern Magnesia on the river Maeandcr, which is e.x- 
pres.sly mentioned as an Aeolian city. There were besides a 
number of .small Aeolian towws on or near the coast oppo.site 
Le.sbo.s, and farther south towards the Hermus.'* Lastly, the 
district of Ti'oas and the islands of Tenedos and llecatonncsns 
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were also Aeolian. Thus the Aeolian territory stretches from 
the Hellespont to the river Heriniis. The name Aeolian was 
perhaps given to these colonies to describe the various elements 
of which they were composed. 

Next to them on the south come the Ionian colonie.s.*® The 
legend makes these start from Athens. At Athens Theseus 
had been succeeded by Menestheus, who commanded the 
Athenian forces at Troy. Menestheus however was succeeded 
by several Theseidae, Demophon, Oxiuitas, Apheidas and 
Thymoitas. The Neleidae, exiielled from P 3 'los by the Dorians, 
fled to Athens, where they were amicably rccei^■ed. In a 
war with the Boeotians it happened that the Boeotian king 
Xanthus challenged Thvmoitas to singde combat. Thymoitas 
did not accept the challenge, but the Ne]i<l Melanthus offered 
his services, fought with success, and was on that account 
made king of Athens. He was succeeded by his son 
Codrus. 

In the meanwhile disturbances continued in the Polopon- 
nese, where the Dorians were extending their sway. Fugitives 
continued to flock to Athens from all sides. At last the Dorians 
marched upon Athens itself. The oracle had told them that 
they would succeed if they spared the life of Codrus. But 
Codrus managed to get himself killed, and the Dorians with¬ 
drew, retaining their hold only on Mogara. Codrus had no 
ro}'al successor in Athens. He was so excellent a man, it was 
said later, that his like could not bo found—rather a happy Jc.st. 
The actual government, however, of the state remained in his 
family, only the rulers were called henceforward archons in¬ 
stead of kings. His two sons Medon and Xeleus disputed 
the succession. The oracle decreed it to the former, and 
Xeleus in consequence left Athens and went to Asia, where 
many joined him—Athenians, Peloponnesians, lonians, Jlinyae 
from Orchomenus, Abantes from Euboea, Phocians, Thebans, 
Drj’opes, IMolossians, Arcadians, Pelasgians and Dorians 
from Epidaurus. Collectively they called themselves lonians. 
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Among the cities founded by them were numbered the 
largest and finest of Greek Asia. The most important was 
Miletus, admirably situated at the entrance of a bay which 
has now become dry land. The district was inhabited by 
Carians. The name Miletus has been explained as that of a 
Cretan youth who fled to Asia. The lonians under Neleus 
killed the male inhabitants of the place and married the 
women. The famous temple of Apollo Didymeus, south of 
Miletus, was older than the Ionian colony.'® The next town 
of importance was Ephesus, colonized by the Codrid Androclus, 
and situated in the fertile district at the entrance to the 
valley of the Cayster, which was one of the chief routes from 
the interior of Asia to the sea. Here Leloges, Lydians 
and Amazons had lived near the famous temple of Artemis. 
The lonians took possession of the upper town and left the 
precincts of the temple to the native inhabitants. Andro¬ 
clus occupied Samos for a time, and helped the Pryeneans 
against the Carians. The two cities, Myus to the south and 
Priene to the north of the Maeander, were captured from the 
Carians. The founder of Myus was the Codrid Cyarotus, 
those of Priene the Nelid Aepytus and the Theban Philotas. 
Colophon, in the neighbourhood of which stood the shrine of 
the Claviaii Apollo, was at flr^t inhabited by Carians and 
Cretans, who were joined by Thebans, and later by the lonians 
in virtue of treaties. Their rulers were Damasichthon and 
Promethus, sons of Codrus. On the coast-line, which here 
projects northwards into the sea and terminates in the island 
of Chios, lay the Ionian cities Lebedos, Teos, Erythrae and 
Clazomenac. Lebedos, which was at first Carian and never 
of any importance, was colonized by the Codrid Andraemon. 

In Teos there dwelt Carians and Minyae from Orchomenus, 
followed by lonians under the Melanthid Apoocus, and by 
Athenians under Codridac and Boeotians. Erythrae was 
occupied by Cretans, Lycians, Carians and Pamphylians 
(Greeks roaming about with Calchas after the fall of Troy), 
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and by volunteers from the rest of the loniiin cities under the 
leadership of the Codrid Cnopus. Clazomenac was not in¬ 
habited when the loniaiis came there. Its founders, chiefly 
people from Clconae and Phlius, had formeiiy dwelt on Mount 
Ida and in the territory of Colophon. Chios, the mountainous 
soil of which pi'oduced highly-prized wine and mastic, an island 
devastated by terrible earthquakes in moilern times, prided 
itself on having Chios, son of Poseidon, for its original 
founder. Afterwards Oenopion came from Crete, followed 
by Carians, and lastly by Abantes from Euboea. The local 
legends of the island of Samos had been narrated by the Epic 
poet Asius. By Astypalaea, daughter of Phoenix, Poseidon 
had a son Ancaeus, who ruled over the Lelegos and married 
Sarnia, whose father was the river Maeander. Their daughter 
Parthenope became mother of Lycomedes by Apollo. During 
the Ionian migration Ejhdaurians came there under Procles, a 
de.scendant of Ion, son of Xuthus. The far-famed worship of 
Hera in Samos, derived in the opinion of many writers from 
Argos, was probably aboriginal. Hera was said to have been 
born in Samos on the river Imbrasus. The most northerly 
city of the lonians was Phocaea, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Smyrna, built by Phocians under the leadership of the 
Athenians Damon and Philogenes on a hitherto uninhabited 
promontory, and in consequence of an understanding with the 
Smyrneans, but not received into the religious community of 
the lonians until it took Codrids from Erythrae and Teos for its 
rulers. The Ionian cities and islands extended from the Gulf 
of Smyrna as far as the bay to the north of Halicarnas.sus. This 
part of the coast includes three promontories with the islands 
of Chios and Samos adjacent to the two northern ones, and 
the territor}" round the mouths of the Cayster and Maeander. 
The ancients noticed the great length of the coast-line of this 
country, but centuries of barbarism have considerably reduced 
it, and many fine harbours have become silted up; Ejjhesus 
and Miletus will never be seaports again. The so-called 
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loiiians were a mixture ef races, like the Acolians. Tliey were 
united hy the coiiinieu worsliip of tlie Heliconian I’oseiduii on 
the promontory of iMycale, which n'as derived from tlic Pelo¬ 
ponnesian lonians (Achaia), and this maj' Ire the principal 
reason why they all called theinseh'es lonians. In later times 
Athens made use of the name for her own glorification. 

Pinally we come to the Dorian colonies. Among the 
Ilei'aclidae descended from Temenus, was Althaemenes, who 
took part in the campaign against Attica. He led Dorians 
from Argo.s to Crete; others migrated to Phodes, where they 
founded three cities, Lindus, lalysu-s, and Canieirus. Formerly 
riioenioians and Carians had settled at Kliodes.’'" Cnidii.s, 
•situated on the outermost point of a long peninsula in the 
neighbourhood of Phodes, was a colony from Algos and 
iSparta ; Triojias -was worshipped as it.s founder, and the 
neighbouring promontory, on which the Dorians sacrificed to 
Apollo, was called Triopium. To the north, almost ojiposito 
Cnidus, was the town of Halicarnassus, Imilt by Dorian and 
Ionian Troizenians under Anthes. The lonians introduced 
the worship of the Isthmian Poseidon, the Dorians that of 
Apollo. An ancient inscription, uf wliich wo have a ei)]iy 
made about the second eenliiry begins with Telamon, a 
Son of Poseidon, uml enumerates the name.-' of twenty-seven 
successive liereilitary [irie.'t.s r.f Poseidon, embracing a period 
(jf 504 years. In front of the hay, tlio entrance of which is 
commauilcd by Halicarnassu.s, lay the island of Cos, which, 
with the neighbouring i.slands of Ni.syms ami Calymuus, was 
colonized by Doria.iis from Epiilauni.s. The tutelar deity of 
Cos was Asclejiius, the same as that of Kpidaurus. The 
Dorian colonics of A.~ia Minor covercil a .sinidlor c.xtcnt of 
territory than the Ionian. They communicated with the 
Pelopoiinesc hy way of Carjiathos, Casos, and Crete in the 
south, and A.stypah'a, Anaphe, Thera, and Jlelos in the north. 

Of these islands the mo.st important was Crete, long, n.irrow, 
and mountainous, according lo the Oilys.^ey inhabited by 
VOL, T 
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Dorians even then—a statement derived from secondhand 
evidence ; but after the campaigns of the Ileraclidae, Althac- 
mcnes and Pollis planted settlements there, especially at 
Lyctus, which was regarded as the daughter of Lacedaemon, 
while Cnossus belonged to Minosd'' All these islands stretching 
across from Asia to Europe were Dorian, but did not belong 
to the closer confederation which included Halicarnassus, 
Cos, Cnidus, and Ehodes, though without any definite form 
of union. 

AVe have still to describe another .sphere of Greek coloniza¬ 
tion, which does not fit into the divisions of Aeolian, Ionian, 
and Dorian. In the farthest corner of the iMediterranean, 
liotweon the southern coast of Asia Minor and Syria, lies 
Cyprus, the third largest of the i.slands of the iMediterranean. 
It consists of a central low-lying plain between a long ridge to 
the north and a broader mountain district to tlie south. The 
climate of Cyprus is very warm and the soil fertile; in 
ancient times coi)por, the metal named after it, was found 
thei'C. The island is more accessible from the oast and 
south than from the north, and is close to Phoenicia. Hence 
Cyprus was first visited by and came under the influence of 
the Phoenicians. The worship of Aphrodite, which wa.s 
famous in Paphos and rVmathus, came there from Syria. Put 
in very early times Aryans dwelt there as well as >Semite.s. 
The list of nations in Genesis connects Chittim (the town 
Chitium or the name of the tribe Chetites?) with Jajihet 
through Javan. Greek tradition wished to make Greeks 
i-eturning from Troy the first colonists of Cj prus ; the founding 
of (Salamis was a.scribed to Teucer for very intelligible reasons. 
In Salamis, which lay to the east of the island towards Syria, 
an almost pure Greek art prevailed, as discoveries made there 
prove. The central depression, referred to above, extends 
from Soli in the west to Salamis, and this is where the 
Greeks seem especially to have settled. Along the south 
coast, on the other hand, the Phoenician element was the 
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preponderating one. Even if at the ejiocli ivhen European 
Greck.s wore pouring into Asia a second time, many of them 
came to Cyprus—lienee no doubt the a.ssumption that there 
were Argives among the colonists—we may still assume that 
there -were early Creek settlements there. In later times wo 
find a peculiar method of UTiting in use among the Cypriote 
Gi'ceks, which probably had its origin on the island. It must 
have been of earlier origin than the use of the Greek 
alphabet, for why should Greeks have changed to a less 
perfect system 1 The cities of Cyprus were ruled by separate 
pi'inces. The Cypriotes were always rather wanting in energy, 
and so the i.sland has almost always been under foreign 
domination, first Asiatic and then Egyptian. Towards the 
end of the eighth century B.C. seven Cypriote princes sub¬ 
mitted to the Assyrian Sargon, who erected a statue of 
himself with a record of his exploits in Chitium. A quarter of 
a century later there is a list of ten Cypriote princes, who 
were subject to Asarhaddon, among them four Greeks, belong¬ 
ing to Paphos, Cuiium, Idalium, and Chytri. Cyprus also 
has a share in the development of Greek Ejiic poetry. In 
modern times the island has become famous through the 
discoveiics of Palma di Cosnola, among which the treasure of 
Curium (?) reminds ns of those of Schliemunn. They prove 
that Cypriote art was a local one, based on Eg 3 -jitian, As.syrian, 
and Greek patterns.-' 

Al'e have thus seen that the Dorian invasion is the cause of 
radical change.s throughout the whole of Greece. The Pelo- 
ponneso is almost completely transformed, and becomes in 
the hands of Dorians for a long period the leading state of 
Greece. On the west coast of Asia Minor a series of flourish¬ 
ing communitie.s are founded by the Greeks who had come 
thither from Europe. 

The period during which all these changes took jilacc cannot 
bo accurately determined. The statements of tlie ancients 
rest on calculations which have no solid basis. Knowledge i.s 
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claimed of the number of generations wliicli elapsed between 
the beginning of the movement and the times when a rocoid 
of ancient history was kept, but this is impossilile. Modern 
calculations arc also mei'e conjecture. All we can say is that 
the events above described took place somewhere about 1000 


NOTES 

1. K. 0. Muller, Die Dorier, '2 Ausg., 2 Hde., Herl. 1844. 

For the early history of the Dorians, Herod. 1, .')6, who c.dls them 
<an i’dros roAeTrAdri/ror K'lpTo.. Here and in S, 43 lie 
designatu.s the Dorian edros as ; no ihmbt he mean' by 

thi.s the Alaeedonians who, according to him, ajiparcntly .M'li.irated 
from the Dorians at Olympus. 

2. For the immigration of the Boeotians into Boeotia, Time. 

1 , 12 . 

3. It i.s u.sual to pl.aco the Dorian.= at thi‘ time of Heracle' in 
llestiaeotis (Duncker, 5, 144). On the oilier hand, Strabo (427) 
make.s them dwell on Mt Oeta, and consequcnlly m Doris at thi.s 
early period. It is true that a struggle between them and the 
Lapithae would seem to bo more suitable in northern Thessaly. 
On the other hand, if Ilyllus has already become king in Hestiaeotis 
by the aid of Aegimiu.s king of the Dorian.s, and he himself has 
already, according to the legend, endeavoured to conquer the 
PeloponncsG, there is hardly time for this “.sojourn” on Mt. Pindus 
and in Dryopis, which wa.s the “ /rr/rpd—oAts Tiilt' dirarren' Aceptrejc ” 
(Str. 427). It is true he might, to win his inlieritanre, have under¬ 
taken a march on Argos direct from Thessaly, but tlii.s only suits 
the .story, not history. All this is additional proof that the attempt 
to make hi.story and chronology out of the beautiful legends of 
Greece i.s a task of the Danaids. Boeotians made their first appear¬ 
ance in Thessaly under another name, and then returned to Boeotia, 
at a time when the children of Ore.stes were already at Aulis on their 
voyage to Asia, whereupon the Boeotian Pelasgian.s retired to 
Athens, and the Thracians to Parnas.,us; Str. 9, 401, on account 
of Homer. 

4. For the mythieal history of the campaign of the Heraclidae 
see Aqiollod. 2, 7 and 8. For the promises of Tynd.ireU' in favour 
of the Heraclidae, Diod. 4, 33. Quite distinct accounts of the claims 
of the Dorians over the Peloiionne'c are found in Plato, Leg. 3, 

6, 7, Jip. G82-86 ; further di.serepancies in Lsocr. Archid., 119, 120. 
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Oiie account is as iiistorieal as tlie oilier ; the accepteil tradition in no 
sounder than that of Plato or Isocrates ; they are all lesonds, rihich 
can neither he proved nor contradicted. For the exploit.s of the 
Aetolians see Str. S.oT and Pans. 3, 4. The crossing into the 
Pelopoiine.se took place ace. to Time. 1, 12 eighty 3 'ears after the 
Trojan lA'ai'. O.vv’ln.s, according to Apollodorus, was oiie-ej’ed ; 
acc. to Pans. 5, 3, 5, it i.s the yjilvvo'i that is one-eved. 

5. Acc. to Polvaeii. 1, 10, the Heracliclae conquered Laconia 
from Argos. 

(i. For the Temeiiiiiin, Pans. 2, 38, 1 ; Polyaen. 2, 12. 

7. Aletes is jirojierlj’ the rcpre.sentative of the co.smopolitan 
Phoenicians, who in earlj' times evideiith'.settled at Corinth ; after- 
warils the name was tran.sl’erred to the comparatively unknown 
leader of the Dorian conquerors. See IViti.sch in Roscher, Lexicon, 
229. Corinth, ace. to Veil. Pat. 1, 13, w.as conquered Iq' the 
Dorians 952 years before it.s de.struction b^- AIuiiimiu.s, con.seqiiently 
in 1098 B.c. 

8. For the conquest of Corinth, Time. 4, 42, 43. In .solving 
the question how Argolis could be taken, we must take note of the 
fact that the forlificatioii of Mt. Treton at Mycenae mast have con¬ 
siderably increased the dillicultv’ of an attack from the north. 

9. Grote (I. 555) concurs that the conquest of the Peloponno.se 
wa.s accomplished iiartly bj' means of a llect starting from the 
Malian Gulf, following the route which the Dryope.? had taken. 

10. For the coiKpiest of Corinth, see Pans. 2, 4, 3; Con. 20; 
•Siiid. jro'i'Ta oktoj. For other legends conceriiiiig Aletes cf. Diir. 
fr. 80 Mull, .‘scluih Piiid. Nelli. 7, 155. Aletes called the andeiit 
Ejihvra Ai'w KopirPoi. 

11. For the occllp.ltloll of the lloltll-ea-telll Pebjpoiine'O, .see 
P.uis. 2, 19 ; N'ic. Jfiiiia'c. fr. 38, 41 ; Mull. Diod. Exc. de insiil. 
E]iidauriei' ii.ich Attica, Pans. 2, 2(i, 2. Troi/eiie, Seyimi. 533. 
Phliiis, Pans, 2, 13. 1, 2. Diaopiaii.-, Herod. 1, 50 ; 7, :io ; 8, 43 ; 
Pans. 4, 34, 9 : r,, 1, 2. 

12. It is iiiipo'.-ible to eonstiuct a ehroindogv of the coloiii?atiuii 
of Asia Jliiior. The rel.ative dates of the three .-treams of iiniiiigia- 
tioii are a<cording to traditional records the following :—Fiist, the 
Aeoliaiis Settled in Asia, and then about the .same date, the loniaii-s 
and Dorians. The founding of the eolonv in Lesbies falls aec. to 
P.s. Pint. vit. lloiii. 13(> years after the sack of Trim, while acc. to 
Clem. Al. .‘stroiii, 1, 21, the fotttnling of the Iniiiaii coloiiv took 
])lace t 10 v’lar.s after that. In ivalitv it was tliriiiighoiit a long 
and gradual jiiocc's. Giir knowledge of the aiitiquitu-s of Asia 
Minor lins gn-.ith' im leased in tlie l.i-t tew dec,ides, owing to llie 
/e.d and eimilatioii of neailj’ all iivili/td nations, csj,,., ial|\ 
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the English, French, Germans, Austrians, ami Americans: Ilamiltuii, 
Fellows, Newton, Wood, Ramsay, Perrot, WadJington, liayet, 
Schliemann, Humann, Curtins, Hirsohfeld, Puclislein, llemRioifl, 
Clarke, and others. 

13. For Orestes, founder of Lesbos, .see Ilellan. fr. 114. The 
Aeolian colonies are mentioned in Str. 13, 582 (vaguely) ; 13, 
622; heie and in 0, 402 re Cyme; Pairs. 3, 2, 1 ; 2, 18, 6; 
Diod. 5, 81, V. Horn. 38.—For Lesbo.s cf. Plehn, Le.'biaca, Berl. 
1826 ; A. Couze, Reise nacli der Insol Lesbos, Hannov. 1865.— 
For Smyrna see Herod. 1, 150; Str. 14, 632-634. Lane, Smyrn. 
re.s g. Gott. 1851 ; Jlylona.s, He Smyrn. reb. g. Gott. 1860 : 
Curtius, Beitrage, 1872 (see below under Ephesus) ; ^Veber, Le 
Sipylos, Par. 1880.—Southern Magnesia (round the Maeandei) 
called an Aeolic city by Strabo, 14, 647, u-oisroi arc. to Ath. 

4, 173. If the Aeolic dialect in A^i.i Minor and Lesbos can only 
be properly compared with that of Northern The.ssaly and Bocotia 
(Brugmann, Griech. Gramm, in I. JIuller’.s Ilandbuch d. Klass. 
Alterthumsw. T. p. 13), the story of emigrants from Achaia appears 
somewhat dubious. 

14. The twelve cities of the mainland are enumerated by Herod. 
1, 149. Of these Jlyrina has lately become known through dis¬ 
coveries of terra-cotta articles (B. Puttier et S. Reinach, La Ni'eropole 
de Myrina, Par. 1886), but it is not a clearly Aeolian city. It was 
important by reason of its j'csition on a lofty hill between the sea 
and the fertile valley, and its intere.sting remains have been carefully 
investigated of late by -Americans. Assos, cf. Clarke, Investigations 
at Assos, Boston 1882. Researches in Aeolis by llamsav, Journ. 
Hell. Stud. II. 

15. Fertile Ionian colonies cf. Herod, 1, 142-148; 7, 94, 9."); 
Str. 14, 632 .seq.; P.aus. 7, 2, 1 seq. ; -4el. V. II. 8, 5 (Naxos 
occupied first). Acc. to Herodotus 1, 171 the i.damls of the 
Aegean were taken from the Carians by the Lmiaiis ami Honan-, 
Ace. to Thuc. 1, 4 the Carians had been already driven from 
the island.s by Minos. We must add a few remarks to the tradition as 
given in the text. It is highly probable that not only did the fresh 
Colonization of the coasts of Asia Minor last longer than tradition 
a-suines, but also that Athens had not so much share in the Ionian 
colonies as was as.serted, e.sjiecially about B.c. 5U0, when, as it 
appears, the sanctuary of Codrus, Neleus, and the Basile was 
founded at -Athens, which we now know from an inscription lately 
discovered and published in the Ejdienieris of 1884 ami di.scu.—ed 
by Curtius in the Arch. Ges. :') M.ay, 1885. Even the legend puts 
the Hellenic immigration into Colojihon at an earlier ilate than 
the arrival of the lonians, who concluded a treaty Trpiis Tons er 
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Ko/\o</jwt't "EAAvyi'a^ (Pans. 7, 3, 3). The cai'lie&t ]ll^tory of Samos 
and Chios (Pans, 7, 4) give.s us also the iinpre.ssion that tlie com¬ 
paratively uiiknowu incidents of the settlement extended over a long 
period. As regards Athens in her capacity of parent city, (jii the 
one. hand the number of Xeleidae are suspicioms, and on the other 
the tracing of Procles, founder of Samos, from Ion, sou of Xuthu.s 
(Piius. 7, 4, 2), i.s only a way of getting out of a difficulty. Lastl.v, 
the number of lonians who migrated to A.sia iloes not ajjpear to 
have been large even according to the legend. The siippo.sition 
of Curtins, tliat they found a kindred pojiulation there, is all the 
more natural. That Ionia jiosse.ssed the finest climate, has been 
noticed by Herod. 1, 142, who al.so states (2, 10) that the rivers 
of Ionia wore silting u]) its bays even in early times ; but it posscsseil 
a very long coast-line as late as Strabo (14, 632), 

16. iliLETCS.—An Atlienian colony, Ilerod. 1, 146 ; h, 97 ; 6, 
21 ; 9, 97 ; Strabo 14, 632-036 ; Pans. 7, 2, 6. I)is.sertations of 
Schroder, Steals. 1826; Soldau, Parmst. 1829 ; Schmidt, Gutt. 
1855, 56. Cf. also Newton’.s work quoted below “A History 
of Piscoveries, &e.'’ A m.agniticcnt work, as yet unfinished, 
is that of Eayet et Thomas, Milct et le Golfe Latmiijue, Paris 
1877 seep (Excavations by Eayet in Miletus at the expense of the 
Paris Eothschilds ; re.=uUs in the Louvre). 

Ephesus. Story of its colonization acc. to Creojihyliis quoted in 
Athen. 8,361. Cf. also Str. 14, 633, 634, 639-42; Pint. Qu. 
Gr. 55; Pans. 7, 4, 2. Of modern uriters: Guhl, Ejihe.siaca, 
Berk 1842; Falkener, Ephesus .and the Temple of Pinna, Bond. 
1862 ; E. Curtins, Beitrage /. (h-'ch. uud Tojiogr. Kleinasiens, 
Ahli. d. Bell. Akad. 1872 ; Epho-u.', Bell. I.s74. Important 
excavations made hy En.gli-Iinieii ; .1. T. Wood, pi^eoverie.s at 
Ephesus, T.ond. 1S77 : Head, Coinage ef Ejihesus, Lend. 1880 
(Kumism. Cliron.). 

JIyl.s. Str. 14, 033, 636 ; Pans. 7, 2, 10 ; Pint. mill. virt. 16 ; 
Pulyaeii. 8, 2.5. 

Priexe. Str. 8, 384 ; 14, 633, 636, 639 ; Pans. 7, 2, 9. I)is- 
coverie.s hy Englishmen ; cf. Soc. Pilett. 1881 (Pullan and Newton) 
on the ruins of the teinjde of Athene Polias in Prieiie : sculp¬ 
tures in London. Lenschan, Pe rehus Prieuensiuin, Lips. 1889. 

CoLOl’Hox. Pairs. 7, .3, l. Its founder ace. to Strabo 14, 
633 was the Pylian Andraeinon. The Colophonian Mimnernui.s 
traced tlie origdn of his city direct to Pylos, Str. 14, 634, 642, 643. 

C. A. Perlz, Coloplioniaca, Gott. 1848. Fine coins in Colophon 
at a later jievioil. The jMisitions of Cohqihon, Ni4iiini, ami Clams 
have been estahli.shed hy Schuclihardt, Mittheil. der arch. In^t. 
Athen, 1887, pp. 398-431. 
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Lebedos. Pans. 7, 2, -2. FouinkT acc. to Str. 1 1, C33 
Aiiilroiioiupus. 

Teos. Pans. 7, 3, 3, and with but slight variations Str. 14, 
033, G43, 644. I)i\ision of the citizens into Trrpyoi, English 
di.seoyeiie.s :—temjde of Bacchus, see aliove, Prienc. 

Erythrae. Pans. 7, 3, 7. Founder, CnopiH acc. to Str. 14, 
633, Ki'<o—on—oAts acc. to Steph. B}’Z. h. v. For the fate of 
Cnopins, &i'. Pulyaen. S, 43 ; Atheu. 6, 25S, 259. Acc. to Pains. 
7, 5, 5 an ancient worsliip of the Tvriau Heracles e.\isted in 
Erytlirae. Interconr.se with it.s neighbour Chios, Heiod. 1, 142 
and llittenb. SylL n, 370; Lamprecht, l)e rebn.s Erythr., Berl. 
1871. Plan in Lebas, A’oy. archeol. ed. Beinach, pi. 7iK 

Cn.rzoMENAE. Str. 14, 644, 645 ; Pains. 7, 3, 8. At a later 
period Cla/oiuenae poss,.^,ed .splendid coins, see Coins of the 
Ancients; .T. Labahii, De rebus Cla/onien. Creifsw. 187.5 ; Spiro, 
De Clazonieii. mercatnra, Berlin 18,55 ; Lebas, Voy. archeol. ed. 
Beinach, pi. 72. 

Chio.s. After Oenopion ainl his sons Anipliiclus reigncil, who 
came from the Enboean lli'tiaea, I'aiis. 7, 4, !). Tins would 
consequently lie the Ionian colonization. Acc. to Str. 14, 633, Chios 
was fiiuinled by Egertiins with a mi.xed population, cf. 14, 645. 
Chian traditions were recited by the, poet Ion of t.hio.s. Cf. Poppo, 
Beitr. zur Kunde der Insel Chios, Frkft. 1822; J. Jvofod Whitte, 
De rebus Chiorum, Cop. 1838; A. Vlastus, Chiaka, Hermnp. 
1840 ; Alimuiiakis, Chio.s, Erl. 1882. 

Samo.s. Str. 14, 633 (foumler Temhrion) 636-639 ; Pans. 2, 
13, 2 ; 7, 4, 1 seq. Panofka, Ke.s Samioriim, Berl. 1822. Re- 
.searclie.s hy French, English, and Germans; liueriii, Di'scriptiou de 
I’ile de Patinos ct de Pile dc Samos, par. ]8.5(> ; Bull, de curres. 
hellc'ii. 1880 ; Gardner, Sanio.s and Samian l•uins, Lond. 1 lS 82 
(Xnm. Clirnn.) ; E. Fabricins, Alterth. anf d. Tiisel Samos, M. 
il. arch. Inst, in Atben, 1884; various articic.s by Curtins on 
S.iniian In.scr. (csj). Scbulprogr. of We.sel 1873 and Liibeck 
1877). 

Phocaey. Pans. 7, 3, 10 ; Str. 14, 633, 647 ; C, 252. Tisquen, 
Pbocan a, Bonn, 1842; Paiiadojadus, Phoe. Sm. 1870. Tliis city 
liad an important coinage. 

17. Founding of tlie Dorian colonic.s, Str. 14, 6.53: /;,e-d Tv/r 
Kddpor rcAcc-iy'r. Cf. Herod. 1,144, 14.5. 

Rhodk.s. Hiod. 5, 59; Con. narr. 47 ; Strabo 14, 652 .seq., 
.iccording to vboin I'dfi-lj the Rhodians undertook di.-tant vovages 
before tile begniining of the OI_vmpiads ; Aristid, 1, 839 D. 
Altbaenienes, ace. to Hioil. I, 1, is .son of King Catreils of (Tele, 
con.sequently grandson of Hunts, ainl therefore (piite a inYtbical 
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character. A\'e sec a”aiii aiiJ again how the old genealogists jilayeil 
witli the lierocs of Die legends. Of inodern writers cf. Rost, 
Rhodes, Alt. 18:23; Helfter, Gutterdienste anf Rhodos, ;J Ilefte, 
Zerhst. 1827 seig ; Menge, Yorgeseh. von Rh., Kola, 1827 ; Guerin, 
Voy. daii.s lile de Rhodes, Par. 1856; lierg, Die Insel Rhodiis, 
1862; Sclineiderwirth, Gesch. der Ins<d Rh., Heiligenst. 1808; 
Rotterimind, De reji. Rhod. Hal. 1882 ; Torr, Rhodes in Anc. Times, 
Oamhr. 1885. Iiu 2 )urtant excavations haw recently been made at 
Rhoiles by S dzmann, which are not yet fully jjublished—La 
iiecroj). de Camira.s (jdanches) 1871. The re.sults (va.ses, &c.) are 
most!}’ in the Hriti.di Miisenin.—Acc. to Pans. 7, 2, 2, the 
Theban Theras coinlncteil a body of Lacedaemonians and iMinyae 
to the i.sland of Galliste (henceforth called Thera) a yeved before the 
Dorian invasion. P'or the colonization of Rhodes .see Liiders in 
the Zt.schr. f. A. 1852. 

(.ixiDUs. Triojias, Herod. 1, 174; Str. 14, 650 ; Dioil. 5, 5;5, 
61. Cf. Ionian Antiiiiiifies, III., London, 1840, and the work of 
Newton ijuoteil under Ilalicariiassns. Cnidians colonized Lijiara 
and Corcyra Nigra in Illyria. 

IlALir.tnNA.s.sus. Herod. 1, 144; 7, 90; Str. 14,656 ; Pans. 
2, 30, 9 ; St. B. li. v. On the iio.sition and antiijiiities of tlic city 
(now Bndrum) ef. ('. T. Newton, A History of Iti.scoveries at Hali- 
carna.s.sus, Cnidus, and the Brancliidae, Lend. 1862 ; for the inscriji- 
tion see C.I.Gr. 2655 (Ditt. 372).—Jlindiis also, to the west of 
Halicarna.ssu.s, was Dorian. 

Cos. Hi'rod. 7, ‘.19; Str. 14, 657 ; Diod. 5, 57, 81 ; Pans. 

2, 2(i, 3 ; I’lut. ()n. Gr. 58 ; Atli. 1.5, 688. Zainler, P)eitr. z. 
Knndi' d, Iioel Ko^, Hainb. Ls31; Knster, 1 )e Co ins. Hal. 
1833: Dubois, De Co ni'iil.i. P.ir. ISst; and (■']■. Patou and 
Ilieks, 'I'he rn'Cii].lions id'C.iinbr. l.Htll. 

18. ('uKi'i:. Gdi". Ill, 177. 'J'ectanm^, son of Dorns, ranie to 
Crete, Diod. 4, Go ; ef. fuller aceoiints, Diod. 5, 61 .seij. .\lthae- 
nienes from Argos, Pollis from Laconia, Str. 10, t71 scij. ; Pint. 
Qn. Cr. 21 ; Plat. Leg. -1, 707. Cf. aboxe, ji. 99. 

19. 'Idle Asialie colonies lie direetly o[il»oite tlie ]iarent-cities. 
Tims a Dorian .sjihere is formed in the .soiitli, an loni.iii in the 
middle, and an Aeolian in the north, each of which includes a 
piece of tlie Asiatic eoa.st, some island-, and a jiait of Knrojiean 
(f recce. 

20. Piimitive Greek settlements in Cyprii.s, Theoji. fr. Ill 
>I ; Herod. 5, 113; 7, 90 oSalami-, .\tliens, Arcadia, and Cilhnus) ; 
Str. J t, 681; Pint. So). 26 ; J’aii.-. 8, 5, 2 L\rc.). Tile Airadian 
settlement is lelnarkabh*, see btdow. 

21. liat wa- known of Cvjiius in old d.i\- e.in he ionnd in 
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Engel, CypriH, 2 vols. 1.S41. The excavatiuiis iu ('yiJius have 
been chiefly made by Hen. P. di Ccsnola, by Culonna Ciccaldi and 
by Lang ; the British Government now carries on excavations by tlie 
agency of Ohnefalsch-Richter. The results of the various excava¬ 
tions are treated in the ijublieations of Gen. ('esnola (Cyprus, and 
Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola collection), of his brother A. di 
Ce-nola (Salaininia, 1882), of Doell (St. Petersburg, Die Samml. 
Cesnola, ISIS), of Newton and Colvin (,\ntiqnities of Cyprus, 1873) 
and of Ohnefalsch-Richter. Gen. Cesnola'.s veracity is subject to grave 
doubt. The so-called treasure of Curium i.s said to be s])urious. 
Tlie deciphering of Cypriote writing is chiefly ilue to G. Smith, 
Brandis, Deecke, Siegi.smund and JI. Schmidt. The collections of 
Cypriote antiquities are mostly in New York, Lomlon and Pari.s. 
The most detailed account of the art and culture of Cyprus is given 
in the third volume of Perrot ct Clujiiez, Hi^toire de I’Art. Paris, 
188.5. Cf. P. Gardner, New Chapters, cli. vi.. Ancient Cyprus, 
where we can see how little is known for certain of the early his¬ 
tory of Cyprus, in spite of alt the discoveries. Very remaikable is 
the close connection between the Cypriote Greek and the Arcadian 
dialect ; actually a confirmation of a legend ! 

22. lYe must in conclusion again point out the uncertainty of 
the facts related in thi.s cliapter. When we consider (1) that, 
according to Herodotus, the Dorians were first called Dorians in¬ 
stead of Jfacedonian.s when they came to Dryojiis, thus making tlie 
Dorians and Macedonians one and the i-anie people ; (2) that Plato 
holds that the Achaeans were called Dorians after a leader Dorias, 
and so makes no difference between Achaeans and Dorians ; (3) that 
Hellanicus brings Orestes to Lc.sbo.s, although the latter was not 
expelled 1iy the Dorians, and con.sequently does not con-ider 
that the Aeolian colonization of Asia Minor was a consequence 
of the Dorian invasion, we come to the conclusion that the ancients 
iu the fifth century had no authentic information re.specting this 
invasion and the founding of the colonies in Asia, and that 
the hi.story related to and by us is nothing but the mo.st 
favourite ver.sion of an obscure event. Whether this version is 
more correct than others we do not know. Beloch, Die dor. 
Wanderung, Kh. Mus. 41, pp. 555-.')98, endeavours to prove it on 
other grounds. Moreover, he flatly denies the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponne.se by the Dorians. Beloch has been able to show that the 
Dor ian invasion i.s not proved by the ancient authorities ; but he has 
not .shown that it is imjiossible, not even that it i.s inqrrobable. On 
the contrary, it is jirobable; the whole of Greek history shows this. 
Ili-torical ciitici-in mu.st be on its guanl against confounding two 
things : tire demonstration tliat a fact held to be historical cannot 
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bu proved to be f-ucli, and tlie deinon‘'tralion that it i'' iinpo<<ib]e. 
A thing tliat cannot he conclusively proved nui^t not on tliat 
account be denitMlj or there would be no faj'ts wliatever bearing on 
the histoiy of civilization before b.c. 700. The Dorian invasion 
belongs preci.'cly to this class of events. 




CHAPTER XIII 

riVILIZATION’ OF TIJK ASIATK; OUEEKW. HOMERIC POETRY 

WllAT information so fur liavc wo hail to imjiart concerning 
the Greeks? We have siioken of their arrival in the country 
which romaineil their home, of their legomls, of their religion, 
ami of the great changes in the geograjihical ilistrihution of 
their chief races. We have not been able to find satisfactory 
accoirnts of their other doings, while the traces of their civili¬ 
zation are few in number, though of some importance, and 
yet not of such a kind as to warrant a claim to any perma¬ 
nent typical value. The next histoi’icid fact pi'cseutcd to us 
by Greek development marks an astonishing revolution. The 
Greek race suddenly produces two poems, which in spite of 
all defects must bo regarded, both in form aird contents, as 
the most per’fect specimens of irarrative poetry which have 
ever beerr composed. The Iliad and Odj's.sey rcirreserrt men 
in a siirtple state of civilization. Their pa.ssions always seem 
to be aronsed by good motives, while the nobler sentiments 
have har dly ever found .so simjrlc arrd at the same time so jier- 
fect an expression as in the persons of Achilles, Patroehrs, 

1 lec tor', .Vndrurnache, Penelope, Telemachus arrd Ennraeus. The 
jioetic form i,s exccllerrt; the hexameter is orre of the most perfect 
of nretres. It posse.sses snfficient variety not to weary the 
reader-, and this var iety is well .suited to the ditl'erent keys in 
which the, rrarr'ntive is jritched. In short, both contents and 
form make the Iliad and Ody.s.sey models of irarrative poetrj-. 
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lloiv' call wc explain the appearance of sucli perfect ivorks 
ill a period when general culture lagged so far behind ? And 
how can we account for the contents themselves of tliese 
poems 1 Uiifortiiiiately we must confess that only a con¬ 
jectural reply can he given to the second question, while it 
is impossilile to answer the first even to this extent. 

Tlie Homeric poems are a jiroduct of Aeolic-Ionian culture, 
which has itself sprung from various roots. The Greeks who 
landed in Asia Minor found most of the towns where they 
settled already inhabited, and had to establish themselves in 
their new homes h}’ force. In the far north tlicy vaiii|iiishod 
the Tencri or Dardani, ivho lived upon the .slopes of Jloiint 
Ida : in the south the Mysiaiis, the Lycians and the Carians. 
Farther in the interior lived the Phrygians. Of these race.s 
the My.^ians and the Teucri arc hut little known histori¬ 
cally ; the days of Cariaii supremacy had gone by. From 
the Carians, indeed, the Greeks derived many elements of 
external civilization, but scarcely anything beyond this. On 
the other hand, the Lydians and Phrygians possess historical 
individuality ; both nations have also been connected with 
the Greek legends. 

Tlio Lydians, originally called Maeoiiians by the Greek.-',' 
were at first ruled ()V(>r by AtyN sou of the ged Manes, 
from whom the first dyiia.'ty of Lydian kings were dcsccnJcd. 
Atys had two .soii.s—Lydns and Torrhehus (or Tyrsemis), 
after ^vhom the Lydians and Torrhehus (or Tyrsenians) were 
named. The Tyrsenians of Italy have liocn brought into con¬ 
nection with these Tj'r.senians of Lydia. The town of Ascalon 
became a Lydian colony through Ascalns, a Lydian who was 
•sent on a mission to .Syri.o." In later times we meet with 
lardanos and his daughter the famou-; Omphale in Lydia. 
Near the kingdom of Sardis at the foot of Mount Si])vlus was 
the legendary realm of Tantalus. The Atyadao were followed 
by a now race of rulers, the Ileraclidae, tlirougli .Vlcaous, son of 
Heracles.'^ These Heraclidae niled over Lydia for 50") years.'' 
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The Lydiiiiis woi-BhipiJcd chieflj- a siin-gi)d, in whom tliu 
Greeks recognized their own Apollo. IMaii}' of the customs 
of the Lydians suggest the conjecture that they wore Semites, 
a hyjiothesis confirmed by the appearance of Lud among the 
sons of Slicni in Genesi.s. On the other liand, Ljalia was 
closely connected with the I’hrygians, who belong to the 
Aryan race, and hence the trace.s of Seinitism in L 3 dia maj' 
be due to foreign, jicrhaps Hittitc influence.'' 

Farther in the interior the territoiy of the Phiygiaus 
•stretched westwards from the Ilalj's and the central desert 
of Asia Minor; it w;is mainly a high table-land, but iiitcr- 
•sected on two sides bj’ large river.s—the Sangai'ius on the 
north and the Jlaeandcr on the i\cst. According to the 
opinion of inan\' of the ancients the Phiygians came from 
Europe, where the Erigae of Thrace still recall the name. In 
more modern times some writers have .suggested that the 
relations were reversed, and that the emigration flowed from 
A.sia to Europe. The scanty remnants of the Phrygian 
language place it among the Aiyan tongues. The Phiygian 
heroes are Gordius and Midas; the chariot of the former and 
the wealth of the latter were celebrated. The whi.spcring of 
the reeds in the legend of Midas reminds us of the Phrj'ginn 
flute, which was contrasted with the cithara and Ijto of the 
Greeks. The chief Phrygian deity was Manes, but more 
famous was their chief goddess Cj’bclo or Dindymene, whom 
the Greeks named Ehea. To her the lion was sacred. The 
mo.st celebrated temjfle of Ehea was at Pcssinus.*' 

A\ hilo the L 3 'dians and Phiygians may be regarded as 
neighbours of the Aeolians, lonians and Dorians, this is less 
the case with another race of Asia Minor, who however must 
often have come into contact with them, since thc 3 ' are men¬ 
tioned in the Iliad—the Lveians.^ This nation, who.se real 
name was Teimilcs, were natives of the mountainous region 
which runs into the sea to the east of Ehodes. The legends 
connect them with Crete, whence Sarpedon came, and with 
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Attica, the native place of Lj'ciis, son of Panilion. The 
Corinthian Bellerophon Avas sent by Proetus to L3’cia, 
Avhere he fought Avith the Chimaera. The granJcliiklren of 
Bellerophon Avere the cousins Glauciis and Sarpedon, Avho 
rendered help to the Trojans. In Lycia Apollo Avas chiefly 
honoured, and the Greeks said that he passed the Avinter in 
Lycia and delivered oracles in Patara. The Lycian language 
is probably Aiyan. A peculiarity^ of the Lycians Avas the 
.special A'aluc attached to descent on the mother’s side. Their 
towns Avere surrounded by strong walls, built of unhcAvn 
stone; the Avails of Tiryns AA'cre, according to the legend, 
erected by Lyician Cyclopes. Their tonrbs, hcAvn in the solid 
rock, lay in,side the toAvn.s. The Lycians remained for cen¬ 
turies a brave and pious pcojile, and it is probable that they 
exercised considerable influence niton the Greeks, especially 
the Asiatic Greeks. 

The Asiatic peoples have in many i-espects provided the 
elements Avhich the Greeks turned to account in their splendid 
creations—religion and the fine arts prove it. But poetry can 
hardly be counted as one of them; at least thus far nothing 
has been discovered Avliich can bo regarded as a connecting 
link lietAveen Asiatic and Greek poetry. In thi.^ point the old 
vieAV of the origiiialitv of the Greeks remains unshaken. The 
simplicity' of the Homeric poetry precludes the hypothosi.s that 
its origin Avas duo to Lydian or Phrygian influence, and Lycia 
is an unknoAvn factor in this re.spect. Thus the origin of the 
Homeric poems remains the problem Avhich it has ahAays been. 
They must have been part and parcel of the inner nature of 
tlie Aeolian and Ionian Greeks. And their jicrfcction necessi¬ 
tates the assumption of a prcviou.s period of development in the 
poetic art in Greece, and especially in Aeoli.s and Ionia. 

The earliest poetry had a religious character : it consisted 
of hymns sung to the god.s. These hyran.s must at an early 
date haA’c acquired an artistic form. The Muses, originally 
deities of the springs, became the goddes'cs of poeti v, Theii- 
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worship ajipears to have (lei'clopccl in tlie most nortlierly 
parts of Tliessaly, on the slopes of Olymjms among the 
Thracian iieojjle. Tlie Thracian Orjiheus was counted the 
first poet ; Mnsaeiis belonged to Attica; Thamj ris again was 
considered a Thracian. If they Avrotc poetry at all, they 
■wrote it in the form of hymns. But narrative pocti'y, at first 
songs in praise of the heroes, existed fpiito early. Homer 
mentions some; ho makes Dcmodocus and Phomius sing of 
the wooden horse, of Ares and Aphrodite, and of the return 
of the Achaeans. The stereotyped epithets in Homer, which 
are not always explainable by tlie text, prove tliat the heroes 
were known to his audience by certain peculiar characteristics, 
and this could only have been effected by means of poems. 
Poems of any length, however, do not appear to have existed 
before the time of Homer. 

But was there ever really a Homer 1 Are not the Homeric 
poems as a whole the product of a much later period 1 This 
ipiestion has been much discussed during the last hundred 
years.^ F. A. A'olf has emphasized the external difRcultie.s 
which stand in the way of the theory that poems of the 
extent of the Iliad and Odyssey could have been composed in 
the ninth century B.c., at <a time w’licn there was so little 
writing in Greece. K. Lachmann has advanced from negative 
to positive criticism, and has pointed out that in a great part 
of the Iliad certain joints may he detected, which lead to the 
conclusion that in these places poems have been joined together 
which w'ere formerly separate. The existence of joints of this 
description can he demonstrated by contradictions in details, 
and by defective continuations of what has been announced as 
about to follow'. Other scholars have criticised the subject- 
matter of the Iliad and Od3'S3ey principall}' from an aesthetic 
point of \ iew, and often with success, for it is indisputable 
that Homer contains much that is pointless and insipid, and 
much that is purely mechanical compilation. Lachmann came 
to the conclusion that the poems, of which hs had demonstrated 
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the original indc 2 iendent existence, were composed by different 
persons, and that the Homeric ejiic was Mhat is called popular 
poetry, excluding poets bj' profession, so that the single com¬ 
positions were from the first anonymous. This theory has its 
doubtful side. If the poetry of art and the poetry of the 
people can be contrasted, we do not know for certain of 
any difference between them in those days. But the 
particular observations ujion which Lachmann builds his 
theory retain their value, even if the theory itself falls to the 
ground. For even if the Homeric epic did not originally con¬ 
sist of the separate poems above described, it soon came to be 
divided into separate poems. They were circulated not by 
reading or by reading aloud, but by recitation from memory. 
The people listened to single jiarts, which, even if they were 
originally portions of a larger whole, must have undergone 
such a change by this separate recital that each soon became 
a distinct whole, which did not always fully harmonize with 
the others. When the Homeric j)ooms were pieced together, 
as is said to have been done for instance in the sixth century 
by command of Pisistratus at Athens, traces of this gradual 
separation into distinct parts may very well have remained. 
The joints which can be proved to exist in the Iliad do not 
therefore necessaril 3 - confirm the theory of single poem.s. 
The plan v hich unmistakeably pervades the whole points to 
the contrary. The vrrath of Achilles really forms the inner 
unity of the Iliad, the nucleus of which may have been 
oxjianded in many directions. In the same way the Odyssey 
forms a complete well-ordered whole, the conception of which 
must be sought in the mind of a single person, although there 
IS no lack of enlargement even here. 

If we accept an original Iliad and an original Odyssey and 
therefore concede the existence of Homer, we must also assume 
a single Homer, and not two with the Chorizontes. For in 
that case there would have been two personalities, each with 
stronglj'-markcd characteristic.s, which would not easily blend 
vor,. T M 
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into one. Eucli of the two poets would have had his friend.s 
and his disoiple,s, and how could the one have been so com¬ 
pletely absorbed into the other > A crowd of minor poets 
may remain nameless ; two equally great ones retain their 
individuality. The difference of tone in the Iliatl and Odyssey 
is caused by the difference of subject-matter. In the former 
the events of the war are treated, in the latter are portrayed 
journeys, fabulous countries, marvellous beings, and events 
which happen in a small community partaking more of the 
character of the country than of the town." 

The birthplace of the sublime poet was a subject of inquii-y 
in antirpiity, and seven cities disputed for the honour : Smyrna, 
Chios, Colophon, Ithaca (or Cyme), P}dos, Argos, and Athens. 
Ithaca, Pylos, and Argos were mentioned liecause of their 
heroes, Athens on account of the revision undertaken by 
Pisistratus ; Homer’s mother came, it was said, from Cyme ; 
and he had lived at Colophon and still more in Chios ; hut he 
was born, as most writers believed, in Snryrrra. Artd Smyrna 
fits in with the language of Homer, which is Ionic supplemerrted 
by Aeolic, and not a popular dialect. Smyrna’s position is 
also appropriate, for it lay on the boundaries of Acolis and 
Ionia, and was an object of strife between the two. 

Opinion was no less divided with regard to the date of 
Homer. Herodotus places him in the middle of the ninth 
century b.c. His per-sonality, that is, his blirtdness, his 
warrderings throughout the world, and his grave in the tiny 
island of los are purely mythical. 

The jroetry of Homer has an Ionic chai'acter. As far as 
subsequent conditions enable us to judge of the original 
differences in the national character of the Aoolians and 
lonians in Asia Minor, there was a greater tendency to epic 
poetry among the latter. An epic poem deals with the events 
of the gr-eat world. At a subsequent period the lonians 
showed a decided bias towards practical and scientific inter¬ 
course with the world. Just as they were always eager to learn 
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to it at the beginning of their history. Hence their sympathy 
«'ith ejjic poetry. If up to that time poetry had been chiefly 
cultivated in the north of Greece, we can umlerstand how a 
man of Aeolian birth—for Smyrna was at that time Aeolian 
—living among lonians, could raise epic poetry to so high a 
standard. But the selection of the material for the two great 
poems is also explained by the supposed conditions of the 
poet’s life. The Iliad, judging by its subject-matter, seems to 
have taken rise on Aeolian soil. The story is of a war of the 
Achaeans against the Trojans. If such a war really took 
place against Troy in olden times, the Acolians settled in the 
Troad were in the best position to know the legends which 
were current about it. Ami if there never was such a war, 
Troy had none the less always been in Aeolian territory. By 
way of explanation of the story of the quarrel between 
Achilles and Agamemnon the circumstance nia}' be of im¬ 
portance, that the Thessalian Magnetei?, whoso representative 
was Achilles, penetrated farthest into Asia Minor, as the 
position of the two cities of Magnesia shows. The poet 
personifies their daring in Achilles.'® The Acolians, who took 
jiossession of an entire district in Asia, would thus supply a 
foundation of fact for an epic of battle and conquest. On the 
other hand, the Odys.sey represents life in the iieaceful times 
following on the warlike age, nhich made its consequences felt 
in civil disturbances and distant voyages. The Ionian mind 
has left its mark on this epoch. The lonians were confined to 
the edge of the coast-line of Asia Minor, and behind them 
stretched great kingdoms from which they could not wrest 
any territory. Thus they turned their attention once more 
towards the sea over which they had come. In the sea-port 
towns of Ionia marvellous tales of foreign lands found eager 
listeners. And hence arose the stories and fables in which the 
Odyssey originated. 
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NOTES 

1. Maeones, II. 10, 431 ; 18, 291. Lydian history cf. Herod. 
1, 7, wliere the 505 years of the Hcraclidae are mentioned. The 
Lydians, M 3 ’sians, and Carians were related acc. to Herod. 1, 171. 
Cf. further, G. Meyer, Die Karier in Bezenberger’s Beitrage, Bd. 
X., and the exhaustive work of Radet, La Lj'die et le inonde grec, 
G87-546, Par. 1893; also Ramsay’s Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, Lond. 1890, and P. G.irdner, New Chapters, Ch. II. 

2. Xantlius, fr. 11, 23. Acc. to Me_ver, G. d. A., § 256, it 
was a reminiscence of the war between the Lydians and the 
Chetites. Tyrsenus goes to Umbria, Herod. 1, 94. 

3. Aoc. to Herod. I, 7, through Ninus, .son of Bel. But Lydia 
had no connection with Assyria at so early a date ; probably with 
the Chetites (Hittites). 

4. For criticism of the dates of Lj'dian history, Meyer, G. d. A., 
§ 413, and esp. R. Schubert, Geschichte der Konige von Lydien, 
1884. 

5. The so-called Heraclidae in Lydia were perhaps Hittites, 
cf. Meyer, § 400. 

C. Meyer, G. d. A., 252, 253. We think it probable that 

there were in Asia Minor: (1) an Aryan population, (2) a 
Semitic, which presses on and breaks through the former — to 
which many writers add a primitive population neither Aryan nor 
Semitic. The common elements of the religions of Asia Minor 
are noted by Meyer, G. d. A., §§ 253, 254. 

7. Descendants of Glaucus reigned in Ionia, acc. to Herod. 1, 
142-144. Bachofen has made good u.se of passages from ancient 
authors and modern travels bearing on Lycia in his Das lykische 
Volk, Freib. 1862. In ad<lition to the works of travel of the 
present century, e.g. those of Ch. Follows, which have all been 
epitomized by Ritter, Asia Minor, II. 716-1200, our knowledge of 
Lycia has of late been considerably increased by the Austrian 
expeditions, the results of which have been 2 mbli.shed in a pre¬ 
liminary' report in an article by O. Benndorf, Vorl. Boricht uber 
zwei dsterreichische archaologische Expeditionen nach Kleinasien 
in Archaol. Mittheil. aus Oesterreich, VI. 151 seq. ; an ex¬ 
haustive work has been commenced by Benndorf und Niemann, 
Reisen in Lykien und Karien, 1 vol., Wien, 1884.—Cf. Meyer, 
G. d. A., § 252 ; 0. Treuber, Geschiebte der Lykier, Stuttg. 1887, 
and his Beitrage zur Geschichte der Lykier, I. 11., Tub. 1888. 

8. As a guide to the questions involved, cf. II. Eonitz, Ueber 
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den Uriprung der hoinerihclieii Gedichte, 5 Aull, von Jt 
Xeubaner, Wien, 1881 ; F. A. Wolf, Prolegomena ad Honieriun, 
Hal. 1795 ; C. Lachmann, Betraclitungeu liber Homer’s llias, 
Berl. 1847 ; and a little-noticed contribution by A. Holm, He 
Hindis compiositione, Lub. 1853 (Scliulprogr.) The Odyssey has 
been criticized in an analytic spirit by Koechly, Kirchholf, and 
Kayser; by the opposite school, but with important concessions, 
l>y Grote and Kammer. Of. finally, B. Xiese, Die Entwickeliing 
der homerischen Poesic, Berl. 1882, and v. Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dortf, Homerische Untersuchungen (Pliilol. Unters. by Kiess¬ 
ling and von W.-il., siebentes Heft). E. Rohde, in the Rh. Mu.s. 
1881, has contested with some acumen M. Seiigebusch’s chrono¬ 
logical conclusions in the Homcricae dissertatione.s. 

9. Yon Wilamowitz - Mollendorfl' in his Homerische Unter¬ 
suchungen defends the C'horizontes. In reality, howeier, he 
asserts that, with the excejition of some parts of the Iliad, all the 
rest, including the Odyssey and the so-called CVclio poet.s, are 
a flight of stejis without any landing. This makes Homer the 
author of only some parts of the Iliad. But what right liave we 
to look upon Homer as merely the author of certain sections of 
the Iliad ? For antiquity, Homer was the rej>re.seutativc, first of 
the whole epico-cyclic poetry, and then of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
For us he either has no exi.stence whatever, or he is the autlior of 
the finest passages in the Iliad and Ody.sscy. But there is no 
reason why we .should credit him only with fragmcnt.s of the Iliad. 
To pick out fragments of thii kind, to call Homer their authoi', 
and then to say that other jiassages which do not corresjmnd in 
language, etc., are not Homeric—ibr this there is justification. 
As we do not know Homer’s personality, ami cannot .say with any 
approach to certainty what he wrote, his name has only a 
^ymbolical .signification for us. The creator of Tclemachus, of 
Xausicaa, and of Eumaeus, has as much right to the name of 
Homer a.s the poet of the foitune.s of Achilles and Patroclus. It 
is true that antiquity even in the fifth century gave a broader 
nieaniiig to the word Homeric than we do ; but it is equally true 
that the eternally beautiful types of character belong only to the 
realm of the Iliad and Odys.sey; and hence they are truly 
Homeiic. The other heroes were nece-sary for the purposes of 
the drama. In conclusion, we should like to emphasize one point. 
We .shall never know whether Homer existed, who he was, or 
uhat he really did or did not write; hut we .shall be able to 
agree as to what i.s really Homeric in spiiit. 

] 0. Uuncker, G. d. Alt. 5, 321. 



CHAPTI-:E XIV 


INSTITUTION’S AND MODE OF LIFE OF THE EARI,Y OIIEEKS, 
ESFECTALLY AS DESI'RIUED IN HOMER 




The civilization of the Acolians and loniaiis was evidently 
the same as that of the surroundings which they had left, 
but altered and enlarged by their residence in a neiv country 
and their close intercourse ivith the nations of Asia Minor. 
It must not bo imagined that the high state of culture, 
revealed by the appearance of the Homeric poems, was 
something entirely new, standing out in contrast to the state 
of the parent country. The skill in art exhibited by 
Mycenae and Orchomenus discloses a comparatively high 
standard of civilization. This was of course still further 
raised by the stimulating effect of their life in Asia Minor. 
It is clear that one of the most important consequences of 
the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnese was that the develop¬ 
ment of the Greek nation, then in course of progress upon 
European soil, was only interrupted in jiarticular parts of 
European Greece, and was continued in that country to which 
the Achaeaus and lonians had migrated. In point of fact it 
would be a grave mishike to imagine that more genuine Greek 
elements must have existed in the pre-Doric culture of Eurojiean 
Greece than in Asia Minor after the migration. It is true that 
we cannot compare literature with literature and art ivith art; 
but we can see that, while the pre-Doric art in Europe was 
not continued in later times, and the later genuine Greek 
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art follows other paths than those of IVlycenac and Orcho- 
menus, the oarliost poetry of A.sia Minor is still the true.st 
expression of Greek life that exists. The art of Mycenae, 
which was developed in Europe, has in it more oriental 
character than the Homeric poetry which was produced in 
Asia. Thus, as regards literature also, the Aeolians anil 
loniaus who migrated to Asia must have brought with them 
much of the spirit of their native land. The knowledge 
of this fact enables us to decide another important que.stion. 

The Homeric poems are a rich and much-used store 
our knowledge of the in.stitutions and the mode of life of 
Greeks before the Dorian invasion. But all who have used ^ 

them for this purpose have Ijcen confronted with a great 
difficulty. Homer wanted to give a picture of the past, but 
was he able to do so 1 In an ago when learning was 
unknown, it was impossil.ile to draw distinctions between 
the life of the present and that of the jiast which it was 
desired to describe. Homer had to paint the past in the 
colours with which liis own times supjdicd him. Then how 
is it possible to make use of the Homeric descriptions for 
the times of Agamemnon and Ody.ssous 1 The remarks made 
above supply the answer. If it is true that the Aeolic- 
louian culture of the tenth century n.f. is nothing but a 
somewhat moditied continuation of the pro-Doric culture of 
European Greece, then the life in Smyrna and t'hios in 
Elomcrs time was but little ditlercnt from that in iMycenae 
and Orchoraonus two hundred years earlier. The Achaean 
and Ionian emigiants h.ad no inducement to live a very 
different life in Asia to tliat of their native land. They 
mu.st have been inclined to preserve the customs and ideas 
which they had jireviou.sly pos.sessed, and there was no 
reason for altering the political constitution to which they 
were aceu.stonied. Hence the main features of the Homeric 
narrative may .serve for the age which it purport.s to repre¬ 
sent, and may generally' be regarded a.s typical of the 
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I * condition of early Greece. In this sense n’o take them as 

a basis for the following sketch. ^ 

The usual form of government in the States of Greece 


appears to have been a monarchy. It was regarded as a 
divine institution, but the greatest nobles were also called 
kings. Thi.s alone precludes the monarchy from being 
absolute. The nobles standing next to the king in rank 
formed the aristocracy. The people, or Demos, were hy no 
means desjiised. Honourable epithets were given even to 
persons of the rank of bondsmen; the godlike swineherd 
Eumaeus was famous. Thus everywhere the worth of the 
individual was recognized, and this truly human relationship 
between high and low imparted an asi^ect of refinement to 
^ the Greek character even in the earliest times." All im- 

portant affairs were discussed with the nobles.® The delibora- 
fyrvtku tions were often conducted by the king and the elders during 

the banquets; the religious ceremony of sacrifice also 
accompanied every bampiet. The assemblies of the people 
0 , were not like those of later times, in which formal decisions 

to be taken. The peoj)le were summoned to take note 
of the deliberations of the elders, and to invest them 
with authority by their approval. If the people plainly 
announced their approval, the nobles had attained their 
object; but if they left the place of assembly without 
expressing assent, yet without opeidy displaying dissatisfac¬ 
tion, it was equivalent to a motion to pass to the order of 
the day which signifies to a modern parliamentary govern¬ 
ment that the a.s.sembly declines to follow it any farther.^ 
Any one desiring to speak in the assembly of the jjeople had 
a sceptre put into his hand hy a herald; as a rule only the 
nobles spoke. The king is jmlge and general; he offers 
sacrifice in the name of the people. 

The royal office was by custom hereditary; even daughters 
were able to succeed to the throne. The king had a private 
domain (Temeuos); he received gifts and taxes, the lion's 
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sliuie of booty of war, and larger portions at the feasts. ^Ve 
do not hear of any particular royal ornament. The sceiitre 
as an ensign of dignity was carried also by priests and 
heralds, and by speakers in tlie assembly of the people. The 
priests are the servants of one definite god. Slaves were 
generally de.signatcd as diiwcs, conquered, or dices, domestic 
servants. Free paid labourers were called Hides. Handicraft 
was held in esteem. The craftsmen, together with the 
heralds, singers, and doctor.®, belong to the .so-called class of 
llemiurgi—or workers for the people. Even the children of 
])rince.s jmt their hand to work. Nausicaa superintends the 
wa.shing of the royal linen. /hi.jS' 

The most costly objects came from abroad, through 
Phoenicians, chiefly traders from vSidon. The Greeks of 
Homer shrank from long voyages and not without reason. 

Piracy was in full swing, and was not considered dishonour¬ 
able in itself, as is shown by the well-knowm question 
addressed to strangers. Legal relations existed only between 
members of the same state; the stranger was inviolable in his 
quality of guest. In the country every district had its lord, 
and thus everj’ stranger had a protector; but the sc;i iiad nri 
master, and there miglit was right. 

The laws Were under the jirotection of Ecu®. The State n' ' 


howeV('r was not under any obligation to jmnish crimes, 
e.-pecially murdej'; it was the duty of the relations of the 7 
murdered person to avenge his death. They were as a rule 
satisfied when the murderer had paid a sufficient fine. The j r ' s 
idea of blood-guiltiiie.ss, which could be removed bj' religion.® 
eeremoides, did not yet exist. In marriage monogamj" was 
the rule. The father of the blade received a price or 
demanded ccitain services, but she herself also received a 
dowry. Priuee.s .sometimes iirovided special teachers for their 
sons, as Pcleus put Achilles under the charge of Phoenix. 

,\chilles besides learned music from the centaur Cheiron. Music 
was practised, as in the Middle Ages, at courts or iu castles 
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by permanent or wandering aokloi or singeis. Mirsic combined 
with the recitation of the great exploits of the heroes served 
not merely a.s entertainment, but also as an incentive to all 
that Avas good for youth. The festi^-als wore simple; worship 
of the dead and of heroes Avas introduced, as it appears, later 
into Greece. Human sacrifice is not mentioned in Homer. 
Gifts of dedication Avere chiefly arms taken from the enemy. 
There Avere sootli-sayers, like Calchas anil Helenas. They 
Avere informed of the Avill of the gods by signs, diA'ined from 
the flight of birds, from sacrifices, and from dreams, but they 
at times recognized the Avill of the gods Avithout any such 
external aids. The oracles at Dodona and Pytho (Delphi) 
are mentioned. 

The Greeks possessed fortified cities,*' but their prosperity 
depended upon the land and its products. Prices Avere fixed 
in cattle j cultivation of the vine and fruit gardens are men¬ 
tioned ; hunting AA-as carried on Avith zest by the nobles, but 
not fi.shing. As regards the arrangement of the houses, Ave 
have accurate information only of the dAvellings of kings, as 
those of Alcinous ami Odysseus. The principal ajiartment 
is the Jlelathron, in Avhich, as in the halls of the castles of the 
jMiddle Ages, family and guests met together, and the house- 
Avife had her seat by the hearth. The luxury in the palace 
of Alcinous is partly of a fanciful character. In the toAA'ns, 
Avhere they had not much Av'ork to do, people spent their time 
in the streets, in the market-place or in the Leschae, as in 
southern countries at the present da}', Avhore the casinoes, 
the apothecaries’ shops and the cafes take the place of the 
Leschae. It is the cheerful Ionic life Avhich is portrayed in 
the Odyssey, and this cheerfulne.ss find its Avay into their 
religion, as is shoAvn by the story of Ares and Aphrodite. 

In the Iliad Ave see the Avarlike life of the ancient Greeks. 
The most remarkable thing in it is the chariot-fighting. The 
Avar - chariot comes from the East, as the Egyptian and 
Assyrian monuments shoAA', and in the e.xtensivc j)lains of 
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these countries it is an appropriate engine of war. IIow 
far it came into general u.se in Greece itself, is not known, 
for racing piirpo.ses probably quite eaiiy, but hardly for 
purposes of war. 

The Iliad also supplies information as to the burial of 
prominent heroes : the funeral pile, the urn for holding the 
ashes, its covering of stone and finally the mound which was 
heajied over the grave. AVe can still see on the coast of the 
Troad conical mounds which according to tradition were the 
tombs of heroes. 


NOTES 

1. Culoni't.5 have el.'^cuhere ah-^o faitlifully pie'crved the civili¬ 
zation of the home country, as the Freiicli in C'.m.aila. For vliat 
follows cf. the excellent .summary in Schum.anns Griecli. Alterth. I. 
p. 20 seq., also the tmtal work.s on Homeric antiqnitie.'i, and a;- a 
new presentation of a special jnovince of them, AV. IJelliig, Das 
homerische Epos aus den Deiiknuilcrn erlantcrt, Lpz. 1884. Cf. 

Mahafl'y, Problems in Greek History, j>. 46 seq. Tlie ijnestion, 
how far Honieiic culture can he illustrated by the still extant 
remains of Greek art, i.s treated by P. Gardner, New Chajiters, 

Ch. V. AYe must not look to Corinthian va.scs, or Phoenician goblet.s, 

but to Myceiiean works of art to find anything corresponding to 

Homer. At p. 146 P. Gaidiier accept.s the view, t.iken by 

Dorpfeld and others of the dilTereiit arrangement of the apartments 

in the palace of Tiryns .md in the house of Odys.seu.'. In my Cf^c6C 

opinion, however, it is not probable that that part of the palace of ' 

Tiryn.s, which is regarded as a suite of female apaitnients was 

really such, in which ca.se the apparent discrejiancy in the 

plan of the two palaces falls to the ground. 

2. The only dark side to the picture is the indilference to the 1 
sacrifice of human life. As it wa.s in the Iliad and Odyssey, so/ 
was it in later Greece. Antiquity has none of our modern senti-/ 
mentality. 

3. There has been a tendency ipiite lately to think that the 
somewhat restricted monarchy dejacted hy Ib iiier is not the 
genuine Homeric moii.archy, because the inqiortaiit works belonging 
to that .nge, f.ij. at Jfyccii.ie, jioint to a regime of great splendour, and 
hence, as it i.s sujqiosed, involve greater monarchical power. lint, 
in the first place, the splendour of the court of Alcinous «a.s quite 
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consistent, in tlie opinion of the ancients, with cuiisiileiahle 
influence on tlie part of the nohles, the existence of which was 
conserpiently not impossible even in Mycenae. Secondly, in small 
communities of a nation so highly gifted as the Greeks, an absolute 
monarchy is nut likely to have been the first historical stage in 
their institutions. The council of wi.se elders must always have 
had weight. Absolute monarchy i.s only po.ssible in large states as 
a regular institution, not in the Greek cantons. 

4. The Athenians especially became afterwards very exjieit in 
the framing of forms for .giving effect to resolutions in jmblic 
affairs. AYith advancing education and the consequent increased 
possibilitj’ of reducing to written exju’ession the legal ideas 
embodied in the popular conscience, tlie fixing of constitutional 
forms becomes a necessity. Still tlieir absence in earlier times does 
not prove the powcrie.ssness of the masse.s. 

n. The well-known reference in Time. 1, 5, G to the Tro'Aetrm 
uTctyicTTois' need not lead us astray; it is one-sided, and, if taken 
literally, certainly incorrect. The fortification of dwelling-places 
is too obvious a matter. People make tlicdr walls or barricades 
or rampart.s as best they can, but they do make them ; even 
-avages do so after a f.i<hion. Moreover, the Middle Ages sliow 
timt (rwi]po<jjup(ii’ does not imidy unfortified eitie.s. Helbig, Das 
lioiuer. Ep(i.s, ]). 71, denies tliat .stone-walls are con.-i,;tent wi th 
Homeric ideas, but, a '' • ' . -i 

Doi'pfeld has recently ■ . ' ” . ' 

< ireeks made an extensive" use of sun~dried brTcks In Luilding 
(Historische uiid philolog. Aufsiitze, Erii.st Curtins gewidmet 
Berk 1884> 


CHAPTEE XV 


EUROPEAN GREECE : SPARTA ; THE CONSTITUTrON OF 
LA’CUEGUS; CX'STOilS OE THE SPARTANS 




The Greek life of the earliest period commenced its growth in 
European Greece, and then rose to a grand height in Asia 
Minor, where the Greek cities brought the civilization of thojjttwjti 
mother-country to a rare pitch of development. But although 
these Asiatic Greeks were distinguished from the very first by 
intellectual progress, and subsequently accomplished great 
things in commerce and in science, in politics they always 
remained insignificant. We never find a trace of military 
force based on a combination of several individuals, nor a 
single community characterized by real political or military 
power. The cities fell one by one into the hands of the 
Lydians, and then under the power of Persia. The develop¬ 
ment of political ideas is the glory of the European Greeks, 
and in the first place of the Dorians. 

We have discussed the traditions concerning the settle¬ 
ment of the Dorians in the Peloponnese, and have seen how 
much uncertainty clings to them. The most information we 
have of early times refers to the Spartan state; but even this 
is contradictory and obscure.' 

According to Ephoru.s, Eurysthenes and Procles divided 
[jaconia into six parts, of which they handed over Amyclae to 
Philonomus, an Achaean, who had betrayed his peojdc to the 
Dorians. The equality of rights granted to the conquered 
was annulle<l by Agis, son of Eurysthenes, and they bec.ime 
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subjects lialile to payment of tribute. The inhabitants of 
Helos would not sulnnit, and were reduced to slavery. 
Philonomus had besides settled some Lemnians in Amyclae ; 
they were obliged to leave the countiy and settled in Melos 
and at Gortyn in Crete. Herodotus connects the settlement 
of Thera also with these people. Descendants of the Argo¬ 
nauts had settled upon Mount Taygetus with the consent of 
the Spartans. The Spartans soon grew weary of them, and 
Theras a Cadmean, brother-in-law of Aristodemus, received 
permission to take them with other Spartans to Calliste, now 
known as Thera. Oeolycus, son of Theras, remained behind, 
and became the founder of the noble house of the Aegidac in 
Sparta. These legends contain a distinct allusion to an 
important fact, that Amyclae remained in possession of the 
Achaeans for a considerable time after the Dorians had 
become supreme in Sjiarta. In fact it is e.xpressly stated 
that King Teleclus of Sparta wrested Amyclae from the 
Achaeans towards the end of the ninth century. The Aegid 
Timomachus is said to have rendered important service to the 
Spartans in this war. Now Amyclae lay not far to the south 
of Sparta; and so long as this region was not under their 
immediate control, they could hardly have been in possession 
of the southern end of the Eurotas valley. It is therefore 
clear that even after the time of Lycurgus the Spartans were 
^ not complete masters of the valley. 

In historical times the Spartans were always ruled by two 
kings, sprung from two different families, the Agiadae and 
Eurypontidae. These families were said to be descended 
from the twin sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenes and Procles, 
and to have received their name from Agis, son of Eury¬ 
sthenes, and Eurypon, grandson of Procles. By the decision 
of the Delphic oracle, both brothers became king, but as 
Eurysthenes was supposed to have been born first, the 
Agiadae were held in greater respect. Modern criticism 
adopts the correct view that a conquering nation is not likely 
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to entiTist supreme 2 iower to two individuals, and interprets 
the double kingsliijrs ,as a union of communities formerly 
sejjarate. AVhen the Dorians conquere<l the Achaeans, they 
made, so it is said, the concession of allowing an Achaean 
king to rule side by side with their own, and this state of 
things continued. Subsequently King Cleomenes declared 
himself an Achaean at Athens; thus the Agiadae may have 
Ijcen Achaeans and the Eurypontidae Dorians. Or the 
reverse may be j)ossiljlc: the leading Agiadae maj^ have been 
Dorians. And, lastly, it is just as jrrobable that the Sj)artan 
kings were both of Dorian descent, and only called them¬ 
selves Achaeans in their assumed character of Heraclidae. 
This would leave the double kingshijr nnexjdaincd. It may 
have originated in the tendency to limit the royal power; at 
all events this was the actual result.- 

The earliest records of Spartan history state that Eury- 
sthenes was followed by Agis, Echestratus, Labotas, Doryssus, 
Agesilaus, Archelaus, and Teleclus; and Erodes by Sous, 
Eurypon, Prytanis, Eunomus, Polydectus, and Charilaus. Of 
these Echestratus was said to have conquereil Cynuria, the 
country between l\Iount Parnon and the Aegean ; Sous subju¬ 
gated Helos and fought against the Arcadian city of Cloitor; 
Euiypon made himself master of Mantinea; Prytanis and 
Charilaus fought against the Argives, at which time Charilaus 
was taken ju’i.suner by the Tegeatac. This account is not free 
from improbaliilities. How' could the Spartans have become 
involved in a war with Clcitor, a town quite in the north of 
Arcadia, so early as this? Even the war with Mantinea is 
improbable. These military exploits are only conceivable on 
the assumption that they took place during the migration of 
the Dorians into Laconia.® On the other hand, the struggle 
for Cynuria is probalily historical; it is a frontier {)rovincc, 
and they are always disjuxted by powerful states. 

The light which bi-caks upon the beginnings of Spart.in 
history with Lycurgus is more apparent than ro;d. 'I’here axe 
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plenty of statements about his life and his actions, but they 
vary so much that Ave cannot arrive at any cei'tainty with 
regard to the most essential points/ The life of Lycurgus 
is so much anterior to any kind of written history that there 
was time enough for oral tradition to efface all traces of 
reality. He gave the Sjiartans the laws under which they 
lived. This is the only point on which there is agreement. 
But tradition differs as to what this legislation really was. 
The greatest discrepancies occur in the circumstances of 
his life. On one point only is there agreement, that he 
was the near relative and guardian of a Spartan king who 
was a minor. Tiie name of this king is usually given as 
,• Charilaus, which woukl make him a Eurypontid, but in 
Herodotus he is called Leobotas, and is an Agiad. As a rule 
the constitution of Lycurgus is referred to the initiative of 
the Pythian oracle, but according to Herodotus the Spartans 
themselves declared that it was imitated from that of Crete. 




Lyeurgus is credited with journeys to Crete, Egypt, and 
Chios. He became acquainted with famous men : in Crete 
with the wise poet Thaletas, in Chios with Homer, whose 
poems he brought to Greece. He died far from home, accord¬ 
ing to Ephorus, by a voluntary death from stai'vation. It has 
been noticed that Greek tradition has introduced into the life 
of Lycurgus points of resemblance to that of Solon. In both 
we find travels, relations with Crete, accjuaintance with the 
Homeric poem.s, and voluntary exile towards the close of life. 
The relations of Solon to the Delphic oracle correspond to 
those of Lycurgus to Delphi and Olympia, where he secured 
the celebration of the festival by his introduction of the sacred 
armistice. It is evident that everything in the life of 
Lycurgus which has a counterpart in that of Solon is more or 
less uncertain. If we could only be more certain of the details 
of Solon’s life ! If the personality of Lycurgus is so nebulous, 
we cannot expect to learn anything definite about the age in 
which ho lived. The calculations of the genealogies would 
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point to the first h.'ilf of the ninth century; according to 
Thucydides the estalfiishinent of the Spartan constitution took 
place rather more than 400 years before the close of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian AVar.' But was there ever really a lawgiver 
named Lyenrgus? The fact has been called in question. 
But we may ask whether such a well-planned con.stitution 
was not in reality the result of a special act of legislation, 
which in Greek antiquity would always im])ly the existence 
of a law-giver ? 

A second question is : What did Lyenrgus really do for 
Sjiaita ? According to Ilerodotn.s lie instituted the military 
divisions of Enomoties and Triacade.s, the Syssitia, and the 
Ephor.s and Gerontes. Herodotus, therefore, thinks that 
he was the originator of almost all the peculiarities of the 
Spartan Eepublic. But this was by no means the general view 
of antiquity. Aristotle disagrees with him on an im])ortant 
point when ho states that the Ephors were first established by 
King Theopompus after the time of Lycurgus. The Ephors in 
fact were not regarded by the ancients in general as having 
been introduced by Lycurgus. Thtis the idea of ju’ogressive 
development enters into the .Spartan constitution. If the 
discrepancies in ti'adition are considered, and if wo bear in 
mind that the legi.slati(in attributed to Lycurgus was certainly 
not reduced to writing at an early stage, we arrive at the 
conviction that it is impossible to distinguish what belongs 
to Lycurgus, what was old Doric, and what is due to the 
times after L 3 -curgus. Only one point seems certain, that the 
work of Lycurgus was the consolidation of the supreme power 
of an aristocratic warrior caste.' It is therefore advisable to 
describe the constitution of Sparta, as it appeared in historical 
times, at the same time emphasizing the assertion that it 
must h.'ive had an internal development. In the present day 
highlv ingenious attempts have been made to reconstruct this 
development in its details, and to discover the historical 
causes of each suppo.sed step in advance. Pictures of this kind 
VOL. I N 
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liavo the advantage of making the rcatler take a li^’el v interest 
in the past.® But it will be safer, and for a brief sketch it is 
more necessary’, to mention only the changes in the constitu¬ 
tion described by the ancients. In this way we shall get a 
satisfactory idea of the main points.® 

The dhdsions of the ji.ipulation formed the basis of the 
state.'® It Avas divided into thi-ce classes : the fully-qiialified 
Dorian citizens, the dependent Perioeci, and the Helots. The 
Helots " dwelt upon the property of the full citizens. It w.as 
their duty to attend to the cultivation of the soil, of the pro¬ 
ducts of Avhich they had to hand over a certain amount, while 
they retained the rest for themselves. They had to be held 
in check by fear, for their number Avas considerable, even if 
the estimates of modern AA'riters (about 200,000 to a total 
population of 400,000 iir Laconia) are untrustAvorthy. For 
this piu'posc a number of Spartan youths Avere sent from time 
to time about the country to observe the Helots, and if 
they should notice any indications of rebellion, to kill the 
suspected ones. This procedure Avas called Crypteia.'® Helots 
could acfpiire property, and purchase their liberty in certain 
circumstances. Since they did not stand in relationsliij) to 
the person of a Spartan, but to hi.s property, their masters 
could not liberate their Helots or sell them into foreign 
slavery at their pleasure. The Helots served in Avar as shield- 
bearers or light-armed troops, and in case of necessity eA'en a.s 
lioplites. Those Avho had served as hoplites had a claim to 
their freedom; but the state ;it times eA'aded this obligation. 
From the liberated Helots arose the class of the so-called 
Xeodamodes. The children of Helots became citizens if they 
were brought up AAuth young Spartans, that is, if they had 
enjoyed a Spartan education. This privilege fell chiefly to 
the lot of illegitimate sons of distinguished Spartans, the so- 
called Mothaces, to Avhich class Gylippus and Lysander Avero 
said to belong. The existence of the Helots Avas at once the basi s 
of the Spartan state and a perpetual menace to its existence. 
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The Perioeci formed the next higher class of inhabitants. 
They were spread over the greater part of Spartan territory, 
and lived in towns, to the number, it was said, of about a 
hundred. They were the conquered aborigines, Achaeans, 
lonians (in Cynuria), Arcadians and Dorians (in Messenia). 
They carried on agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. In 
the army they served as hoplites, and could attain to posts 
of command. Spartan Harmosts supervised them in their 
towns. 






Finally, the citizens with full rights were the Spartiatae, 
consisting of the descendants of the Dorian conquerors and of 
the few families received by tlie Dorians into the circle of 
rulers. The number of the.so full citizens grew smaller and 
smaller in course of time. During the Persian wars there 
were as many as 9000; when Agis III. succeeded to the 
throne there were only 700. Among them some of them (y*Aw 8y 
were designated as Homoioi, the equals, others as Hypo- imfMovtj 
meiones, the lessor ones.''* Those who had not enjoyed the 
Spartan training, or who had not paid their contributions 
to the Syssitia, could not enjoy full civic rights. For the 
rest, perfect equality prevailed among the Spartiatae. It was 
also desired that equal distribution of property should prevail 
as far as possible. Plutarch’s statement can hardly be correct, 
that Lycurgus undertook a new distribution of the land, by 
which 9000 lots fell to the Spartiatae and 30,000 to the Perioeci. 

Older writers do not mention it, and a redistribution of land 
is more suited to a conqueror. On the other hand, it is a fact 
that preservation of family property was promoted in ever}' 
possible way. To sell landed possessions was regarded as a 
disgrace ; if they belonged to the “ ancient lot ” it was 
prohibited. This lot denotes probably the original share 
allotted to a family. Practically there were rich and poor 
among the Spartiatae. This inequality of fortune arose 
spontaneously when there were several sons in a family, of 
whom only one inherited the lot. And it must have gone 
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on incrca.sing since the law of Epita<]ens, aftoi’ the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, j)crmitte(l the donation and liccpicst of houses 
and land-lotsp"' Hence we assume that on the conrpiost of 
the first piece of Laconian territory each )S23arfciate received 
a land-lot, as was the case in every new settlement, that a new 
assignment of land was made after the conquest of Amyclae, 
and also after that of IMesscnia, but that in S23ite of this 
inequality of fortune 23revailcd, which there was no inclina¬ 
tion to check hj' the introduction of a real communism. 

At the head of the .state there had existed from time 


. immemorial the two kings. The tS 2 iartan monarchy was a 
..o continuation of that of the Homeric ages, only its authority 

more strictly defined, and became gradually much 
limited. The kings of iS 2 iarta were the representatives of the 
nation \vith the gods. They had the .same right to declare 
war as the Homeric king.s, but like these they required the 
moi’al sujiport of the nobles."' They were natural leaders in 
time of war, although subsequently other generals were often 
a 2 )pointed. The juri.sdiction of the kings became gradually 
very limited. The Spartans were not niggardly in external 
honours paid to their kings; Herodotus says that their royal 


t 


funerals could be compared even with those of A.siatic des 2 )ots. 
The Council (Gerousia) consisted of twentv-einht members. 
In this the two kings had seats. The method of election— 


by the shouts of the voters—is called childish by Aristotle. 


, , The Gerousia po.ssessed criminal jurisdiction.^' The people 

A-TCllU* exercised their rights in the Apella (the assembly of the 


people) in accordance with the so-called Ehetra of Lycurgus, 


which concluded thus :—The people shall have the 2 )ower of 
deciding ( 2 uestions, but with the modification introduced by 


Theopompus : if the people come to a wrong decision, the 
Gerontes and kings shall avert it. This is the theory of 


modern constitutionali.sm. In reality the Spartan Apella was 
similar to the people’s as.sembly at Ithaca in the Odyssey.’® 
Among state-officials the E 2 )hors occupied an exceptional 
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position. E’s'en in antiquity there was no agreement as to 
the date of tlio origin and as to the original importance of 
this office. Were they introduced by Lycurgus or by Theo- 
pompus 1 AVerc they originally subordinate officials apjiointed 
liy the king, as was asserted bj' Cleomenes III. ? This latter 
sujjposition is very inqjrobable.^''* The College of Ephors 
consisted of fi\ e members. They were elected (according to 
Aristotle in puerile fashion) by the people and from the people 
for one year. They summoned the Apella and the Gerousia 
and presided over both. They negotiated with foreign am¬ 
bassadors, gave instructions to the generals, and interfered 
in the name of Sparta with the aflairs of other cities. They 
had a general superintendence over the young. They 
punished at their own discretion all actions of the citizens 
which aiipeared to them unseendy, they controlled all other 
officials, and especially the kings. The kings had to appeal’ 
before them at the third citation, and when they passed the 
Ephors were not obliged to I’ise like the rest of the people. 

The Eidiors in Sjjarta had a similar po.sition to that of the 
Ten and the State-Inquisitors at Venice, where the Doge 
may be compared to the Spartan kings. As in Venice, so in 
Sparta the power of the overseers of the state probably 
increased. But the Ephors, like the Ten, were presumably 
appointed .state-overseers from the very first. AA'ithout them 
the Spartan constitution would not have lasted so long as it did. 

But all the Spartan institutions had one object in view, 
that of fitting the citizen as far as possible for the service of 
the State. Discijtline (Agogc) was applicable to all. The groat 
aim was to secure physically capable citizens. The new-born 
child was sh(jwn to the elders of the Ph\'le, that they might , , 

decide whether it should be j)reserved or not. Up to his 
seventh vear the boy remained at home under female sujier- 
vision. Then the State undertook his training. The boy's 
were divided into companie.s, each of which was .sujicrviscd by 
a Paedonomus. Men were allowed to be jirescnt at the 
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exercises, which consisted of running, jumping, wrestling, 
throwing and dancing, but not boxing. Their food was just 
sufficient to support life ; those who wanted more had to steal 
it, and if caught they were punished. In order to accustom 
the boys to bear pain, they were flogged from time to time at 
the altar of Artemis Orthia. The training of the intellect was 
limited in scope. Great importance, however, was attached 
to the learning of music, the character of which was under the 
control of the State. The boys were often taken to the 
Syssitia of the men, to hear what was good and useful and 
to accustom them to quick repartee. Much weight was 
attached to precise expression; the union of brevity with 
wit has never been so successfully practised as in Sparta. 
The Spartans, like the Eomans, had many abstract deities, and 
worshipped among others the genius of laughter, Gelos."® All 
citizens of a certain age had the right of correcting the children 
and, if necessary, of punishing them. In consequence the 
younger ones maintained a very modest bearing. The girls 
were trained like the boys, but apart. At times they looked 
on at the exercises of the boys, and in like manner the boys 
watched theirs. The Spartan women were considered the 
strongest and the most beautiful in Hellas. 

The youths passed out of the boys’ companies at the age 
of eighteen. They were called Melleirenes until their twentieth 
year, and Eirenes up to their thirtieth, but not till then were 
they treated as men, and not till then did they generally 
marry. Every citizen in posse.ssion of a land-lot was obliged to 
marry. If the marriage was childless separation was usual. 
Marriage in Sparta was regarded more from the point of view 
of the farmer who looks after the breed of his animals. The 
result of the training was to place the woman more on an 
equality with the man than was the case in other Greek 
states. Thus 4 x 011100 attaineil to great influence in Sparta, 
an influence which was sometimes stigmatized as petticoat 
government. 
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Concern for the State was especially prominent in the 
regulations made for the common meal, the so-called 
or Syssitia, which was a transfer of the life of the camp to times 


of 


peace." 


It was one of the conditions under which a 


Spartan wa.s admitted to the exercise of his civic rights that 
he took part in the Syssitia and paid his contribution to it. 
Companionship at table wa.s arranged by their own choice. 


The chief dish was the famous black soup. The dress of the 


Spartan.s was simple; they adorned themselves oidy for 
battle. Their houses, the wood in which might only be 
worked with axe and saw, were devoid of ornament. For 
inland commerce only iron money was used, and this was 
rptite sufficient; for the soil produced all that was necessary, 
and superfluity was forbidden. Hence there was little or 
nothing to be bought. Few foreigners came to Sparta, and (bef- 
such artists and philosophers as came were certainly guests of 
the State. For the Spartans were by no means hostile to art 
or science, but held that they should serve the interests of the 
State. Of native Spartan art there is very little mention with 
the exception of sculpture. The so-called Doikeliktae gave 
mimic representations of popular scenes; but this did not give 
rise to a drama in Sparta. The poverty of Sparta in works of 
art is proved by the records of the ancients and by ocular 
evidence.-" Sparta was a great military camp, and the 
Spartans had, as a rule, no other occupation than that of 
serving as soldiers when they were required to do so. Agesi- 
laus availed himself of this on one occasion, when ho wished 
to make some discontented al]ie.s understand who were the 
real soldiers. Of the allies every man had a trade, while the 
Spartan contingent on the other hand was a troop composed of 
gentlemen. As a rule a war was carried on by a few Spartans 
with a numerous contingent of Perioeci and Helots. The 
valuable life of a Sjiartiate was spared as much as jwssible, 
but not from cowai'dicc. For a battle the Spartans put on 
purple robes and wreaths as for a festival. 
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Tlie Siiartan.s formed one liighly-centnilized State. The 
country was mostly inhahited oid}' by I’erioeci and Helots. 
The full citizens remained in Sparta, spending their time 
in athletic exercises, in conversation, and in short hunting 
exjioditions, the evening being devoted to the common meal, 
which never degenerated into a carouse. Sparta needed no 
walls ; the centre of such a powerful organization was not 
easily ajiproached by an enemy. 

The Spartans are one of the few examples of what a State 
can perform, which has one aim, the preservation of existing 
institutions, and pursues it with wisdom and energy. It was 
a one-sided idea of life, yet it iwoved of great service to Greece. 
Sparta certainly possessed hardlv an 3 -thing of what makes 
Greece of importance for all time, that is, of art or of 
science. But, in the first place, it helped much to make 
Greece feared, and thus worked for her preservation. And 
secondly, but for Sparta the athletic exercises of the Greeks 
would pi'oljably never have existed. Sparta appears to have 
given the Olympian games that impulse which did so much 
for the welfare of Greece. And who would care to contest 
the assertion that without the Olj-mjiic games we should 
never have had Greek sculpture ? 

Finally, we must do her justice in another direction. It is 
true that Spartan education ami Spartan government were a 
mere training-school, but what were the means which were 
employed ? They appealed to the noble and generous side of 
human nature, to simplicity of life, self-control, respect for 
natural and social su])criors, and obedience to the higher powers 
in the widest sense of the word ; all this was the rule in Sparta, 
and it was .strictly carried out in practice. It is not too 
much to say that some bright lights would be wanting in 
the moral picture of Greece if Sparta had not existeil. 
And lastly, is it not a special glory of Greece, some¬ 
thing of which no other country can boast, that it in¬ 
cluded two State.s, each so grand in its own iiarticular way. 
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SO dili'erent, and yet so distinctly national, as Athens and 
Spai'ta 1 

NOTES 

1. We are now entering upon the really historical age, historical 
in the sense tliat of the events hencefnrth to be related there exist 
records aiiproxiniately or quite eonteinjioraneous. The art of writing 
was used for recording matters of puljlic interest, at first only lists 
of kings, at chons and priests, while events and especially the details 
of events were left fur the present to oral tradition, Mhich soon took 
shape in poetry and afterwards in jirose. Hence we find tliat at an 
eatly date attention was given to chronology, hut unfortunately 
there was no common era, tmd so the dates are more or less in the 
air, A goo(l example is the chronology of the colonization of Sicily 
given by Thucydides. He dates the earliest settlements ijartly from 
the taking of Tioy, partly from the arrival of the Clreeks in the 
island ; the founding of the Greek towns ho dates from that of the 
first, Xaxos, hut docs not say when it was founded, and so no date 
is quite certain. Attempts at chronological .arrangement have been 
made since, Aristotle’s time, e.spccially by the Alexandrian.s ; hut 
unfortunately for the most j>art with the imaLdnarv date of the 
taking of Troy as a starting-jioiiit. Even the Olympiads are not 
generally used before the time of Timaeus. Hence few dates before 
the year SdO are certain, wliich is shown by the discrepancies in 
the modern dates of events of great importance, c.f/. the Jlessenian 
wars, the wars between Athens and Megara, the bill of Cl■oe^u.s, tlie 
reign of rolycrate.s, and the details of that of Pisi.^tratus. The 
jHisitive dates given Iw En.sehiiis and others are the pn.iltict of 
ciimhiiiation and arbitrary selection. And even the lists of the 
Olymjiiads, as Jlahalfy has shown in his Problems Apiiendix, arc 
nut authentic from the beginning. And the btet.s tbem.selve.s, if we 
hpuk closely into them, are not more firmly established than the 
general outlines. This is shown by the dhcrepancies botli in the 
ancient and muilern nan-atives of the history of Sparta, Argos, and 
even of Athens. The recentij-discuvered work of Aristotle—the 
'Adyjvd.iiiiv rroAtretrx—illiimmes onr darkness like a Hash of light¬ 
ning. Much of this is due to the wretched state of the records at 
our dispo.s.al. Aristotle knew far more than we do. Jiidgn’ng by 
his fragments, we have cause to regret especially the loss of Ephoriis 
—the main authoiity for the vci.-ion generally accejited in thi‘ 
lu'eseiit day—.as well .'US of the Politics of Aristotle, (ho whole of 
Timaeiis, hoolcs G-10 of Diodorus ; if only ue had tlie wliole o| 
Nicolaus of Damascus ! Of those still e.xtant, tin* mo.st inqioifant 
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are Plutarch’s Lycurgus and Solon, the cliaractc-ristic naiiative of 
Herodotus (who unfoi tuualely does not, as Dionysius of Halicarnas¬ 
sus thinks, reco'rd all the iiujjortant events in Greece during the last 
220 years before b.c. 480), portions of Thurydides, Pausanias, Straljo 
and other geographers, and Diog. Laertius. The rest is due to sub¬ 
sequent compilation. It wouhl certainly he desirable for the piopcr 
construction of Greek history before 500 B.c. if we could di.scover 
the be.st tradition of the events of those times, then pick what re¬ 
mains of it out of the heap of rubbish, and give a separate account of 
everything that does not correspond to it. But what has failed in 
the case of Roman history is not likely to succeed with the history 
of Greece. fVe must ar^ail ourselve.s of all the resources of historical 
criticism (see Preface), which have been applied of later years with 
so much acumen.— For the earlier history of Sparta, cf among 
others G. Gilbert, Stiidien ziir altspartanischen Geschiclite, Gott. 
1872, and his Handb. der griech. Staatsalterthumer, also Busolt, 
Die Lakedainionier, Lpz. 1878, Yol. I. Lists of kings were kept 
at iSparta, fait only from the eighth century ; the earlier lists were 
afterwards filled in arbitrarily.—The dh'ision of Laconia, Str. 8, 
.'!(;4 : cf al.-o Xic. Dam. fr. 36 Ji.; Con. iiarr. 36, 47. Minyae from 
Lemnos to Laconia, Polyaen. 7, 49 ; Plut. mul. virt. 8 ; Qu. Gr. 
21. Founding of Thera, Herod. 4, 145 seq. Conquest of Amyclae 
by Teleclus, Pans. 3, 2, 6. Timoinaelius, Ar. Pol. Lac., Schol. Pin<l. 
Isthiii. 7, 18. 

2. For the double kingship in Sparta, Herod. 6, 51 seq. ; 
Duncker, 5, 252 ; Waclismuth, LTi-sprung des I)o 2 ipelk. in Sp., X. 
.Talirb. f Phil. 1868. In Poljaen. 1, 10, which is quoted by 
IVachsnmth and others in supjiort of the theory of a racial difl’er- 
ence in the two royal houses, I see no trace of Eiirystheriidae, but 
on the contrary, only Heraclidae, i.e. conquering Dorians and 
Eurysthidae, the successors of Heracles’ taskmaster. Schomanii 
(I. 238) considers Enrystlienes and Procles as step-brothers, one the 
son of a Dorian woman, the other of a Cadmean woman of the 
family of the Aegidae; the Aegidae had helped the Dorians, hence a 
.share in the kingdom was given to the son of an Aegid woman. 
Gilliert adds a third Aegid kingship, and so does Stein (Lycurgus), 
who considers Lycurgus to he the last Miiiyan king and the last 
Aegid. But llinyae and Aegidae are not identical, and if we cannot 
explain the e.\isteiice of two kings, the tlieory of a third does not 
make the task an easier one. Tlie Theraeaii ejiitaph quoted by 
Gilhert, Staat'ult. I. 7, can hardly he regarded as a Iiistorical docu¬ 
ment. Til. Jlei'er i.\hh. der Soc. jdiil. Gott. fur E. Curtiu.s, Gott. 
1868) asserts that tiie Eiiryiiontid.ae were Achaeams. The remark of 
f'leomoiies to the j>rie.ste's nf Atluuic (Heroil. 5, 72\ “I am no 
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Dorian, but an Acbae.ui,” does not prove the proposition for which 
it lias been quoted, that he au<l not his colleague was an Achaean. 
The remark was intended to strike the hearer ; this it could only 
do if it proclaimed a generally recognized fact, which wa.s, that both 
royal houses were Achaean in their capacity of Ilerachdae. This 
they claimed to be ; it was not believed in antiquity that one hoiuie 
ivas Dorian, and an allusion to it would have been of no service to 
(Jleomenes.—Other trace.s of a dual monarchy in Greece have been 
pointed out by H. Gelzer in the above quoted Abh. der Soc. phi!. 
Gott. 1868. 

3. So Gelzer, Eh. ilus. 32, 259, and Gutschmid quoted in 
Eusolt, Die Lakedaimonier, I. 37. 

4. There is a detailed collection of recorcbs concerning Lycurgus 
and his constitution in Plutarch’s biography, which re.st.s chiefly on 
the authority of Ephorus, Aristotle, Hermijjpus, and the Spartan 
Aristocrates. For Lycurgus as an Agiad, see Herod. 1, 65, 66 
Aristotle (Pol. 4, 9, 10), in representing him as sprung ex nor 
lua-tov, docs not mean to deny his royal extraction. For the rela¬ 
tions between Lycurgus and Crete, Str. 10, 482. AVe cannot quote 
all that has been written about Lj’curgus in more modern times, 
but can onlv refer to the following works : K. Stein, Kritik der 
Ueberlieferimg uber Lykurg, Glatz. 1882 ; Progr. und das 7 Heft 
der Philologischen Untersnehnngen, edited by Kies.sling and von 
Wilainowitz - Mollendorff, Berl. 1884, pp. 267-285; Bazin, De 
Lyc., Par. 1885 ; E. lleycr, Die Lyk. A’^erfass., Ehoin. Mus. vols. 
41, 42 (also in his Fonschiingen z. alten Geisch. 1892) ; Busion, 
Lyk. und die gros.se Bhetra, Iiinsbr. 1887 (he accepts a historical 
Lycurgus) ; Kie.se, Zur Verfassungsgesch. Lakedamon,®, Hist. Zeit- 
sc'hrift, 26, 1. 

5. For the date of Lycurgus, Time. 1, 18. Herodotus places 
him earlier. Cf. Dimckcr, 5, 268, 269. 

6. The exi.steiice of sucli a person as Lycurgus is denied by 
Gelzer, Eh. Mus. 28, 1 ; by Gilbert, Studien, 80, and Gr. Staatsalt. 

I. 15 ; and by von AAh-JIollendorff. Gilbert considers him to be 
an Apollo Lycius, von AA''.-AI. thinks he is a Zeus Lycaeus. Those 
who, like ouiselves, hold that personal character has a more markeil 
influence in Greece than in any other country, will not be ca.sily 
convinced that Lycurgus is a fabulous personage. It is true that 
the jiredilection of the Greeks for personal heroes induced them to 
create them where they did not exist, still we must take eacli case 
on it.s own merits. There is no conclu.sivc evidence .igriinst the 
existence of the IcgLlator Lycurgus. Against the arguments of von 
AA’ilaniowitz, we may remark (1) th.at in a.ssniuing an identity between 
“law.s” and “written laws” ip. 27.5) he is making an unjnstiliable 
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assumption ; (2) wlien lie assumes that Lyeui-gus could not he honoured 
as the founder of an aristuciatic regime, because a caste is not ajit 
to show gratitude, this cannot be a right view, because everything 
in the nature of hero-wor»hij) proceeds from those who have a com¬ 
munity of feeling and of gratitude, and moreover the glorilication 
of a chief would have the undeniable advantage for the caste of 
consolidating the institution introduced by him in favour of it ; (3) 
when he says (p. 27!)) that tradition does not make Lycurgus a 
representative of the nobility but of the monarchy, he proves 
nothing, because tradition does not recognize any contrast between 
the legitimate monarchy and the legitimate community, which are 
both in possession of their rights and compatible with one anothei'. 
That the jiart which I assign to Lycingus is not incredible, is shown 
by a corresponding case in Venetian politics—Pietro Gradeiiigo and 
the dissolution of the Senate. The Doge Gradenigo acted a part 
which von IVilamowitz-ilollendorlf will not allow Lycurgus to 
play. The parallel between AT-nice and Sjiarta might be pressed 
still further. 

7. Herod. (1, (15, 66) speaks of the reforms of Lycurgu.s. -V 
clilferent Version in Ar. Pol. .5, 9, 1. For the time of Theopnmpus 
Euseb. .Schol. 2, 80, 81. The assertion of llerodotu.- (1, O.lj tliat 
before Lvcurgus the S2^Artan3 were the KaKoro/oorarot of all the 
Greeks, only show,- «hat he and otheis thoug'ht of them. The 
jiassage of Hellanicus ijuoted in Strabo 8, 360, to the etlect that 
the Spartan constitution was given In- Eurysthenes and Procles, 
shows that nothing definite was known about it. 

8. Duncker (5, 2G3) adduces several arguments to jirove that 
it cannot possibly have been derived from Lycurgus. iSoine of his 
statements rest on a slendei foundation. He iloe.s not believe, for 
in-tance, that there was any reason for inculcating simjilicity of 
life “ill the wild mountainous district of the S]>arta of that time,” 
and so concludes that the Spartan sunijituary laws couhl not have 
been the work of Lycui-gus. AATien, however, we consider that the 
liie-Dori,ui civilization of Greece was in a high state of develojiment, 
that almost all barbaric com^uerors Lave had a tendency to embrace 
the higher cic ilization of the conipuered, and that the Dorians did 
so in Argolis, we can fully understand the ajipropriateness of the 
measures ill ipiestion, as the work of a legislator of the ninth 
century who wi-hed to provide against the evils which he feared. 

It is true that Laconia was far behind Alycenae in civilization, but 
we cannot accept a complete contr.ist between the two states. The 
inh ihitants of Ltronia were accustomed to many of the conveniences 
of life ; this state of things was mg to jircvail with the Sjiartaiis. 
Xo people accepts the jiositiou of the Sjiartans without sjiecial 
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L’l.nsliaint. Tlii:^ voii-traint was impose*! b}' tlie legi-!*itor wliuiu 
tile ancients c;ille(l I,ve*u-gus. The sumptuary laws of Lycurgus 
are therefore exactly suite*! to the occasion. 

9. Duncker li as done wuiii!ei'.s in this iilea! reconstruction of 
Spartan iiistory. Tlie ])eri*)d under discu-ssion is dealt witli in r*, 

268 .seip In his ojii'iion there e.xist*’*! originally two Dorian 
■states in Laconia, tliat of the Agiadae on the niitklle Eurntas ami 
that of the Eurypontidae higher u]> on the river Oenus. Thus 
the disunited Dorians of Laconia were inferior in strength to 
the Achaeans of Amyclae, anil to the Tegeat*ie, by whom the 
Eurypontid Charilaus was slain (Pans. 8, 48, 3). Then L_vcurgu.s 
came on the scene. Out of the two Dorian states *jf Laconia he 
consolidated one, with Sparta as its centre, whither the Eurypontidae 
aho came. A joint tlerousia an*! popular assembly were intro*luced. 

The military discipline, the division of the land, the education of 
the young were till the re.^ult of later legislation. In like manner 
the .shiira taken by Sparta in the organization of the Olyinjiic 
Fe.stival wa.s of later origin. Sparta here simply took to lierscdf the 
credit which was due to Jlessene. All these are highly ingenious 
hypotheses. 

10. In the* ojiinioii of the ancients the Cretan con.stitution mo.st 

resembled that of Sparta. In Crete, where we find no united-- 

state, but a number of repulilics (e.special)y Cnossus, Qortyna, 
Cydonia, and Lyctus) there were, besides the Perioeci, two classe.s 
of serfs, the Clarotae or Anhamiotae, ami the Mnoita e. who are com¬ 
pared with the Helots; in contrast to them the Dorian lord prided 
himself on his prowe.s3 in arms (Scliol. of Atli. 15, C95). The^^tC 
cities were goverueil by the Cosnii, or colleges of ten m en ; 

Gerousia and popular assembly liad tlie same light.s as at Sjiarta. 

The point of greatest similarity lay in the public life of the men ; 
we find here also Sys.ritig, called Andreia, which were subsidized 
by the state, hut to whicli every one had to contribute the tentli 
part of hi.s income. Cf. Schdmanii, 1.® 312-329. In spite of all 
this, the Cretans obtained very early in aiiticxiiity as bad a reputa¬ 
tion as the Spartans flitl a good ona See below. 

11. For what follows cf. generally the accounts in the well-known 
works on iiolitical anticpiities by Hermann, Sclnimann and Gilbert. 

12. Et'AwTes was usually derived by the ancients from the 
city of "EAos, but is now acknowledged to be from either the 
root eA, in which case it woiihl mean prisoners, or from tlic-ir 
dwelling in cAip boggy jdaces.——For the population of Laconia cf. 
Biichsenschutz, Be.sitz und Erwerb, 138 seq.—Locus classicus for the 
Crypteia Pint. Lyc. 28, and Plat. Legg. 1, 633 ; for the man-hunts 
and their origin and the police-system, cf. Plat. Legg. 6, 763.— 
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Cleoinenes HI. and the Helots Pint. (Jleom. 23.—Limitation of 
rioht of possessing projierty for Helots, Eph. quoted in Str. 365.— 
Helots in war time, Herod. 9, 28; Time. 4, 80; 7, 19.—Disap¬ 
pearance of the Helot.s, Time. 4, 80.—Neodamodes, Time. 4, 80 ; 7, 
58 ; Xen. Hell. 6, 5, 28.—Mothaces Phylarcli in Ath. G, 271 ; 
Ael. V. 11. 12. 43. Of. Binsolt, Die Laked. I. 24. 

13. LLifav(jurahle leg.al positi(.in of the Perioeci, Isocr. Panath. 
178. A Perioecii.s a.s admiral, Thuc. 8, 22. The Cythereaus, who 
were all Perioeci, are called Dorians in Thuc. 7, 57. 

14. For the numher of the Spartiatc.s cf. Herod. 7, 234 ; Pint. 
Agis 5 ; o/roioi Ar. Pul. 5, G, 1, and Gilb. I. 41 ; VTrofxeLovn 
Xen. Hell. 3, 3, 6. 

15. Iledi.stnbution of the land by Lycurgus Pint. Lyc. 8. 
This passage admirably refuted by Grote, who recognizes in it an 
ante-dating of the reforms of Agi.s and Cleomeiies, ami thus applies 
a much-used princi[ile of modern historical criticism.—Principle 
of cipiality of Spartiate share in the iroAtTtK'i) X^po., ojiinions of 
others quoted in Polybius C, 45. Proliibition of sale of land 
Heracl. Pol. 2, 7. Law of Ejiitadens Pint. Agis 5. Cf. Clilb. St. 
A. I. 13, and especially Duncker, Ueber die Hufen der Spart, 
Hunatsb. der Bell. Ak. 1881, ]>. 138 seq. 

IG. The .Sjiart.iu kings Herod. G, 51-60 ; Xen. Hell. 5, 3, 20 ; 
.Yen. Ecs]!. Lac. ; Pint. Ages. 20. 

17. Jfethod of electing the council, Ar. Pol. 2,6,16. Aristotle 
M ould doubtle-s have pronounced the shoM- of hands at English 
elections to be childish. He M'as a man of cut and dried systems. 

18. Ehetra of Lycurgus and their modification. Pint. Lyc. 6. 

19. The establishment of the Epliors is assigned to Lycurgus by 
Herod. 1, 65 and others, to Theojiompus by Arist. Pol. 5, 9, 1. 
The as.sertion of Cleomencs is found in Pint. Cleom. 10, the only 
p.issage M-liich as.signa an increase of their poiver to one Asteroiiiis. 
Acc, to Diog. L. 1, 3, 68 tlie ,sige Cheilon rahed them to the 
rank of kings. Of modern M-riter- cf. .Schafer, De Ephoiis Laced. 
Glyph. 1863 ; Fuck, De Ejih. .Spart. Gott. 1872 ; Dum, Eiitstc- 
hung und Entwickeluiig des .spait. Epliorats, Iniisbr. 1878; 
and Gilbert, St. A. I, l.">, .58-03. In opposition to the opinion 
ut t.'lcomeiies, which is non- sliared by many, I make the follow¬ 
ing leiiiark'. Hi- assertion is not capable of proof I'eveii Plut. 
A]). Lac. Anaxil. dues not pirove itV He makes it in bis own 
intere-t, as lie Mi-lies to overtlirow the Epliors. It is intrinsically 
improliable that subordiii.ite oflicials appointed by the kings should 
ever have obtained .siirh .aiitlioiity in .Sparta. On the contrary, the 
.lecount ill Ar. Pol. 5, 9, 1. state-, precisely that theyM'ere ajipoiiited 
to control the mon.Ucliv ; M'liy .should we believe an improved and 
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improbable statement, wliieli was evidently invented by the 
opponents of the Epliors, perhaps even before the time of Cleo- 
menes ? In Greece everythinj; was proved by invented historical 
facts. Similar statement as to Demaratus, Herod. T, .3. Cere¬ 
monies upon entering ollice, Ar. quoted in Pint. Cleom. 9. Cf. 

Helbig, Homer Epos, p. 172 seq.—The Scytale cf. Pint. Lys. 19. 

Observation of the he.avens by the Ejrhor.s, Pint. Ag. 11. 

20. Pint. Lyc. 2.1 ; Ath. 4, 173 ; 2, 39 : Nd-roiv, Kepnor, 

Aa/rcav. 

21. Syssitia, member.s o-iVs-qrot, cunseipiently tent-companions 
in camp. The decision of the mess anent the admission of a new¬ 
comer corresponding to the admis.sion through comrades into ,m 
officers’ nies.s ; I’lut. Lyc. 12, /reXas ^w/rds, ibiJ. Simplicity in 
domestic architecture the result of a rhetra of Lycurgu.s, Pint. 

Lyc. 13. 

22. Description of Sjiarta, Time 1, 10. 

With regard to the similarity of the Siiartan institutions to those 
of other states, we make the following oh.servations. We find 
Syssitin introduced among the Oeiiotrians hy King Italus, Ar. Pol. 

7, 9, 2. Hence the common life of the men is not peculiar to the 
Dorian races. But this common public life iniplie.s the possibility 
of the existence of a state like the Spartan. For the Syssitia 
counteracted the ascendency of family life, which otherwise gives 
the tone to the .state, and paved the way for a minute control 
exercised by the magistrates. But what distinguished Sparta 
from other state,s provided with similar in.stitutions was the real 
existence of this control throughout centuries. This was the 
fundamental difference between her ami all the others. The 
similarity of the Spartan constitution to the Cretan must be 
criticized in this light. This similarity is merely external. What 
were the iieculiaritie.s of tlie Cretan republics which gave them a i /f/OtUZ, 

■special resemblance to Sparta? It was not the existence of the^,_^^, 
class of serfs, for other states had that also. It was not education, 
tor, as is not usuall v noticed, in thi.s resjiect Crete bears no ana¬ 
logy to Sparta, as the supposed education of the Aaelae in Crete 
did not begin until their seventeentli year, at an age when real 
education was comjileted. Hence the only point of comparison is 
the Sy.ssitia. In other word.s, there prevailed in Crete, if the 
accounts of the ancients themselves concerning the island are not 
unjustifiable generalizations, an advanced communism, but of a more 
external character ; in Sparta this communism wa.s not bo advanced 
externally (witne.‘is the direct jiersonal contributions to the Sys-sitm), 
hut it was used a.s the means of transmitting a great jiolitii'al idea 
which was firmly and consistently pur.sued for centuries. Hiat is ' 
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why the C'ix‘t.ni«i aiTouipli'-lii'cl ii(itliiiii> of iiiiportimef ami Mion 
(li'geiu-rated, while the Sjiartaus did great things in histury. That 
is why Cretan institutions are mere historical curiosities, and the 
Spartan an essential factor in history. Accordingly we need 
attach no iiiiportance to the okl in-solnble problem as to the priority 
of Cretan or Spartan iu.stitutions. The leaeling idea of the Sjiartan 
state did not at any rate come from Crete. The Liw.s of (fort}na 
discovered by Halsherr and Fahrii'iu.s show no trace of communism ; 
for an instance to tlie contrary see the old Germanic Iiistitut der 
Eideshelfer, of rare oeeiirrence elsewhere, published by Budieler 
and Zitelmann, 188.'>, and others. 



CHAPTER XYI 

SPARTA UP TO THE illDDLE OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY. 

THE MESSENIAN WARS 

The constitution of Lycurgus .-ilmost of necessity forced the 
Spartans into attempting fresh conquests. When the number 
of fully qualified citizens became larger than that of the land- 
lots, it was necessary to procure new ones. If a common 
sentiment of union had existed among all the Dorians, the 
Spartans would have had to direct their conquests against the 
Arcadians, who were not their kinsmen. But this feeling of 
clanship did not exist at that time, in fact even in later times 
it expressed itself more in words than in deed.s. The Spartans 
reduced their nearest Dorian neighbours, the Messenians, to 
submission, and treated them in the harshest fashion. The 
Messenian wars take up about a century, from about the 
middle of the eighth to the middle of the seventh century 
B.C.i 

The chronology and incidents of these wars were not re¬ 
corded at the time. The Spartans boasted of their victories, and 
the Messenians, especially those who succeeded in escaping to 
foreign lands, consoled themselves for their defeats by singing 
the praises of the heroes who had in vain endeavoured to 
avert the calamity. AThen at last, in the fourth century B.C., 
Messenia was restored to independence, the old stories were of 
course collected with still greiiter zeal, and found expression 
in prose and verse. 
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Messenia is an exceptionally fertile country. It consists 
chiefly of the plains, the waters of which empty themselves 
into the Messenian Gulf. They may ijc divided into an ujiper 
and a lower level. The upper, bordering on Arcadia, is called 
the plateau of Stcnyclarus, after the town which was the first 
residence of the Dorian king.s of the country. It is enclosed 
by projecting spurs of mountain chains, the westernmost of 
which was dedicated to the worship of Zeus, and was the site 
of the famous citadel of Ithome, round which the city of 
Messene grew up in later times. Through the lower plain, 
remarkable for its luxuriant vegetation, flows the river Pamisus, 
in the east, towards the Laconian boundary, the river 
Aeilon. The Dorians occupied this territory under Cresphon- 
tes, who was on friendly terms with the Arcadians, and 
became the son-in-law of the king of Trapezus. According to 
Ephorus, Crosphontes divided the country into five parts; he 
resided himself in Stenyclarus, and jflaced subordinate kings 
in Pylus, If Ilium, Mcsola and Hyamcia. Dorians and Achaeans 
were to have erpial rights. This may be interpreted as an 
allusion to the fact, that the Dorians occupied only Steny¬ 
clarus at first, while they left the lower valley and the 
sea-coast to the original inhabitants. Cresphontes was killed 
in an insurrection, and his sons shared the same fate, with the 
exception of Aepytus, who continued the race. Aepytus was 
brought up by King Cypsclus of Trapezus, and was after¬ 
wards re-established in his own country by the S])artan and 
Argive Heraclidae." 

The above narrative seems to exhaust the interest of its 
inventors for a time. Connected accounts do not occur again 
until the beginning of the war with Sparta. Up to this point 
there arc nothing but meaningless names of kings : Glaucus, 
Isthmius, Dotadas, Sybotas, Phintas, of whom Pausanias only 
relates matters appertaining to religion—how Glaucus bade 
the Dorians worship the Ithomian Zeus, how Sybotas com¬ 
manded Eurytus to ofler sacrifice at Andania before the festival 
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of the great goddesses, and how Phintas sent a sacred embassy 
to Delos. The Messenians took an activ'e jiart in the neigh¬ 
bouring Olympic games. We find seven Messenians among 
the first eleven winners dating from 776 B.c. The Messenians 
were evidently characterized by aspirations towards a higher 
civilization, and by a deep interest in all that concerns man¬ 
kind, hence it is the more to be regretted that the development 
of the race received such a sudden check. The war with 
Sparta broke out under Antiochns the successor of Phintas. 

Messenians and Spartans were accustomed to meet together 
for common sacrifice at a temple of Artemis Limnatis, which 
was situated in Messenian territory, on the western slopes of 
Taygotus and by the upper courses of the river Nedon. To 
get there the Spartans must have passed through the wild 
romantic gorge, which constitutes the direct route between 
Sparta and the Messenian sea-port of Calamata in the present 
daj'. The cpiarrcl between the two races arose on this spot. 
As to its origin and who was to blame, the accounts of the 
Spartans and IMessenians are contradictory. Only one fact 
is certain, that the Spartan king Teleclus was slain there. 
There was also a private quarrel between Polychares a Mes¬ 
senian and Euaephnus a Spartan. Envoi's were sent to and 
fro, and accusations of murder and refusals of satisfaction were 
made on both sides. King Antiochus, who was opposed to 
all compromise, was succeeded by his son Euphaes. There¬ 
upon the Spartans under Alcamcnes attacked the citadel of 
Ampheia and took it. Incursions were made from both sides 
into the enemy’s territory for four years. In the fifth and 
sixth years pitched battles were fought. Then fortune turned 
against the Messenian,s, who withdrew to the citadel of Ithorae. 
The Delphian oracle advised them to sacrifice a virgin of the 
race of Aepytus. The brave Aristodemus offered his daughter; 
her betrothed resisted, and when, in order to save her, ho 
asserted that she was no longer a virgin, Aristodemus killed 
her witli his own hand. On the death of King Euphaes in the 
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thirteenth year of the war, the Messenians elected AristoJemiis 
as his successor. In the eighteenth year of the war the Spartans 
renewed their exertions, and procured help from Corinth, but 
the Messenians were assisted by Arcadians, Argives and Sicy- 
onians. A battle was fought, in which the Spartans were 
defeated. But in the end the Messenians got the worst of it. 
They had received an oracle from Delphi prophesying success to 
that side which should first put up a hundred tripods round the 
altar of Zeus in Ithome. A Spartan heard of this and secretly 
put up a hundred little clay tripods. Other unfavourable signs 
were also observed. The daughter of Aristodemus appeared to 
him in a dream and threwa shroud over him, whereupon he killed 
himself. After this the Messenians despaired of success and 
evacuated Ithome in the twentieth year of the war. The whole 
of ilessenia was incorporated with Sparta. So far the legend. 

It is certain that the Spartans made this important addition 
to their territory in the latter half of the eighth century B.c. 
And the course of the war aj)pear3 on tire whole to bo eor- 
rectl 3 ' dcscrilied in the legend. The Spartans must have 
conquered the liorder territory towards the north first—for 
thoj' had already', as we shall see, entered into relations with 
the Eleans—and then the southern plain. Thus it was 
natural that Ithome, with its central situation, should he the 
last stronghold of the Messenians. The Spartans took the 
best land, the lower ydain, for themselves. Their allies, 
Dryopians expelled from Argolis, received a portion of the 
western coast of iMessenia, where they founded a new Asine. 
There were also Messenians who had joined the Spartans; 
they received the district of Hyameia. All the rest that wore 
leftbehind were made Helots. But many went abroad ; some 
•lid not venture beyond the limits of the Peloponnese; others 
joined those Messenians who had previously with the Chal- 
cidians founded Pdiegium in southern Italv. 

Tlie conquest of Messenia took place during the reigns of 
Poly'dorus, the son of Alcamones,an Agiad, and Theopompus, the 
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son of Nicander, a EurypontiJ, to wliom were also ascribed the 
appointment of the Ephors and the modification of the Ehetra. 

Tlie issue of the war was not satisfactory to all the Spartans. 
The leaders were not impartial in their distribution of the 
boot}'. The Partheniae headed the discontented party. This 
name has given rise to various legends, of which the substratum 
of fact is that they were youths born during the Messenian war, 
who were to be excluded from full civic rights. They planned 
a revolt under the leadership of Phalanthus. The government 
was to be attacked at the festival of the Hyacinthia, and 
Phalanthus was to give the signal by putting on a cap. The 
plot was discovered, and a herald was ordered to proclaim that 
Phalanthus must not put on his cap. The conspirators thus 
became aware that the government could not be surprised and 
gave up their intention. It apjiears that they demanded a 
fifth part of the land conquered in Messenia. Their claim 
was not granted, and they emigrated and founded Tarentum. 
The circumstance that the revolt was fixed for the Hyacinthia, 
which was an Amyclaean and Achaean festival, and the fact 
that the Tarentines also celebrated that festival point to the 
supposition that Achaeans were chiefly concerned in the 
movement.^ 

For over half a century Messenia remained in possession of 
the Lacedaemonians. Then the conquered nation revolted. 
They found allies in the Pisatae, the Argives and Arcadians. 
The Spartans had long been desirous of extending their 
sovereignty over Arcadia, hence hatred of Siiarta must have 
existed in that country; the Pisatae were at feud with the 
Eleans, who were the proygfy of the Spartans, while the 
Argives had always been rivals of Sparta for the supremacy 
of the Peloponnese. 

The rising began on the northern boundary, at Andania. 

A descendant of the old royal family of the Aepytidao, Aristo- 
menes, placed himself at the head of the Ale.ssenians.'* It was 
natural that the revolt shouhl break out in the north, for in this 
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direction Arcadia served as a support. But in the south also 
he found partisans in the Messenians of Hyameia and the 
Achaeans of Pylus and Mothone. Aristocrates, king of Orcho- 
menus, came from Arcadia, and Pantaleon from Pisa. A great 
battle was fought in the plain of Stenyclarus, in which the 
Messenians proved victorious. For the present Messenia was 
lost to Sparta, and this was a source of discord among the 
Spartans. For many of them possessed landed property in 
Messenia only, and objected to the defeat inflicting greater 
injury on them than on their fellow-citizens. They demanded 
compensation in Laconian territory, and a redistribution of the 
land. That the enemies of Sparta gained the advantage is seen 
by the fact that the chief of the Pisatao presided over the 
Olympic festival in the year 644 E.C. instead of the Eleans. It 
was a reaction in favour of the old inhabitants against the 
Dorians in the south of the Peloponnesc. 

But on this occasion also the Spartans ivere saved, through 
the instrumentality of Tyrtaeus. The Delphic oracle had 
bidden them fetch a deliverer from Athens in time of need, 
and so they sent for Tyrtaeus, who was a native of Aphidnae, 
an Attic district. Even in anticpiity many supposed that 
Tyrtaeus was not a foreigner; but as King Pausanias himself 
admitted it, we need not doubt that the Spartans did accept 
aid from a foreigner. The invitation, moreover, is more 
intelligible if we take the following fact into consideration. 
The Dioscuri were regarded as the divine protectors of the 
Spartans. They, as well as their sister Helena, were specially 
worshipped at Aphidnae. Hence if a poet, who had already 
attained celebrity, lived in that district, it was natural that 
the Spartans should send for him in their time of trial, for 
he of course might know how to move the Dioscuri to save 
S])arta. It is true that we have no record of any hymns 
addressed by Tyrtaeus to the Dioscuri; his poems went more 
straight to the point, and aimed at raising the sinking 
courage of the Sjwrtan.s. With this object he reminded them 
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in elegiac metre of tlicir glorious past, and (lej)icted the 
prosperity and honour which are the reward of valour, and 
the disgrace which attaches to cowardice. The tone of 
Tyrtaeus’ poems, which include several marching songs, is 
simple and expressive. 

His endeavours were successful. A great battle was 
fought in which the Messenians were defeated, in conse¬ 
quence as is alleged of the treachery of Aristocrates, for 
which he was slain by the Arcadian.s. The Messenian cause 
was lost. But in spite of the defeat they maintained them¬ 
selves for eleven years longer in their last place of refuge. 
This was a mountain height named Eira, and like the peak of 
Ithonie, situated at the source of the Xeda, which empties 
itself into the loiuan Sea not far from Phigaleia. To this 
day a double ring of roughly-built fortifications, surrounded 
by terraces, can be seen on the summit. Here Aristomenes 
conducted the defence with great tenacity. He was taken 
prisoner by the Spartans and thrown into the caiaJas to die, 
hut an eagle carried him on its back uninjured to the foot 
of the precipice, whence he followed a fox through a narrow 
passage into the open country. Eira fell by accident into 
the hands of the enemy, but the Spartans allowed the con¬ 
quered to depart unharmed with Aristomenes. They joined 
their allies, the Aciiaeans of Pylu.s and Mothone, and 
migrated to Khegium. Aristomenes himself went to Khodes 
and became, through the mairiage of his daughter with the 
king of lalysus, the ancestor of the famous Hiagoras, who was 
often victoiious at the Oh mpic and other great games, and 
has been celebrated by Pindar. 

Thus the Spartans became masters of the whole of the 
southern Peloponnese, for tliey wrested the territory between 
the eastern slope of Mount Paj'iion and the sea from Argos. 

At the close of the seventh century B.c. they were the chief 
jiower in the Peloponnese. Their hea\y hand was felt 
especially in Arcadia and the states of Elis. In (1 recce they 
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represent the principles of conrpiest abroad and strict con¬ 
servatism at home.® Thus they remain the warlike nucleus 
of the Greek race, leaving to other branches the task of 
developing the manifold germs of greatness present in the 
Greek mind. 


NOTES 

1. Of the Mcssenian wars we have detailed accounts in 
Pausanias 4, 4-13 lor the first, 14-24 for the second ; cf. ako 
Str. 6, 257 ; L)iod. 15, 66 ; Just. 3, 5. The authority for the 
first war was Myron of Prieiie, who was ho.'-tile to the Spartans 
and wrote in prose ; cf. Muller, Fr. H. Gr. 4, 460 ; for the 
second, the Ejios of Rhianos from Bena in Crete. It is evident 
that the contradictory accounts of the ancients cannot give us the 
truth concerning lhe.se wars. For modei’ii critici.-m of the 
authorities, cf. E. Dundaczek, Beitrage zur Ge.schichte der heiden 
ersten nie-s. Kr., Progr. ('zeriiow, 1882 ; and Bu-ult, Zu den 
Quellen der Mc.sseiiiaka des Pau.-aiiias (Jahrhuch f. class. Phil. 
127, p. 814 scj.) The chronology, following Pausanias, of the 
fir-t war, 743-724, of the second, C85-6C8. Other accounts of 
the ancients sliow di-crepaiicies. Cf. the careful balancing of the 
questions iniolved by Duueker, 5, 421, wlio jdaces the first 
var between 73.) and 71C, the second 64.')-C31. IVe would only 
remark, apropos of DiiiKker's dis.sertation, that it is not certain, 
as he assumes, that the war with Argos, which, ace. to Pau.sanias, 
3, 7, 5, King Theopompus lived to see, is the same as tliat which 
is mentioned ni Pans. 2, 24, 8, and which he places in ridy. His 
proofs, therefore, <are not incontrovertdile. But the fact that, 
acc. to Pans. 6, 22, 2, the Bisatae had the conduct of tlie Olympic 
games in the 34th Olympiad, makes it pruhahle that there was 
at that time war between Messenia and Sparta. The Pantaleon 
of Pi-a referred to by P.uisanias i.s mentioned by ,Str. 8, 362, a.s 
ajijieariiig in the second Mcssenian war. 

2. For ancient Messenian history, Ephorns quoted in Str. 8, 
361 ; Apolh.d. 2, 8, 4 ; Flat. Leg. 683, 684 ; Nic. Dam. fr. 39 ; 
Pans. 4, 3, S ; 8, 5, 6. 

3. For the Paitheniae, etc., Str. 278, 279; Diod. 15, 66 ; 
Ar. Pol. 5. 6, 1 : Tlicop. fr. 190 ; Folyb. 12, 5. Acc. to 
Theopompus the con.sj.iiators were Epeunacti, ie. Ffelot-s, wdiom 
tile Spartan women had taken ,as hn.--bands during the absence of 
the S]iartaiis in the Messeiii.iu w.ir. M'e must, however, in view 
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of the agreement of the majority of writers, keep to the name 
Paitheniac, and if we follow Aristotle we must assume that 
they were sons of Spartiates {ojioliav). In that ease the mothers 
were perhaps of humble rank, and those writers would he 
correct who discern in the history of the Partheniae the fact 
that the right of inheritance among the Spartans was greatly 
limited in the period between the first and second Messenian wars. 
Formerly, sons of Spartans and of women of inferior rank liad 
been capable of inheriting property, henceforward this was not to 
be the case. Duncker takes this view, 5, 432. We cannot urge 
against this the fact that the Mothaces were afterwards recognized 
as Spartiates, fur the laws on this subject may have changed in 
Sparta in the course of time. Polemarclius, who slew Polydoius, 
had a in Siiarta, Pans. 3, 3, 3. From this Duncker, 5, 

433, concludes tliat there was a compromise between the two 
parties. Yet the traitor Pausanias had also .statues in Sparta, 
Pans. 3, 17, 7. A fifth part of Messene was eventually conceded 
to them, Eph. quoted by Strabo 6, 280. 

4. Second Messenian war, .state of affairs at Sparta, Ar. Pol. 
S, 6, 2 ; Pans. 4, 16, 6 ; 4, 18, 3. Tyrttieus as ijye/rwr, Str. 8. 
362 ; Philostr. ap. Ath. 14, 630 (crTpuTij-yia). E.-saggeratiou of 
tlie exjjression -i)y Lyc. c. Leocr. 105. Tyrtacus fetclied by 
order of Delphi, Pans. 4, 1.5, 6. King Pausanias on Tyrtaeu^, 
Pint. Apophth. Lac. 

5. This is easily reconcilable with the fact that they valued lyric 
poetry and introduced the Aeolian lyrics among themselves (v. 
AV.-M., Homer-Unters. pp. 268, 200), and with the fact that they 
appreciated and used sculpture as the chief repre-sentative ol the 
fine arts in that age. A.*- far as we know Sjiaita made no pmgie.ss 
of her own in literature or art ; they took priile, however, in 
u.sing art in honour of the god.s in a manner apprepriate to the 
characteristics of their .-fate. A certain intluence on the develop¬ 
ment of the Spartan worship is a.-ciibed aho to the Cretan 
Thaletas, who is said to have introduced the Cietaii Avar-danoe 
into Sparta. But this personage is quite as mythical as the 
Cretan Ejumenides. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OTHER PELOPONNESIAN STATES, ESPECIALLY ARGOS. PHEIDON. 

SPARTA’S relations with ARGOS, ARCADIA AND ELIS 

At first Argos and not Sjiarta was the most important of 
the Dorian States, as is shown by the tracing of the descent 
of the Dorian kings from the Heraclidae. This could arise 
only in Argolis, the rulers of which prided themselves on 
being descended from the eldest son of Aristomachus. Their 
capital, however, was not Mycenae, but Argos, which lies 
nearer the coast, at the eastern base of the citadel of Larissa, 
which has an elevation of 900 feet above the level of the sea. 
Our knowledge of the political organization of the Dorian 
Argolis is very imperfect.^ But on the whole it is certain 
that it was not, like Sparta, one centralized state, but a 
federation of states, at the Iiead of which Argos held a 
decided supremacy. The greater part of the territory more¬ 
over belonged directly to Argos, especially the plain of the 
Inachus. It had its Perioeci, called Orneatae, and its Helots, 
the Gymiietes. We do not exactly know the position held 
ly the famous cities of Mycenae and Tiryns. It aj)pears 
that they had an Achaean population and enjoy’ed a certain 
amount of independence, which varied at different periods, 
as Argos became more or less powerful. On the eastern 
mountainous peninsula of Acte were two towns which had 
become almost entirely Dorian, Epidaurus and Troizene, but 
they were more allies than subjects of Argos. Epidaurus 
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was opiiositc Aegina, upon the east coast of Acte, on a 
tongue - shaped, rocky peninsula. About two leagues from 
the city, in the interior, the buildings of the famous shrine 
of Asclcpius, where remarkable inscriptions have lately been 
found, covered a great extent of ground. Troizene was on 
the same coast farther to the south, opposite the island of 
Calauria. Two other cities, Asine and Hermione, had 
Dryopian inhabitants. The position of Asine cannot now 
be definitely ascertained, but it U'as somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Nauplia, while Hermione lay in the 
centre of the bay which is formed by the broad end of 
the Argolio Acte opposite the island of Hydrea, on a tongue 
of land botiveen two bights. These cities had at first sub¬ 
mitted to the Dorians. Then Asine endeavoured to gain 
more independence by taking advantage of a war between 
Sparta and Argos. When Nicander, who is said to have 
reigned about 800 b.C., invaded Argolis, the Asineans made 
common cause with him. But the penalty was soon paid. 
Argos occupied Asine, and the inhabitants fled to Laconia. 
Hermione, on the other hand, maintained her independence 
so well that after the defeat of the Argives in the grove of 
Argos she was permitted to enter the Lacedaemonian federa¬ 
tion of states. Nauplia, however, shared the fate of Asine ; 
her inhabitants were expelled by the Argives, and received 
Mothone in Messenia for a home as a gift from the Spartans. 
Farther southwards the Aegean littoral, formed by the 
eastern slopes of Mount Farnon, had probably belonged to 
Argos since the Dorian invasion. But the influence of Argos 
spread also to the north-west and over a part of the Saronic 
Gulf. Sicyon, Phlius, Cleonae, and Aegina belonged with 
Argos to a sacrificial league, which had as its centre the 
temple of the Pythian Apollo beneath the Argive Larissa, 
and guaranteed peace at all events among its mendjcrs. 

Thus Argos, after the Dorian inrasion, ruled directly m 
indirectly over what was formerly the most famous and mns; 
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important part of the peninsula, and possessed all the 
authority which had once belonged to Mycenae. In addition 
to this, the Argives had continued certain traditions connected 
with the district. Argolis had stood in close relationship to 
the East; from it Dorians had migrated eastwards; and in 
Crete and Ehode.s, in Cos, Cnidus and Halicarnassus Argolis 
was regarded as the parent country by the last arrivals of 
colonists settled at those points of Asia. Thus various cir¬ 
cumstances combined to make it possible for Argos to play an 
important political j)art, and only an able man was needed to 
utilize them and so increase the prestige of the city. Such 
a man was found in Phoidon. 

The order of succession of the first kings of Argos is said 
to have been as follows: Temenus, Ccisus, Medon, Thestius, 
Jlerops, Aristodamidas, and Pheidon; the latter became king 
probably about 770 B.C.- According to Ephorus, when Pheidon 
took up the government, the inheritance of Temenus was no 
longer under one sceptre. Pheidon united the fragments 
again. He turned his arms against the districts of the 
Peloponnese which had formerly felt the strength of Heracles, 
and took into his own hands the contrcl of the Olympic 
games, which had been founded by his ancestors. Ho made a 
plot against Corinth, sending for a thou.sand youths from that 
city, on the jwetext that they were to serve in his military 
expeditions. He intended to kill them and make himself 
master of Corinth. But his confidant Ahron betrayed the 
plot, and the intended victims effected their escape. Finally 
Pheidon became famous, according to Herodotus, by establish¬ 
ing a standard of weights and measures for the Peloponnese. 
He is said to have been the first to stamp coins in Greece. 
Long afterwards in the Heraeum near Argos could be seen 
bars of silver, obeliskoi, which Pheidon had dedicated to com¬ 
memorate his having done away with this kind of money and 
having replaced it by stamped coins. His mint was in Acgina. 

It is beyond que.stion that Pheidon occupied a very im- 
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portant position in Greece. He evidently attempted to do 
for the north of the Peloponuese what Sparta afterwards 
succeeded in doing for the south. He not only re-united the 
inheritance of Temenus but also extended the sway of Argos 
over Sicyon ; that he was master of Aegina is proved by the 
statement that he stamped his coins in that island; that he 
forced Corinth to fight as his auxiliary is shown by the story 
of the thousand youths. His appearance as president of the 
Ot 3 'nipic games was in the eighth Olympiad. He allied him¬ 
self with the Pisatae against the Eleans, and thus came into 
collision with the Spartans. Ephorus saj's that the latter 
had turned their arms against him because he had wrested 
from them the hegemony of the Peloponnese. Pheidon is 
said to have been defeated by the united forces of the 
Spartans and Eleans, and Elis is said to have regained Pisatis 
and Triphylia with Sparta’s help. Although there can be no 
question of the hegemonj’ of Sparta in the Peloponnese as early 
as the first half of the eighth century, yet we may admit that 
she possessed considerable power at that period, and so the 
account of Ephorus is in the main not absolutely incorrect. 

Pheidon, however, has gained a specially brilliant reputa¬ 
tion by his supposed introduction of a standard of weights and 
measures and of coinage into Greece, or, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, into the Peloponnese. ^^'e shall now refer to his 
coins. In the civilized countries of Asia and Africa the 
precious metals had long served as a means of exchange, 
but they were taken according to weight, and the weight 
had in every case to be verified bj' the scales. Then the coin 
came into existence by the weight of a piece of metal being 
guaranteed by an official stamp, and thus the coin can be 
used for payment without further verification. The idea of 
using the stamp for this purpose originated, according to the 
ancients, not in the large civilized countries of central .iVsia, nor 
in Egypt, but in Asia Minor, or, according to the opinions of 
some writers, with Pheidon in Greece. M e must come to the 
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conclusion that the discovery was only made at one ijJace; in 
which case, as Asia IMinor took the lead generally in civiliza¬ 
tion, Greece would have borrowed it from that country. In 
Asia Minor Lydia was said to have been the first country that 
used coins. They were bits of the pale impure gold, known 
as clcetrum, of which many have been preserved to tlie 
present day. The Phoidonian coins, on the other hand, 
were made of silver. Thus the originality of Pheidon may 
have consisted in his having introduced silver coins. This 
he is said to have done in Aegina, which means that the 
Acginetan standard of coinage and the manufacture of the 
Aeginetan coins are ascribed to him. The Aeginetan standard 
was originally the most widely n.sed in Greece. The coins boro 
a tortoise as a di.stinguishing mark. AVhcther any of these 
coins whicli have come down to us may be assigned to the 
age of Piieidon mu.st be left undecided. As the coins at first 
Jiad no inscri|)tion, but only iniago.s, it is impossible to 
di.stingui.sh wliich are the oldest among the carlj' ones, or to 
fix their approximate date. But whatever may have been 
Pheidon’s share in the introduction of coinage, ho took an 
active part in the regulation of weights and measures in 
Greece, and did much to make the Greeks a commercial 
people of the first rank.® 

Thus we find at this early stage among the Dorian con¬ 
querors of the Peloponnesc two entirely distinct intellectual 
movements. They arrived in their new home a simple, 
vigorou.s, uncivilized people, much fewer in number than the 
conquered iidiabitants. When they had settled down in the 
new territory, they were confronted with the necessity of 
choosing between two courses of action. The civilization of 
the conquered race was a far superior one. AVhat was to 
be their attitude towards it? The Spartans would have 
nothing to do with it, while the Argives and their allies 
adopted it. Vt e may sa 3 ' that the conquerors jiartly adapted 
themselves to the civilization of the jdaces in which they 
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settled. Liiconia had up to then not been remarkable for 
culture, and its influence could not have been very great in 
tliis respect. Argolis, on the other hand, had been the chief 
scat of Greek civilization in the time of the Dorians. The 
Dorian Argives continued the role played by the Achaean 
Argivea, perhaps before Pheidon’s reign, in an}' case under 
his rule and through his agency. He aimed at the hegemony 
of the Pcloponnese, and for this purpose made use of the 
Olympic games. He maintained widespread relations with 
the East, in which the Argive colonies in Asia Minor were 
able to assist him; this exjilains his regulation of the 
standard of weights and measures. He was the lawful king 
of Argos, but his aspirations were not confined to being king 
in the sense in which the pre-Doric rulers had been kings. 
Ho wished to be king after tlio manner of the rulers of Asia, 
with which ho was so closely connected. Hence he is often 
sjiokcn of as a tyrant in antiquity. Lycurgus and Pheidon 
are the representatives of the two opposite aims of the 
Dorians of the Peloponneso. 

It is impossible to say what took place in Argos after 
Pheidon’s death.^ But the monarchy still continued to exist. 
We possess the names of several Argive kings, who must 
have lived after him, but owing to the state of the chronology 
of these centuries, no agreement as to their order of succession 
is possible. It is certain tliat the start which Argos made 
under Pheidon did not last. On the contrary, it had great 
difficulty in maintaining its position both against Sjiarta and 
other Dorian States. The rise of the power of Sicyon and 
Corinth under their tyrants weakened the influence of Argos 
in the north, and Aegina was growing more and more 
independent. The Argiv'es seem to have left these states 
alone, but they were always in a state of war with Sparta, 
defeating them in the seventh century in the battle of Hy.siae, 
but being less successful subsequently.'’' The following 
incident related by Herodotus is peculiar. 
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In the middle of the sixth century the district of Thyrea 
was in the hands of the Spartans. The Argives wished to 
retake it, and marched into the country; the Spartans 
advanced to meet them. It was agreed to select 300 men 
from each side to fight against each other, and the decision of 
the question at issue was to abide the result. The combat 
took place, with the result that only three men were left 
alive, one Spartan, Othryadas, and two Argives, Alcenor 
and Chromius. But the Spartan must have pretended to be 
dead; at all events the Argives hastened homewards to 
announce the victory. In the meanwhile Othryadas 
despoiled the Argive bodies of their arms and brought them 
into the Spartan camp. When the Argives and Spartans 
returned both sides claimed the victory, and a general 
engagement ensued, in which the Spartans had the advantage. 
Sparta retained Thyrea, but Argos refused to waive her 
rights, or to acknowledge the Spartan victory, and in order 
never to forget what they had still to conquer it was decided 
that the Argive men should wear their hair short and the 
women put off their gold ornaments until Thyrea was 
recovered. 

After Sparta and Argos the other Peloponnesian districts 
were at first of minor importance. Corinth owed her position 
to her commerce. The achievements of certain states under 
tyrants will be dealt with later on. The geographical centre 
of the peninsula is Arcadia, a country traversed by mountain 
ranges, separated by mountains from the surrounding cantons, 
and accessible by only a few passes in the north and ea.st; it 
communicates with its southern neighbours solely by means 
of steep mountain-paths, and is convenient of access only on 
the side of the Ionian Sea through the valley of the Alpheius.'' 
Arcadia had not been conquered at the time of the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese. Mountain districts had little 
attraction for invaders who were in possession of fertile 
valleys and bays open to the sea. Moreover the Arcadians 
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had the usual virtues of mountaineers, courage and warlike 
capacity, so that the Dorians preferred to leave them in peace. 
The Arcadians did not form a centralized state; each canton 
was independent; many of them contained only vill.igcs 
without any town for a centre; few of them had cities. It 
is curious that their cities lay chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
the higher mountains ; their names were, starting from the 
north and going south-east, Psophis, Cleitor, Pheneus, Stym- 
phalus, Orchomenus, Mantinea and Tegea. The plains of 
central and south-western Arcadia had no important cities, 
until Megalopolis was founded there at a later jreriod. But 
to the south-west, south of the Alpheius, there were 
some places of importance only in the legends, such as 
Lycosura, which was considered to be the oldest city of 
Arcadia, and Trapezus, which we have met with in the history 
of Messenia. There must have been factors at work in the 
history of Arcadia with which we are not sufiSciently 
acquainted. Generally speaking the cities of thi.s country 
were held to be of recent origin. Thus Mantinea is said to 
have been an agglomeration of five Demes made by the 
Argives, probably as a counterpoise to the power of fSparta. 
Tegea was also formed by a grouping of country districts, in 
a mythological period, by one Aleus, the son of Apheida.s. 
The symbol of the union was the temple of Athene Alca." 
The Arcadians were throughout distinguished by simple 
patriarchal customs, by' a taste for music and a love of 
warfare, which, like the Swiss, they gladly practised in the 
service of foreigners. It is evident from history that in 
Arcadia, as in Switzerland, a feeling of the union of the 
whole early pervaded each individual canton, but to what 
political forms this feeling may have gi\en birth in early 
times we cannot say'. Mention is made of Arcadian kings, 
but it is not clear that they governed the whole of Arcadia. 

A real federal constitution does not seem to have e.xistcd 
until after the battle of Leuctra. 
vor,. I 


r 
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The state of Arcadia was calculated to make a country like 
Sparta desirous of controlling its resources. Besides, its south¬ 
western district contained the easiest route from the upper 
Eurotas valley to Olympia. Hence we find Sparta beginning 
her encroachments on Arcadia at an early stage. Charilaus, 
the kinsman of Lycurgus, is reported to have occupied the 
territory of Aegys, between the sources of the Eurotas and the 
Alpheius, and to have made an attack on Tegea, which lies 
between Laconia and Argos. The doubts to which accounts 
of this kind give rise have already been referred to. In the 30th 
Olympiad the Spartans, who as rulers of Messenia could now put 
out feelers farther west, attempted to plant themselves in the 
extreme south-westerly corner of Arcadia. They took Phigaleia, 
but were repulsed by the Arcadian tribe of the Oresthasians.® 
In the second l\Iessenian war some Arcadians under King 
Aristoorates of Orchomenus assisted the Messenians. Just as 
the upper Eurotas leads to the Alpheius valley, so the upper 
courses of its tributary, the Oenus, lead to the plain of Tegea. 
In this district the Spartans took from the Arcadians all the 
territory which lies on the southern sloi)e of the mountains, 
and thus geographically belongs to the valley of the Eurotas, 
in the east Caryao, and in the west the Sciritis. Having got 
so far they were in a position to advance a step farther 
in this direction. Under the kings Leon and Hegesicles, 
about 600 B.C., they asked the Deljjhic oracle whether they 
could not obtain the whole of Arcadia. This was refused by 
the god, but they' were offered the prospect of subduing 
Tegea, at least this was the interpretation they put on the 
words of the Pvthia. They were so confident of success, 
that they even carried chains with them to put on the 
Tegeatae. But the issue was different. They were defeated, 
and compelled to work on Tegean soil bound in their own 
chains. But in the next generation, under the kings 
Anaxandridas and Ariston, fortune changed. They received 
in answer to a fresh consultation of the oracle the command 
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to remove the bones of Orestes to Sparta, and the further 
information that they were to be found in Tegea, at a spot 
where two strong currents of air blew and stroke and counter¬ 
stroke resounded. Now it happened that during a truce with 
Tegea a distinguished Spartan named Lichas came there and 
heard from a smith that he had discovered in his field a coffin 
containing a body seven ells long. Lichas saw that a smithy 
answered the description of the oracle, gained possession of 
the field, and removed the body to Sparta. After that the 
supremacy of the Spartans over the Tcgeatae was assured. 
They did not, however, subjugate Tegea, but only forced it 
into an alliance, and the Tegeatae became firm allies of the 
Spartans, and were proud of being allowed to take the post 
of honour on the left wing in battle. The example of the 
Tegeatae was followed by the other Arcadians, who allied 
themselves with Sparta.* 

We must now discuss Sparta’s relations to the plain of the 
lower Alpheius. Here, in the territory of the tribe of the 
Pisatae, who probably never possessed a real city, was the 
place where the festival of Olympia W'as held, of which we 
shall speak at length later on. At what date the festival was 
instituted is not known, but we are told that Lycurgus agreed 
with Iphitus of Elis that it should be placed under the protec¬ 
tion of a special truce, and that the territory of Elis should be 
inviolable. The provision relating to the inviolability of the 
Elean territory is improbable, on the other hand it is probable 
that in the ninth century the Pisatae came under the rule of 
the Elcans. The intervention of Lycurgus, i.e. of the Spartans, 
is very doubtful, although it was founded upon the existence 
of a document of high antiquity, a discus with an inscription 
preserved in the Heraeum at Olympia, for we do not know 
whether the discus and the inscription were as old as was 
supposed. Still there is no denj'ing that in the eighth 
century the Spartans held friendly intercourse with the 
Eleans and recognized them as stewards of the Olympic games. 
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The Pisatae, however, looked out for a favourable occasion for 
asserting their natural rights, and found one, as we have seen, 
in the time of Pheidon. But their triumph was of short 
duration. The Eleans had recovered the presidency as early 
as the 9th Olympiad. In the 34th Olympiad (644 B.c.) 
the Pisatae again seized an opportunity of regaining their 
old position. Under Pantaleon the}- assisted the ilessenians, 
and Pantaleon presided over the Olympic games. The defeat 
of the Messenians entailed that of the Pisatae. In the 
48th Olympiad a fresh attempt was made under Demophon, 
the son of Pantaleon. But the Eleans marched into the 
country and suppressed the rising. It was however repeated 
by Demophon’s brother, Pyrrhus. We hear chiefly of the 
intervention of Dyspontium in the Pisatan district, and of that 
of Scillus and Macistus in Triphylia, which lay farther south. 
But on this occasion also the Pisatae were defeated. The 
inhabitants of Dyspontium for the most part fled to Epidamnus 
and ApoIIunia. ]\Iacistu.s and Scillus likewise lost their 
country to the Eleans. Only Lepreum maintained a certain 
indejiendence.^® 

Of the Peloponnesian states the most northerly ones alone 
remain to be discussed. But of these Achaia as a country is 
of no importance to Greek history in general. It seemed as 
if this race, which was scattered along the narrow strip of 
land between the sea and the mountains, had been directed by 
nature not to take heed of the people on the other side of 
the mountain range, but to watch for favourable winds and 
sail to other shores, which offered a wider scope for their 
activity. According to Polybius, the Achaeans were at first 
ruled by kings, of whom Tisamenus was the first and Gyges 
the last. After this—when is not known—each single town 
formed a state for it.self, and matters of common interest were 
discussed at the temple of Zeus Amarius in Aegium. There 
were twelve towns ; on the coast, going fi-om we.st to east, 
Olenus, Patrae, Aegium, Ilelice, Aegae and Aegira; near the 
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coast, Dyme, Ehypos, Bura and Pcllene; at some distance from 
it, Pharae and Tritaea. The Achaeans did great things for 
Greece, not in their Peloponnesian home, but in the colonies 
which they founded in Lower Italy. 

Lastly, to the east of Achaia there is a group of states, 
of which three stand out prominently, Sicyon, Corinth and 
Megara, of which we shall speak when their period of glory 
arrives in the age of the Tyrants. But before this, we must 
devote our attention to a portion of non-Dorian Greece, and 
to the institutions which secured the union of all the Greek 
races. 


NOTES 

1. For the political relations of the states of the Pelopoimese up 
to the time of the Persian AVars, cf. G. Busolt, Die Lakedaimonier 
und ihre Bundesgenossen, Lpz. 1878 ; of Argolis he speaks pp. 
66-110, where the policies of the separate states, like Asine, Troizene, 
etc., are fully treated. For geographical details, cf. Bursian, Geogr. 
V. Gr., Bd. 2.—For Argos, cf. Fischer, Hi.«t. Argivae Fragm., Bresl. 
1850 ; Schneiderwirth, Politische Geschichte des dorischen Argos, 
I. and IL, Heiligenstadt, 1865, 1866. 

2. Lists of Argive kings according to Theopompus in Sync. (fr. 

30 M .); according to Eph. quoted in Strab. 8, 548 (fr. 15 ir.). 
Pheidon is on the contrary ScKaros uttu Pans. 6, 22, 2 

gives ns the date of Plieidon the 8th Olympiad ; on account of 
the passage in Herodotus (6, 127), accoiding to which he must have 
lived shortly before 600, and liecause .Tulius Africanus mentions 
the 28th Olympiad as being celebrated by the Pisatae, some 
scholars (notably Weissenborn) have wished to alter the 8 of Pau- 
sanias into 28. But in the first jdace, the story of the suitors of 
Agariste has no value as data for chronological research, and 
secondly, the 28th Olympiad would still be too early for 
the father of one of the.se suitors. According to Trieber in his 
Aufsatze dem Andenken .an AVaitz gewidmet, Hannover, 1886, 
Pheidon lived about 01. 45-48.—Loci classici for Pheidon’s work 
are Eph. fr. 15 (where also the T>y/«rov is mentioned), and 

Herod. 6, 127. Pheidon’s coins were minted in Aegina according 
to E[ih., quoted in Str. 8, 376 ; cf. Etyni. AI. o/AAiVkoj ; Eph. fr. 
15 makes him the inventor of the /leT/xi ~a 'I'dOMyeia KaXor/ieya, 
Kut cTafl/iovv, Kai vo/JLtirjua /ccy^apayyaeror, to tc dAAo Kai to 
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dpyvpovv. Pheidou as tyrant, Herod. 6, 127 ; Ar. Pol. 5, 8, 4 ; 
Abron. Plat. Am. narr. 2. For Pheidon’s date, cf. Unger in the 
Philologus, 1869. 

3. Much research and many volumes have been devoted in 
modern times to the origin of coinage ; cf. esp. Fr. Lenorniant, La 
monnaie dans Pantiquite, I. p. 125 seq. ; Barclay Head in his 
introduction to The Coins of the Ancients ; Percy Gardner, The 
Types of Greek Coins, Histor. Introd. In the opinion of the 
ancients the question lay between Pheidon and the Lydians, as is 
clearly stated by Poll. 9, 83. Ephorus decided in favour of Pheidon 
(Str. 8, 376), and many have followed him ; Herodotus is in favour 
of the Lydians (1, 94). Some ancient Lydian coins have come 
down to us, made out of pale Pactolus gold or electrum, also some 
old Aeginetan coin.s, with the tortoise. It is true that the oldest of 
them bear no distinctive mark which would enable us to fix their 
date even within half-a-century, but the soundest authorities are 
now agreed that this cannot be placed before 700 b.c. In that case 
Pheidon, who belongs to the eighth century, would no longer have 
any claim to the introduction of coinage, and we should have to 
replace the name of the king by that of the city which produced 
them. He may have introduced Oriental weights and measures, 
and hence the introduction of coinage, which followed close upon 
them, was ascribed to him in a manner easily ciunprehensible. 
Then there remains the que.stion of the j>riority of Lydia or Greece, 
and on this point all competent judges now agree that it must be 
decided in favour of Lydia. Head a.«3erts that the Ly<lians first 
made lumps of metal into money by stamping them, and that the 
Greeks of Asia iMinor were the first to put regular images on the 
stamp, and that in any event they were the first to engrave names 
upon it. But it is not quite so certain, as is generally suppo.sed, 
that the Lydians were really the inventors of coins. If a piece of 
precious metal guaranteed by a mark to he of full weight is to lie 
regarded as a coin, and the lump shape is not essential, then coins 
existed in Cyprus at the beginning of the seventh century; gold rings 
found at Curium with the name of King Eteander (first half of the 
seventh century) have evidently been used as coins ; they weigh 449 
grains, or one mina (Perrot et Chipiez, HI. 289). IVe know that 
rings were used as a currency by weight in Egypt. The weight in 
question i.'' ascertained to have been in n.'ie in that country by the 
gold and .silver plate.' which have been found in Sargoii’s palace in 
A.s.syria : a gold one weighs 167 grains, and a .silver one 437 grain.s; 
the former, taking tlie ratio of silver to gold as 1:13, would corre¬ 
spond to .5 niinae. Tliis miua then became known in Greece under 
the name of the Euboic standard. When we bear in mind that 
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the gold rings of Etciinder are dated while the Lydian coins are 
not, there is nothing to prevent us assuming that stamped gold 
rings were in use before the time of Eteander, and we can at all 
events maintain that if the ring shape is compatible with the idea 
of a coin, the Lydians can hardly have invented coinage; if, on the 
contrary, the lump shape is essential, the honour probably rests 
with the Lydians. We conclude our note with a few remarks on 
the standards of coinage used in Greece, taken partly from Percy 
Gardner, and partly from the writings of Imlioof and Six. Origin¬ 
ally the Aeginetan standard was the most widely knovn in Greece; 
it probably came from Phoenicia. The Euboic standard, which 
had its origin in Babylonia, appears at first to have been adopted 
only by Samos, but in course of time it became more and more 
prevalent. The Solonian Seisachtheia (from 100 to 73) corresponds 
pretty nearly to the abandonment of the Aeginetan standard in 
favour of the Euboic. About the same time Corinth, as well as 
Athen.s, also adopted the Euboic standard, but divided the unit or 
stater in a different ratio. Sicily also adopted the Eulioic standard 
quite early. This fact is as a rule wrongly interpreted to mean 
that the Sicilian towns regulated their coinage by that of Athens, 
and adopted the Attic measure. Athetis was credited very early 
with an influence in the west, which she did not really exercise. 
Sicily did not adopt the Attic, Imt the Euboic standard, as did 
Athens herself. 

4. Death of Pheidon in an expedition against Corintli, Nic. Dam. 
fr. 41, Muller, who (M.) thinks this is not the tyrant of Argos, 
but a Corinthian legisLitor mentioned in Ar. Pol. As re,gards 
the succes.snrs of Pheidon, we find the following discrepancies 
among modern writers : according to Plass, Tyr. I. 70, his 
successor was Damooratulas ; according to Bu.solt, Baked. 98, 
Lacedas (following Herod. 6, 127) ; accoiding to Diincker, 5, 39.3, 
Eratus. 

5. Struggles between Sparta and Argos, Pans. 3, 7, 2, and 3, 2, 

2. A victory of the Spartan King Polydorus over the Argives is 
mentioned in Pint. Apophth. Lac. p. 231. The chronology of the 
Spartan and Argive border warfare cannot be satisfactorily estab¬ 
lished. The battle of Hysiae is mentioned by Parts. 2, 24, 7, and the 
date of it assumed to be 669. He .=ays (3, 7, 5) that Geon-d/i-ou 
ert exovTOS ryv iv Sirdpry ytrerat Kut b irept ri]? Oi’pca- 

riSos KaXovjih'i]^ Xi'tpa's Aa/ceSiii/tortois uyilir Trpbi Apyeior^. 
Duncker, 435, con.-iders this inchlent to he the same as the fight 
at Hysiae, which is uncertain ami involvc.s chronological difficultie.s. 
—The fight of the Three Hundred, Herod. 1, 82, contemporaneous 
with the fall of Croesu.s ; Str. 8, 376 ; I’au.s. 2, 38, .5. Cf. P.iirsian, 
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Geogr. V. Gr. 2, GO. If Othryailas killed himself afterwards, it 
shows that his action was more useful thati honourable. Cf. 
Kohlmann, Othryades, Rh. M. 1874, 463 .seq. 

6. For Arcadia, Schwab, Arkadien, Stuttg. 1852 ; Bursian, G. 
V. Gr. 2, 181 seq. ; Biisolt, Die Lakedamonier, 111 seq., to whose 
reconstruction of the early history of Arcadia from legends Kiese 
has raised well-founded objections. 

7. Founding of the city of Maiitinea, Strab. 8, 337. Bursian, 
2, 20!) places the S}’noecismns definitely in the fifth century, 
but Busolt’s caiitiou.s and less pronounced opinion (Lak. p. 125) 
apiiears to me to be more satisfactory. Origin of Tegea, Pans, 8, 
45, 1. 

8. Spartans waging war in Arcadia, Pans. 3, 2, 6 ; 3, 7, 3 ; 8, 
48, 3; 8, 39, 2. It is not nece-'Sary to conclude from the distance 
of the city of Orchomenns fiom the Me.sseniaii frontier that all 
Arcadia took part in the second Messenian war ; in any case 
those who lived between Orclionienus and the frontier did so. 
Aristocrates and his .-.on Aristodcmns ruled cryeocV Tracrijs ’ApKa- 
Slas, Diog. L. 1, 94. 

9. Sparta, Tegea, Orestes Herod. 1, CC-70. Arist. ap. Pint. Qu. 
Gr. 5, on the stele with the inscription on the Alpheins. 

10. Fi'ir the relations between Spart.a, Olympia, the Pisatae and 
Kleaiis, cf. E. Curtins, Sparta nnd Olympia in the Hermes 14, 
129 seq., and G. Bnsolt, For.schnngen znr griechischen Geschiehte 
I., as well as his Lakedamonier I. The undertakings of the Pisatae 
are mentioned by Pans. 6, 22, 2. Cf. Str. 8, 355. Jul. Afri- 
canus, quoted in Euseb. Chron. 1 , 198, Schone, rlitl'ers. Cf. Linger 
in the Philologus, 28 (1869). 

11. For the ancient kings of Achaia see Polyb. 2, 41. AVhen 
we reflect that Tisamenu.s accoriliiig to the common legewls did not 
come alive to Achaia, and that we know nothing of Gyges from 
other sources, and that for that reason (fidlowing Strabo, 384) it is 
usual to put in his place, as his name sounds too Lydian, an Ogyges, 
of whom we also know nothing, we must consider this section of 
ancient Greek history, although handed down by Polybius, to be as 
problematical as all others of that age. The twelve cities are enu¬ 
merated by Herod. 1, 145. For Amarius, usually called Homarius, 
cf. Foucait, Rev. Arch. 1876, p. 96. 
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NORTHERN OREEK STATES, ESPECIALLY THESSALY AND 
BOEOTIA. HESIOD 

Wk do not propose to deal with the countries lying to the 
north of Thessaly here. They do not become of importance 
for the history of Greece until later. Yet their inhabitants 
even in early times need not all be regarded as barbarians. 
Their old coins with Greek inscriptions which have come down 
to us, jirove that they were not so. We have them, not only 
from Macedonia, but also of the Thracian peoples such as the 
Bisaltae, the Edones, and the Orescii, and the latter even 
marked with the name of the tribe, a proof that these peoples 
felt themselves to bo intellectually allied to the Greeks. The 
Greek towns on the coast had of course contrilmted much to 
this result. Still of the northern countries Thes.saly was the 
only one of importance at that time for Greek history. 

Thessaly may be generally described as the country of the 
Peneius, which flows towards the sea through the narrow 
picturesque vale of Tempe, and it may be appropriately rejire- 
sented as a huge basin, enclosed by lofty sides, and open only 
at one point; yet within this basin some parts are pretty 
clearly^ separated by elevations of the soil, to which the poli¬ 
tical divisions of the country may bo traced. The western 
side is formed by Pindus, the eastern by Olj mpus, Ossa, and 
Pelion. Put a third and lower range, intersected by the 
Peneius, traverses the interior of Thessaly in the same direc- 
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tion from north to south. To the west of this lies the upper 
Thessalian plain, which is again divided into a northern 
and southern portion, of which the former is watered by the 
Peneins itself, and the latter by its great tributaries, the most 
important being the Enipeiis. Thessaly was from earliest 
times divided into four parts — Hestiaeotis, Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis, to which is added a fifth in the 
country of the Magnetes. Of these Hestiaeotis contains the 
sources of the Peneius proper, with the adjoining mountains, 
Thessaliotis is the district of the Enipeus and the other rivers 
flowing from the south to the Peneius, Phthiotis comprises 
the mountain country (Othrys) and the sea-coast south of 
Thessaliotis, and Pelasgiotis, the plains of the lower Peneius 
east of the central range and the land lying to the south of 
them around Lake Boebeis; finally, the country of the Mag¬ 
netes includes Ossa and Pelion. The most important places in 
Hestiaeotis were Gomphi, Ithome, Tricca (with the shrine of 
A.sclopius ); in Thessaliotis Arne (Cierium) and Pharsalus; in 
Pelasgiotis Larissa, Crannon, Pherae and Pagasae. Phthiotis 
and the country of the Magnetes had no cities of importance. 

Little is known of the early political history of Thessaly. 
The ancestor of the nation is of course Thessalus. Some 
time after him Aleuas ruled, who wished to exclude one 
of his sons, Py^ri'hus, from the succession. The Pythia 
had to draw lots, but Aleuas had put no lot into the urn 
for Pyrrhus ; the brother of Aleuas, however, put one in, 
the Py’thia drew it and confirmed the choice. Thus Py’rrhus 
became the successor of Aleuas. Whether the whole of 
Thessaly^ was ever really under a centralized hereditary 
goveiriment corresponding to what is described in these 
legends, is very' doubtful. In really historical times we find 
there a number of aristocratically'-governed state.?, united by 
the bond of kinship between the governing classes, and 
commanded, in case of a national war or other necessity, by 
the so-called Tagus, who, as late as after 500 B.C., was chosen 
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from the Aleuadae, ivhofor a long time held a princely position in 
the most important towns of Thessaly, Pharsalus, and Larissa.' 

The greater part of the country had been divided by the 
Thessalians among themselves. The conquered people who 
had not emigrated were degraded to the position of bonds¬ 
men. They were called Penestae, and resembled the Helots 
of Lacedaemon. They attempted to gain their liberty, but 
without success. Their first attempts took place while the 
Thessalians were still fighting with the Achaeans of Phthiotis, 
the Magnetes, and the Perrhaehi. A compromise was made 
with these tribes, and they were not degraded to the position 
of the Penestae. That a certain amount of independence 
was enjoyed by the Phthiotians, the Magnetes, and Perrhaehi 
is shown by their participation in the Ampliictyonic League. 
The Thessalians kept the fertile plains for themselves, and 
left the mountainous districts to the aborigines. They de¬ 
veloped into a wealthy nobility which was fond of horse- 
breeding. Thessalian nobles would sometimes take the field 
with hundreds of mounted followers. The Thessalians had the 
virtues and vices of rich aristocracies, hospitality, love of 
carousing, and party feuds. Life among the Thessalian 
nobles resembled that in the castles of the iliddle Ages. 

Proceeding from Thessaly to central Greece we find at first 
races under the influence of the Thessalians—the Dolopes upon 
the southern slopes of Pindus and the western spurs of Othrys, 
between Thessaly and Epirus; the Aenianes or Oetaeans in 
the valley of the Spercheius, between Othrys and Oeta, with 
their capital Hj'pata; and the Malians at the mouth of the 
Spercheius and on the eastern declivity of Oeta around the 
pass of Thermopylae. All these tribes were politically of no 
importance. The same may be said of those who were settled 
to the south of Mount Oeta in the interior and on the coast 
from the Malian Gulf up to the most noi therly pait of the 
Enboean Straits. These latter were chiefly Locrians, calle(l 
Epicnemidii after the mountain-chain of Cncmi.s, and Opuntii 
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after the city of Opus, with two corresponding divisions of 
territory separated by a part of Phocis with the harbour of 
Daphniis. Thus the Phocian territory extended from sea to 
sea, from the Euboean Straits to the Gulf of Corinth. Its 
southern part embraced Mount Parnassus and the precincts of 
Delphi, which had to be treated as a separate district. Phocis 
proper was split up into a number of small republics, which 
had a central point of union in Phocium, situated to the west 
of Daulis and Panopus, on the road to Delphi. The best part 
of the Phocian territory was the valley of the Cephisus, in 
which were the most important Phocian cities, especially 
Elateia, which commanded the route into central Greece lead¬ 
ing from Thermopylae to the south. The upper part of the 
Cephisus valley formed the district of Doiis, small and not 
fertile, but famous as the birthplace of the conrperors of the 
Peloponnese. In former times this district was occupied by 
the Dr 3 ’ 0 jie.s, who had to retreat before the Dorians and occu¬ 
pied Styra and Carystus in Euboea, the island of C^mthus, and 
finally Hermione and Asine in Argolis. If we look at these 
[)lace3 on the map, we see that the Dryopes, starting from the 
Malian Gulf, avoided the mainland by a wide circuit, and 
settled on the extremities of the continent and in the islands. 
South of Doris begins the territory of the Ozolian Locri, which 
is narrow in the north, but expands in the south and includes 
a strip of coast of some importance on the Corinthian Gulf, 
reaching as far as Naupactus. The most important town in 
the interior was Amphissa. To the west of the Ozolian Locri 
came the Aetolians, who inhabited a large territory extending 
from the frontier of Epirus to the Ionian Sea. Aetolia was 
famous only in legend for the cities of Pleuron and Calydon, 
and was of little importance for Greece until quite late in its 
histoiy, when the inhabitants, who had long remained more or 
less uncivilized, were called upon to exercise an important 
influence on tlie destiny of the whole country. The famous 
Aetolian cities lay in the neigh))ourhood of the coast, while the 
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subsequent cajjital, Thennon, was far in the interior. West of 
the Achelous comes the last Greek country, that of the Acar- 
nanians, who in civilization were on a par with the Aetolians. 

We must now return from the west to the east of Greece, to 
a country which in pre-Doric ages was one of the chief seats of 
Greek culture, and, in spite of what calumny may have said to 
the contrary, always remained so—we mean Boeotia. 

Boeotia consists of two parts, fairly distinct from one 
another. The northern part has for the central point the 
Copaic Lake with its affluents, the largest of which is the 
Cephisus ; it is separated by mountains fiom the Euiipus and 
southern Boeotia, while Mount Helicon forms the boundary in 
the west. Southern Boeotia slopes downward towards both 
seas; Mount Cithaeron divides it fn>m Attica and Megaris. 
In northern Boeotia Orchomenus was supreme; on the 
frontier-line of the two divisions lay Thebes, which from the 
flow of its streams belonged to the northern one. Southern 
Boeotia had better communication with the outside world than 
the northern, by reason of its two coast-lines and the prox¬ 
imity of Attica, while the latter part is convenient of access 
only from Euboea by the narrow strait of Chalcis. The names 
Boeotia and Euboea appear to belong to the same root. 

The conquerors of Boeotia had come from the north, 
eGdently by way of the valley of the Cephisus. Hence the 
first town of importance occupied by them must have been 
Chaeroneia. In all probability they then, leaving Orchomenus 
on the left, turned eastwards from a point south of the 
Copaic Lake, and passing Coroneia, near which the Thessalian 
Athene Itonia was worshipped, advanced against Thebes, and 
took it. From this city they made themselves masters of the 
country as far as Cithaeron. The Boeotians were at first 
ruled by kings, and according to the legend formed a single 
political state. Opheltas is said to have led them froni 
Thessaly to Boeotia. But the son of Opheltas, Dama.sichthoii, 
became king of Thebes, which must mean that tlie conquerors 
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did not obtain possession of Thebes until the second genera¬ 
tion. Their further advance eastward is represented in the 
statement that the second successor of Damasichthon, Xanthus, 
invaded Attica. There is no record of the subjugation of 
Orchomenus, probably because it remained to a certain extent 
independent. The unity of the kingdom—if it ever did exist— 
ceased when the conquerors occupied more than one city. 
Thebes, however, always claimed the hegemony; she even 
maintained that the other Boeotian cities, even Plataea, had 
been founded by her colonists.^ 

In later times we find Boeotia organized as a federal state, 
under a governing body called Boeotarchs, of whom Thebes 
furnished two and the other cities one each. Of those cities 
the most important were—in the south, Tanagra, Plataea and 
Thespiae; in the centre, Haliai’tus, Coroneia, Lebadeia and 
Chaeroneia ; lastly, Orchomenus or Erchomenus, always rank¬ 
ing as the second city in the country. The study of the coin¬ 
age has thrown a welcome light on early Boeotian history.® It 
has been ascertained that the oldest Boeotian coins, belonging 
perhajjs to the seventh century b.c., are oboli of Orchomenus, 
which have a marked family likeness to the Aeginetan coins, 
the quadratam incusum being precisely identical with that of the 
coins of Aegina, while the barley-corn, the token of Orchomenus, 
is represented in such a manner that it closely resembles the 
tortoise of Aegina. Orchomenus had evidently at that period 
more intercourse with foreign countries than the other Boeotian 
cities, and it made an alliance with Aegina, which is confirmed 
by the old tradition of its having belonged to the Calaurian 
League. In addition to these Orchomenian coins, we find a 
somewhat later federal coinage of Boeotia, with the Boeotian 
shield and several letters. The shield represented Boeotia, the 
letters the name of the city, either Thebes, Haliartus, or Tanagra. 

Boeotia was the country where the poetry that had origin¬ 
ated in Asia Minor first found acceptance and was continued 
in a somewhat different spirit. The Boeotian poet, whose 
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fame nearly equalled that of Homer, was Hesiod of Ascra. 
With him we leave the age of the mythological poets. His 
poems have enabled us to picture to ourselves his mode of 
life and surroundings. His family came from Cyme in 
Asia. Hesiod and his brother Perses were joint heirs of 
their father, hut Perses with the help of unjust judges took 
unfair advantage of Hesiod. Tradition relates that the poet 
was killed in Locrian territory at Naupactus, and that dolphins 
carried the body ashore, which had been thrown into the sea 
by the murderers. All the works ascribed to Hesiod in 
antiquity have not come down to us, and everything that bears 
his name is not his. In the “ Works and Days ” he makes 
observations upon human life, and relates two legends which 
since then have become two of the most famous of antiquity, 
“Pandora’s Box” and the “Four Ages of the World,” and 
gives rules for navigation and agriculture. The relationship 
in which these two occupations are made to stand to each 
other is noteworthy. It is presumed that the man who has 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil up to the summer solstice 
will employ the following months in enriching himself by 
trading voyages. This recalls the connection between corn¬ 
growing Orchomenus and the islands of Aegina and Calauria. 
The second great poem ascribed to Hesiod is the Theogony. 
It is an attempt to solve the problem of the creation of the 
world, and at the same time to bring the recognized deities 
into genealogical relationship. It is thus a compound of 
popular theology and individual speculation. Of less import¬ 
ance is the third poem ascribed to him, and still extant, the 
“ Shield of Heracles.” What is of more importance, however, 
is that in antiquity other poems were ascribed to him ■which 
narrated the history of the Heroes, especially the Catalogue of 
Women and the Eocae, in which the mortal women by whom 
the gods had had famous sons were placed at the head of each 
family. This was the origin of the tales of the descendants of 
Prometheus which afterwards became so po 2 mIar, of Deucalion 
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and Pyrrha, of Hellen and the sons of Hellen, Dorns, Aeolus 
and Xuthus, whose sons were Achaeiis and Ion. 

It was said in antiquity that Homer and Hesiod created the 
gods for the Greeks. This assertion is correct only to this 
extent, that they supplied the nation with most of the ideas 
which people had of individual gods, and fixed the genealogical 
relations in which the gods stood to one another and to man¬ 
kind. Homer gave them the former. The Greeks pictured 
Zeus to themselves as he is portrayed in Homer’s memorable 
verse. But when the gods came to be regarded as tangible in¬ 
dividualities, people wanted to know about their origin, and this 
they learned from Hesiod. Hesiod reduced the free creations 
of Homer to a scientific system. But all that Homer and 
Hesiod did was only part of the accessories of religion. The 
Greek religion was not created by poets; it was part and 
parcel of the character of the people. And the poets did not 
make any considerable change in it. For the anthropomorphic 
element existed in the Greek religion from the very beginning. 
Homer and Hesiod, that is, all the poets whose creations passed 
under those two names, only developed the germs e.xisting in 
the popular mind into concrete individualities. 

NOTES 

1. Aleuas, etc., Pint. Je am. frat. 21. Cf. the very complete 
article on the Aleuadae, by Westemiann, in Pauly’s R.E., I. 1-. 
The legends of the universal rule of the Aleuadae in I’hc.ssaly 
oi'iginatej probably in the ambitious ideas of later members of the 
family.—Characteristic traits in Arist. Pol. 2, 6, 2; 7, 11, 2; 
Thuc. 2, 101 ; 4, 78 ; Xen. Hell. 6, 18 ; Polyb. 18, 30 ; Strab. 
440.—The jw-ition of Phthiotis Herod. 7, 173, 196, 198 ; Xen. 
Hell. 6, 1, 9.—Numerous cavalry, Xen. Hell. 6, 1, 7. 

2. For the earlier history of Boeotia cf. Duncker, fl, 222, 
following Pans. 9, 1, 2 ; Pint. Cim. 1 ; de sera num. vind. 13 ; 
generally the article in Panly’s R.E., I. 2-; the claims of Thebes, 
Thuc. 3, Cl, 66. All the king.s of Boeotia are quite as dubious as 
those of Arcadia, Thessaly and Achaia. 

3. Biirclay Y. Head, On tbe chronological sequence of the coins 
of Boeotia, Bond. 1881. Num. Chron., .ser. III., vol. I. 



CHAPTER XIX 

BONDS OF UNJON AMONG THE GREEKS. AMPIIICTYONES. 

ORACLES, GAME.S 

Hesiod has asserted that his nation was of one race. He 
could not have invented this unity of race, whicli ho was the 
first of the poets to proclaim. He merely jmt into words the 
thoughts and feelings of the people. The name henceforth 
given to the whole nation was that of Hellenes. How this 
name came to predominate we can only conjecture. In 
Homer Hellas ^ is only the country of Achilles, and Hellenes 
are people who follow Achilles, consequently inhabitants of 
Phthioti.s. \Ye next come upon the name of Hellenes farther 
west. Around Dodona dwelt the Selloi or Helloi, and, as 
Aristotle says,^ the people who at that time were called 
Graicoi hut are now called Hellene.s. Achilles offered prayer 
to the Zeus of Dodona. This, however, only Inlngs us farther 
back in point of time. But we do not know how it came about 
that the name which the people of Achilles bore became the 
designation of all the Greeks ; for the statement of Thucydides 
that Hellen and his sons gradually became so powerful in 
Phthiotis, that their alliance was sought on all sides, and 
that thus more and more people were called Hellenes, i.s 
only an application of the favourite ejionymous theory to 
the particular case and jiroves nothing.-'® In Homer the 
ancient Greeks are called Achaeans. Why were they after¬ 
wards called Hellenes 1 According to the genealogies, whii h 
VOL. 1 I,' 
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were first recited by Hesiod, and, after many changes in detail, 
found general acceptance, Amphictyon is a brother of Hellen; 
from which it may he concluded that the Greeks assumed a 
close connection between the Amphictyonic League and the 
name of Hellenes. If we consider that the peoples which 
originally formed the League were so grouped that the 
Phthiotiaii Achaeans may be regarded as living in the centre, 
and that these very Achaeans were the oldest known Hellenes, 
it is natural to conclude that all the members of the Amphie- 
tyonic League called themselves now and again Hellenes, 
probably on account of a certain ascendency of the Phthiotians. 
The Dorians introduced the common name into the Pelopon- 
nese. It was, however, used more generally afterwards 
when the Greeks had planted colonies in Asia. Here 
it met with general acceptance owing to the contrast 
between Hellenic culture and that of the barbarians of 
Asia. 

The things which were common to the Greeks and made 
them one nation, Herodotus considers to be the following : 
blood relationship or a common descent, common religion and 
language, and lastly, similar manners and customs. The first, 
common descent, was in a literal sense a mere assumption of 
the ancients, for they could have known nothing of the descent 
of all Hellenes from one common ancestor. Moreover, only 
Dorians, lonians, Aeolians and Achaeans, were included in this 
community of descent, and of these four, two, the Achaeans and 
Aeolians, were very vaguely defined. Their theory of common 
descent is a fiction, and is only of value when it embraces those 
who speak the same language. We must, therefore, assume that 
all who were regarded as Hellenes spoke dialects which the 
Greeks themselves considered to be allied to each other. Thus, 
the first criterion of Herodotus, identity of origin, is not 
demonstrable with the resources at our command. And, 
perhaps, Herodotus and his contemporaries could not prove 
it; they probably contented themselves with the general im- 
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piession conveyed liy the language and customs of a race, and 
especially the latter. 

The other criteria adduced by Herodotus, common religion, 
and similar manners and ciistom.s, are more easy for us to 
establish in the case of those who were considered as Greeks, 
although even in these I’cspects the Greek and barbarian 
olement.s are .scarcely distingui.shablc one from the other on 
the northern frontier and in Asia.'* 

The common religion of the Greeks must be con.sidered 
here from a tw<jfold jioint of view. In the first place, the 
same gods were wor.shijiped everywhere by the Greeks, 
although their attributes might be different in ditterent places. 
Olympus ivas in the eyes of every Greek inhabited by the 
.same deities; the distinctions already noticed, c.y. between 
the Artemis of Ephesus and the Artemis of Delo.s, did not 
strike the popular mind. If an inhabitant of Athens had 
much the same idea of Apollo, for instance, as an inhabitant 
of Sparta, it was also possible that certain places of worship 
held in particularly high esteem might exercise an influence 
beyond the boundaries of the state in which they were situated, 
and in this way they became a bond of union for the nation, 
or at all events for a part of it. And this is the second point 
to which we wish to draw attention. The link which united 
neighbouring Greek peopfles consisted at first onlj’ of common 
worship, more e.spieeially of common sacrifices ofl'ered at certain 
shrines. These common religious rites had the eft'ect of bring¬ 
ing the participant states into a certain kind of political relation 
to one another, although the jiositive re.sults of this nature 
were of course not the same evcrj'where.“ Thus the inhabit¬ 
ants of different cities grouped themselves round the temple 
of Poseidon at Onchestus, in the territory of the IJoeotian city 
Haliartus, round the sanctuary of Athene Itonia, in the terri¬ 
tory of Coronea, and round the temple of Poseidon in the 
island of Calauria. The la.st-mcntioncd league was distin¬ 
guished by the name Amjffiictyony; it was a confederacy 
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embracing Troizene, Hermione, Nauplia, Prasiae, Epidaurus, 
Aegina, Athens and the Boeotian Orchomenus. In later times 
two larger cities, Argos and Sparta, took the place of Nauplia 
and Prasiae. On the Triopian promontory at Cnidus, the 
inhabitants of the Dorian colonies of Asia llitior and the 
adjacent islands met for the worship of the Triopian Apollo. 
On the promontory of Mycale in the di.strict of Priene the 
twelve Ionic city-communities of Asia Minor a.=sembled to 
worship the Heliconian Poseidon. The name of an Amphic- 
tyony was given to the league for the worship of Apollo at 
Delos, at the head of which stood Athens, whence every year 
sailed a ship with special envoys to the birthplace of Apollo. 
The Euboean cities had, as it seems, a religious centre in the 
shrine of Artemis Amarynthia at Eretria; the Triphylian cities 
(Peloponnese) had theirs in the temple of Poseidon on the 
hill of Samicum by the sea-shore. But the most important 
religious confederacy of the whole Greek nation was that with 
the special name of Amphictyonic League,'’ the original centre 
of which was the temple of Demeter at Anthela in the country 
of the Malians, close to the pass of Thermopylae, and between 
the sea and the crags of Oeta, which rise abruptly to the south ; 
the second centre of it was the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
Twelve peoples composed the League : — the Malians, the 
Phthiotian Achaean.s, the Aenianes or Oetaeans, the Dolope.s, 
the Magnetes, the Perrhaebi, the Thessalians, the Locrians, 
the Dorians, the Phocians, the Boeotians, and the lonians. 
The League thus included races which at a later date differed 
widely in importance. We see that its origin dated from a 
time when the Dorians had not conquered the greater part of 
the Peloponnesus. M e see moreover that originally it was 
a union of the inhabitants of Thessaly and central Greece, all 
north of the Peloponnese. Each member of the League had 
equal voting power, and each sent two envoys, called Hierom- 
nemones, accompanied by Pylagorae, to the meetings, which 
were held twice a year, in .spring and autumn, at Anthela and 
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at Delphi. The object of the Aniphictyoiiic League was not 
merely the offering of sacrifice at the altars at Anthela and 
Delphi, but also the preservation of certain laws which regu¬ 
lated the relations between the Aniphictj'onic states. They 
did not go so far a.s to s.ay that peace should always prevail 
between the allied states—that would have been a Utopia— 
but they wished to ensure tlie observance of at all events 
certain rules of Ininianity if war did break out. Besides this, 
the League had the special duty of protecting the Delphic 
sanctuary. Of the special resolutions of the Aniphictyones 
which are known as a matter of histoiy several have reference 
to the protection of the Delphic sanctuary. Four so-called 
sacred wars, in B.c. 595, 355, 340, and 280, were brought 
about by the Aniphictyones, on occasions when the Crisaeans, 
the Pliocians, the Ainphissaeans and the Aetolians had liolatcd 
the territory of Delphi or had committed acts of extortion on 
pilgrims going thither. In other resolutions the Aniphictyones 
appear as representatives of the common sentiments of the 
Hellenes, but almost always with special reference to worship. 
'VYlien it is a question of putting up monuments in Delphi to 
commemorate deeds of patriotism, they always as,sume the 
character of guardians of the Delphic sanctuaiy. The erection 
by them of a monument on the spot to those who had fallen 
at Tlicrmoiiylae, and the outlawry of the traitor Ephialtes, are 
an indication that the district of Thermopylae, on account of 
its proximity to the temple of Demctcr at Anthela, was under 
their special supervision. The motion brought forward by 
the Spartans after the battle of Plataea to exclude those Greek 
states which had taken no part in the war against the Persians 
from the Amphictyonic T,eague, nia\- be interpreted as part of 
the internal business of the League. The Aniphictyones could 
prescribe arbitration instead of war between weak states, but 
strong ones always resorted to the arbitrament of war. The 
imposition of a tine upon >Sj)arta, because she had fraudulently 
seized the Cadmea, shows in what way international law ought 
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always to have been enforced among the Greeks, and that it 
was enforced onlj’ in exceptional cases. Besides, what was 
the use of imposing a money fine if the roljber kejJt his booty ? 
The authority of the Aniphictyonic League was like that of 
many federal assemblies with vaguely defined powers, t'ery 
slight in the ordinary course of affairs, and liable to abuse from 
ambitious and powerful members on extraordinary occasions. 

The union of Greece was further preserved by means of 
the oracles, especially that of Delphi, the temple of tr liich was 
under the care of the Amphictyones.' This inffuence of 
religion on the collective life of Greece belongs to post-Homeric 
times. AVe find sacerdotal authorit}- at its highest in the 
period between the Dorian invasion and the Persian wars. 
The cause seems to be connected with tlie growth of new 
theories respecting the nature of the great crimes committed by 
mankind. At first murder was regarded ns something that 
concerned only the family and could be settled Iry the familj'. 
The need for religious exjriation of the crime diil not enter 
into their minds. In the age after the Dorian invasion the 
feeling became general that a murder left a stairr on the 
crimittal and his kin, and that he cottld and nrrrst make atorre- 
mont by means of certain ceremonies. Tlteso ceremorrics were 
performed by the priests of Apollo, especially at ceitaiir highly 
sacred spots. Apollo effected the I'cconciliation betweerr the 
guilty persons atrd the divine power, called Zcirs or the God, 
and gradrtally assumed the position of general mediator between 
the deity and marr. In practice, the dirty of the mediator 
usirally consisted irr informing the sujipliants whether and in 
what way they could attain the object which they had at 
heart.** In Delphi, the chief seat of the worship of Apollo, 
this conrnrrrnication was made in especially solemn fashion. 

The sacred precinct of Pytho lay at the southern base of 
Parnassus, in a ravine, from the farthest recess of which 
the famous spring Castalia gushed forth. At the foot of the 
western precipice was the temple of Apollo, in which lay the 
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Omplialos, a stone shaped like the half of an egg and supposed 
to mark the centre of the earth, at which two eagles sent forth 
by Zens from the east and west had met; golden effigies of 
them stood beside the stone. Over a cleft in the ground in 
the Adytum stood a large tripod, upon which the Pythia sat 
when she gave her decisions. These were taken down by a 
priest—prophetes—who stood by her, and were afterwards 
put into verse. The oracle belonged originally to Gc, ne.xt to 
Themis, and lastly to Ajiollo, who had killed the serjient 
Pytho on this spot, and had driven on the neighbouring coast 
of Crisa a ship manned by Cretans, who were to be his servants 
at the shrine. At first the Pythia delii'cred her replies only 
during a particular month, but afterwards at all times and 
seasons. And the oracle was consulted not merely by private 
individuals, but by the states themselves, especially in religious 
matters, but just as often also in questions of politics. If, for 
instance, there was a question of legislation or of sending out 
a colony, the proposed laws and the spot where the settlement 
was to bo planted had to bo agreeable to the deity. 

Although the answers of the oracle were always framed so 
as to give full play to the sagacity of the questioner, which 
also ensured that the failure of an undertaking apparently 
sanctioned by the oracle could bo always ascribed to a wrong 
interpretation of it, yet a wide knowledge of Greek aft'airs 
was necessary to jirevent the replies from gradually falling 
into disrepute by their want of meaning. The Delphic priests 
had to be acquainted with the position of affairs in the differ¬ 
ent Greek states, and as there were always a number of jreople 
at Delphi who had come thither either as envoys or in their 
own private interests, they were kept informed of all important 
matters, and moreover had leisure to study them, as the gifts 
brought to the temple con.stitutcd their chief source of liveli¬ 
hood. We need not, however, credit the jniests of Delphi 
with extraordinary wisdom. That in colonization, for instance, 
they showed a statesman like insight into details, e\en to the 
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selection of particular spots, and remarkable geographical 
knowledge, and that they really directed the colonization of 
Greece, is a very common but an erroneous idea. The choice of 
the place where the colony was to be planted was determined 
by the interests of the mother-country or of the emigrants. 
If the Pythia specified the spot where a colony was to be 
founded, if, for example, the Spartans were directed to 
Tarentum and the Corinthians to Ortygia, the most natural 
construction is that people in Sparta and Corinth had arrived 
at the conclusion that these spots could be conveniently 
colonized, and that the oracle was therefore requested to 
convey its sanction to the project. To keep up the form of 
leaving the initiative to the god was in the interest both of the 
questioner and the oracle, and is consonant with the nature of 
religion.** 

Oracles and esi)ecially the Delpliic oracle were appealed to 
also for the regulation of domestic affairs. Thus the legisla¬ 
tion of Lycurgus received its sanction from Delphi; Solon 
was commanded by the Pythia to take into his hands the 
helm of the state ; and the laws of Zaloucus were given to the 
Locri Epizephyrii at the bidding of the Delphic god. Iso one, 
however, will conclude from this that the contents of the laws 
originated with the priests of Delphi, or even assume that they 
had discovered that Athens and Locri required new laws and 
that Solon and Zaleucus were suitable men to draw them up. 

M e may say that the Delphic oracle was in certain respects 
the highest court of appeal for public affairs, with the proviso 
that inquiry was only made when it was considered advisable, 
and that there was no obligation to follow the advice of the 
oracle. It was a kind of tribunal, not a legislative body. It 
is true that at times it availed itself of the opportunity of 
giving its advice oji matters quite foreign to the subject of the 
particular question.*** The Spartan state must have stood in 
particularly close relationship to the Delphic oracle, as we 
find there a sjiecial court consisting of two men, the Pythioi, 
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ivlio mediated between the kings and Delphi. For the rest, 
Delphi had a great reputation not only among the Greeks, but 
also among foreign nations. Thus we find the Phrygians 
and Lydians applying to the oracle as early as the reigns of 
Midas and Gy’ges, and afterwards under the other kings of 
the Mermnadic dynasty. The Ivomans also are said to have 
had recourse to it under the younger Tarquinius. We see 
from this that in very early times foreign nations were in¬ 
fluenced by the peculiar civilization of the Greeks, and that 
the Deljihic oracle was every’where considered as the authorita¬ 
tive exponent of Greek religious views." We may say that 
whenever its influence touched the region of morals, it made 
itself felt in the sense of moderation and avoidance of all 
extremes, which we have seen to be a characteristic ornament 
of the Greek mind. Its superGsion of the Greek religion had 
the effect of preventing the circle of recognized deities being 
invaded by the arbitrary admission of new ones. The oracle 
also took care that polytheism should not completely obliterate 
the higher feeling of divine unityq by representing Apollo, 
not as an independent god, but as the mouthpiece of the will 
of Zeus, as his prophetes; it also on fitting occa.sions in¬ 
culcated certain moral principles, tjj. as regards expiation of 
the crime of murder and ar oidance of revenge for bloodshed. 

It also exerci.sed a moral influence upon the collecti\e life of 
the Greeks by means of the short sentences which were 
written up in the portico of the temple, among which the 
most famous was 'yvoiOt, aeavrov, “ know thy’self.’’ These 
sayings were ascribed to the seven wise men, some to Cheilon 
alone ; they exactly' express the true Greek character, which is 
perhaps most clearly revealed in the jirecept fiTjhev a'yav (nc 
quid nimis). It was undoubtedly in this sense that the Delphic 
oracle always delivered its decisions, and in this sense it en¬ 
deavoured to make its influence felt in all directions. It seems 
to have contributed greatly to the civilization of the Greek 
nation during the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries I3.C." 
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Its influence was thus a moderating one, that is to say, 
directed against what was evil and prejudicial, but the oracle 
did not, as has often been believed in modern times, insf)ire 
the nation with positive ideas or point out new paths. It has 
been supposed that in certain epochs of Greek history almost 
everything great and important was inspired by Delphi, as 
for example, the calendar, road-making, Doric architecture, 
and even the doctrines of Pythagoras. It is probably true 
that the Delphic priests made their influence felt in some of 
these matters; thej' certainly devoted their attention to the 
calendar systems of the Greek states, and their own interests 
required that the roads in the vicinity of their shrine 
should be kept in good order. That, however, was influence 
of a local character. But that they exercised any marked 
influence on the development of the Doric .style is neither 
proved nor probable. It is not even known that they sjiecially 
cultivated the study of architecture, and the requirements of 
a temple so peculiar as that at Del])hi were not calculated to 
inspire the priests Avith an interest in the correct and har¬ 
monious arrangement of ordinary temples. Finally, the view 
held in antiquity that Pythagoras was a kind of messenger of 
the Delphic god, who used him as a mouthj)iece, was probably 
only a fanciful interpretation of the name Pythagoras, and no 
positive fact can be adduced in support of it. 

As regards the part assigned to the priests of Dcljihi, as 
creators of grand and fruitful ideas, there are two facts which 
are difficult of explanation. In the first place, how it came 
about that a small country j)opulation, which did not, like 
certain college.? or orders, recruit its numbers from among able 
men belonging to all places and to all nations, achieved such 
success by means of hereditary talent, and in the second place, 
why it was that no single individual coveted fame, but that all 
deprecated the honour of having originated these great ideas.^® 
Creative genius is not hereditary in a country district, and 
when genius does appear on the scene it demands recognition. 
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If what is ascribed to the Delphic priests is true, they must 
have been the rulers of Greece, and wo should have found a 
theocracj' in Hellas, which in realitj' never existed. The fact 
that there was no perceptible ojjposition to the part played by 
Delp)hi proves that the priests were not men of genius. Fur 
only mediocrity, which is always read^' to be of service to those 
who apply to it, meets with permanent and univ ersal apjn o- 
ciation. Every state was on good terms with Delphi; which 
shows that the oracle did not take tlie lead, but as a rule 
knew how to convey a religious sanction to the very thing that 
was desired by the applicants. If Delphi sometimes ojiposed 
the wishes of a state, it only’ did so in order to maintain 
the authority’ of the oracle. Occasionally the intrigues, the 
results of which were the so-called utterances of the god, 
were discovered, or, what came to the same thing, were 
supposed to be discovered, but even in cases of this kind 
the priests knew how to get out of the difficulty. In case of 
need the Py thia was sacrificed as a scape-goat. It did not even 
injure the prestige of the Delphic oracle in the long-run when 
it “ medi.sed ” at the beginning of the great Persian war by 
encouraging the Argive.s and Cretans in the neutrality which 
was so detrimental to Greek interests,*■* and by endeavouring 
to discourage the Athenian.s. It maintained its reputation at 
the eleventh hour by seeing at the right moment which party 
had the better chaueo of succes.s, and then going over without 
hesitation to the patriotic side. This incident proves that, as 
far as the oracle itself was concerned, the national cause was a 
matter of indifference to it, and we may even go so far as to 
s.'iy that taken as a whole it was just as much an oracle for 
barbarians as for Greeks. 

Delphi was also connected uitli the third link in the chain 
which served to bind the Greeks together, the national Games 
or Festivals, of which there were four: the OIymj)ic, the 
Pythian, the Nemean, and the Isthmian, while tlic other 
festivals, however famous, had a more local character. The 
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immense importance of these games in Greek life was derived 
from a national peculiarity. To the Greek the admiration of 
his fellow-citizens was one of the most desirable of things, and 
his innate ambition impelled him to distinguish himself from 
the crowd, and to desire to stand higher than others in the 
opinion of the nation. A public competition seemed to him 
the best method of determining the merit of different 
individuals. The great importance of these contest.s in the 
development of Greek culture is proved by the fact that the 
prize-competitions of dramatic poets held at Athens during 
the Dionysia materially promoted the rise of tragedy and 
comedy. 

The Olympic Games were celebrated in the sacred precinct 
belonging to the Pisatae, which bore the name of Olympia,''' 
and was situated on the Alpheiiis (about seven miles from 
the sea as the crow flies, and about eleven by river) at a point 
where a stream, named Cladeus, flows from the north into the 
Alpheius. The festival was founded by Heracles, but according 
to some by Pisus, the eponymous hero of Pisa, and according 
to others by Polops. Of these heroes Pelops was the most 
honoured in Olympia. As Pelops was the ancestor of the 
lords of a great part of the Peloponnese, who were dislodged 
by the Heraclidae, his cult must have been older than that 
of Heracles, even in Olympia, as the latter docs not appear 
to have ever had a temenos there, and was probably not 
regarded as the founder of the festival until a later period. 
We may assume that it had been a long time in existence 
when it was re-established in the reign of Lycurgus. At that 
period Eli.s, which had submitted to the Pisatae, was ruled by 
Iphitus, who received instructions from the oracle to restore 
the festival. For this purpose he joined with Lj’curgus, and 
it was agreed that during the festival all hostilities should 
cease between the states who participated in it. So runs the 
tradition. In the time of Pausanias (second cent. A.D.) a 
discus could be seen in the Hcraeum at Olympia, upon which 
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were written the names of Iphitus and Lycurgiis. It is a fact 
that Sparta always showed great interest in the prosperity of 
the Olympic Games, and it is probable that she used this 
quasi-official position of protectress of Olympia for political 
purposes. The Eleans claimed continuous peace and the 
inviolability of their territory, but to this claim no attention 
was paid. On the other hand, a sacred truce was always 
observed during the festival. Those who violated it by 
molesting travellers to Oly'mpia hail to pay fines in money. 
Every Greek state took part in the Olympic festival. At 
first it was naturally confined to the neighbouring jieoplos, 
but the number of those wlio took part in it gradually 
increased. 

It was usual for the different states to send deputations to 
the Olympic Games, as in the case of important sacrifices and 
festivals. The festival itself was pentaeteric ; it was held 
every fourth year about the second full moon after the 
summer solstice. The sacrifices to Zeus and the other gods 
were originally the chief functions, but these soon yielded in 
importance to the contests held in honour of the gods. The 
first and for a long time the only contest was the foot race, 
which was run in the stadium, the course being 600 Olympic 
feet in length. The winner of this race was considered the 
chief victor in the Olympic Clames, and the Olympiad was 
named after him. But these I'ecords, with the number of the 
Olympiad, do not begin till 776 n.r. In that year Coroebus 
was victor, and this was called the first Olympiad. The 
general use, however, of the Olympiad as the basis of Greek 
chronology did not become customary till a much later period, 
chiefly owing to the historian Timacus of Taiiromenium, in 
the third century B.c. In the 18th Olympiad the foot race was 
supplemcntcil by the Pentathlon, which consisted of five 
contests ; jumping, running, throwing the discus, casting the 
javelin, and wrestling; an<I besides the.so, wrestling as a 
special contest by itself. In the 2.3rd Olympiad boxing was 
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added, and in the 25th a competition which served only fur 
purposes of display, the chariot-race, which was held in the 
hippodrome that ran south of the stadium and parallel with 
it. The foot-race [u-oved the victor’s agility; the Pentathlon 
his strength corahined witli activ'ity; the chariot-race his 
wee.lth. The winner was not the charioteer but the owner 
of the chariot and horses: and to keep up a chariot and 
four involved considerable expense. Thus the chariot-race 
was an easy means of displaying wealth and acqniiing 
popularity with one’s fellow-citizens. The tyrants frequently 
resorted to it, and found poets to uphold them in their 
endeavours. Thus a portion of the fame, uhich was really 
due to per.sonal e.xcrtions, was transferred to people who had 
no other merit than that of the wealthy individual whose 
lavishness confers a lustre upon himself and his native place. 
For in the case of the chariot-race the city shared in the fame 
of the winner, who .sometimes for personal reasons gave the 
name of a foroigti city instead of his own. It also sometimes 
happened that the winner did not have his own name pro¬ 
claimed, but that of some other person—a not over-refined 
kind of flattery. The fact that such notorious falsehoods 
attained their oliject shows how naively the Greeks gave 
themselves up to the enjoyment of public fame. 

Virgins, barbarians, and slave.s were allowed to look on at 
the games. The Hellanodicae, nominated by the Eleans, 
officiated as stewards and judges. The money paid in fines 
was spent in brazen images of Zeus, the so-called Zanes, 
which were put up in the sacred precinct. The prize was a 
"HTeath from the wild olive which had been planted in 
Olympia by Heracles. Special honours awaited the victor 
on his return to his native place. He made his entry in a 
carriage drawn by four white horses, accompanied by his 
friends, and met with a splendid reception. Ho deposited his 
wreath of victory as an oflering in one of the chief temples of 
the city. For the remainder of his life he was a privileged 
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person. A seat of honour was assigned to him in the theatre, 
and often board at the public expense was granted to him for 
life. In some cities gift.s of money even were made to the 
victor. In Sparta he was given a place of honour near the 
king in battle. After the 59th or Cist Olymjiiad the victors 
were allowed to erect their own statues in Olympia, but the 
statue was only allowed to repre.sent the features of the 
victor when he had won three times. 

As Greeks flocked from every district and from every city 
to bo present at the festival, in later times writers seized the 
ojiportunity of bringing their works under public notice ; thus 
Herodotus is saitl to have recited jtart of his history there, 
and rhetoricians displayed their art, as Gorgias with his 
Olympic speech; artists also exhibited their works there. 
And men who on their appearance as spectators at Olympia 
were welcomed with honour by the peojde, as hapjiencd to 
Theinistocles, regarded such a reception as the highest reward 
of their patriotic labours. 

The place occupied by the Olympic festival in Greek life 
was one of the most peculiar and important that can well be 
imagined. At Olympia activity, as distinct from physical 
strength, earned the highest honours which Greece was able 
to bestow, for victoi'}’ in the foot-race always came first. And 
this is characteristic of the Greek poojile, who were never im¬ 
pressed bj' mere strength; success in the foot-race nece.ssitated 
a harmonious jthy.sical development. But the great honours 
paid to victor.s had also a religious signification; the body 
was developed to the glory of Zeus. Thus the pursuit of the 
beautiful in the service of religion became through Olj mpia 
one of the chief factors in Greek education, which placed 
beauty of proportion in the front rank. But the Olympic 
Games were of direct a.ssist.ance to the most perfect of the 
Greek arts. The naked body was disjilayed in the ganie.s, 
and it is the naked body which the sculptor has to represent, 
llenco the artists of Greece became accustomed to the repro- 
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duction of real nature, and of a beautiful and vigorous form 
of it. If they had not much opportunity of making likenesses 
of the face, this mattered little at the outset for the develop¬ 
ment of the plastic art. An art trained in the representation 
of the body could soon make good this deficiency. 

Moreover the statues of the victors were not the onlj' 
subjects for art at Olympia. Offerings of all kinds were 
placed there, and the erection of the various sacred buildings 
made important demands on architecture and religious and 
decorative plastic art. Thus in the course of centuries the 
place became a great museum, which we have hitherto known 
chiefly through the detailed description given of it by Pau- 
sanias in his travels through Greece. In the last few years the 
long-cherished wish of archaeologists has been fulfilled, and 
the scene of the Olympic festival has been cleared by excava¬ 
tions, instigated by E. Curtius and carried on at German 
expense, to the great advantage of history. 

The most important part of the scene was the Altis, to the 
east of which were the places for the contests, such as the 
stadium and hippodrome. The Aids, i.c. Alsos, or sacred 
grove, lay to the north of the Alpheius and to the east of the 
Cladeus, which here joins the Alpheius ; to the north of it rose 
the hill of Cronos. Between its shady trees hung with offerings 
there were originally simple altars of rough stone covered with 
the ashes of the sacrifice ; but gradually large temples were 
erected there to Hera, to Zeus, and to the mother of the gods, 
as also the enclosures sacred to Pelops and Hij)podameia. 
The centre of the sacred precinct was filled by the gigantic 
primitive altar of Zeus. On a terrace to the north were the 
treasure-houses and small sanctuaries, erected by various 
cities for the reception of the gifts sent by them to Olympia. 
Those which we can identify belonged to Sicyon, Syracuse, 
Epidamnus, Byzantium, Sybaris, Cyrene, Selinus, Metapon- 
tum, Megara, and Gela. It is noteworthy that of these ten 
treasure-houses, only those of Sicyon and Megara belong to 
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European Greece proper; that of Byzantium belonged to an 
oriental colony, that of Gyrene to an African, that of Epi- 
clamnus to an Illyrian, those of Metapontum and Sybaris 
to Italian, and lastly Syracuse, Selinus and Gela to Sicilian 
colonics. Thus the wc.st distinctly predominates, and the 
recognition of its dependence on Greece finds marked expres¬ 
sion in the interest shown in Olj’mpia. For Olympia, as has 
been lightly observed, looks towards the west. The Alphcius 
also points westwards, and re-apjiears in the Sicilian Ortygia; 
in the west, in Sicily, the interest taken in the Olympic 
Game.s is characteristically expressed by the chariot and four 
depicted on the coins. Thus Olympia was the highest bond 
which linked the western colonies to Greece. It is reraark- 
ablo that, with the two exceptions of Sybaris and J\Ieta- 
pontum, only Dorian cities possc.ssed treasure-houses. The 
Dorians evidently felt their connection with Olympia to be an 
especially close one.’'’ 

The Pythian Games were less important than those of 
Olympia.’’ Before the fir.st Sacred AVai’, a competition 
between cithara-plavers had been held every eighth year at 
Delphi, where tho}' performed a paean to Apollo. AVhen in con¬ 
sequence of that war tho plain of Crisa became the jirojierty of 
the Dcljihicgod, contc.sts after the manner of tlio.se at Olympia 
were added to the singing competitions and held in the plain. 
The first competition in this enlarged form was celebrated in 
the third year of tho 4Sth Olympiad. From thenceforth it 
tookjtlace every fourth year, in the third year of the Olympiad. 
The chief event, however, was always the so-called Pythian 
Nomos, a composition in honour of the Pythian Apollo, which 
was performeil on the flute. The judges were appointed by 
the Amphict 3 ons, and the prize was a wreath of laurel. 

Tho Nemean Game.s ’’’ were celebnited in a loiiel v wooded 
vallet', named Xcmea, belonging to the small Argive town of 
Cleonae. Originall\- there was a fe.stival on thi.s spot in honour 
of the hero Archemoros or Opheltes, then the worship of 
VOL. I I! 
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Zeus was introduced and games were dedicated to liim in tlie 
61st Olympiad. The festival was managed at first by the 
Cleonaeans and afterwards generally by the Argives. It was 
held twice every four years, once in summer and once in 
winter. The contests were as at Delphi gymnastic, equestrian 
and musical; the victor received a wreath of parsley. Three 
columns of the Nemean temple are standing to this day, but 
all the rest of the temple has been overthrown by earthquakes, 
which have laid the drums of the columns in regular rows on 
the ground beside one another. 

The fourth great national festival, the Isthmian Games,’*' 
was hold on the Isthmus of Corinth, originally in honour 
of Molicertes, and then of Poseidon, whom Theseus had estab¬ 
lished here as tutelar deity. The games were organized as 
they existed in historical times about the same time as 
the Pythian and Nemean, 586 or 582 b.c. They were 
gymnastic, equestrian and musical; the prize was oiiginally 
a chaplet of parsley, afterwards a pine-garland. The Athenians 
took a specially prominent part in these games, which were 
held on Dorian territoij, and 2 )aid a prize of 100 drachmae to 
the Athenian victors. 

The principal effect of the four great festivals was to 
exhibit all the Greeks united in the common practice of 
their religion, and in the common observance of their customs, 
pursuing the same aims of physical and intellectual improve¬ 
ment, and at peace with one another for at least a small part 
of the year, even though war might be raging among the 
A'arious states. 


NOTES 

1. Homer, II. 16, 594 ; 2, 683. 

2. Graeci and Hellenes in Ar. Met. 1, 353. 

3. For the spread of the name Helleiie.q cf. Time. 1, 3. 

4. Institutions, etc., common to the Greeks according to Herod. 
8. 144. Acc. to Time. 2, 80, the Ejiirote-s were barbarians, yet 
they had some king.s with Greek name' The distinction between 
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the Greeks and barbarians is one of tlie impressions wliich the 
reading of Herodotus’ history produces. By his representa¬ 
tions of tlie actions of Greeks and barbarians, and his repeated 
descriptions of the institutions and mode of life of non-Hellenic 
nations, Herodotus makes us feel Iiow much more humane the 
Greeks were than the barbarians, in spite of all their faults. 

Common worship at Onchestus, Strab. 9, 412. IVorship 
of Atlienc Itonia, Pans. 9, 34, 1. In the island of Calauria, 
Strab. 8, 375. E. Curtins (Der Seebiiud von Calauria, Hermes 
10, 38G seq.) has endeavoured to show that it was not the 
Boeotian, as he formerly supposed, but the Arcadian Orchonienus 
which belonged to the League ; we noticed, however, above traces 
of a connection between the Boeotian Orchomenus and Aegina on 
coins. In the Triopian iironiontory, Herod. 1, 144. On the pro¬ 
montory of Jlycale, Herod. 1, 148 ; Strab. 14, 633. Delos, Time. 
3, 104 ; Pint. Thes. 21 ; Pans. 8, 48, 2 : cf. Herm. St. A.^ 12, 

5. Artemis Amaryntliia, Strab. 10, 448. On the Samicon, 
Str. 8, 343. Cf. MullePs Amphiktyonieen in Pauly’s E.E. I.^ 

6. The Ampliictyonic League, Schom. 2, Abschn. 4, 2. The 
list of members can be made out from Pans. 10, 8, 2 and Aesch. f. 
leg. 116 ; the Ampliictyonic oath in Ac-sch. f. leg. 115, where to 
TOO $eov specially refers to the Delphic temple. Decree concerning 
the inscription (Deni.) c. Neaer. 98. About Tliermopylae, Herod. 7, 
228 and 213. Motion of the Spartans, Pint. Them. 20. Award 
between Melo.s and Cimolos, Lebas, Voy. Arcli. III. n. 1. Fine im¬ 
posed on the Spartan.s, Diod. 16, 23 and 20. Fine imposed for 
piracy on the Dolopiam of Scyros, Pint. Cim. 8. 

7. On the Delphic oracle cf. the article hy Preller in Pauly’s 
R.E. II. the onlj' fault of which is that it attaches too much import¬ 
ance to the oracle ; Gottling, Ge.s. Ahli. II., also Schomanii, Bd. 2, 
IV. 3 and V. 11. Geogr.iphy of Delphi, Bur.sian, G. v. Gr. I. 170 
seq. and Baedeker. Horn. Hymn, ad Ap. Pyth. (where the name 
Delphi is not yet given to it, hut only Crisa). Earlier possessors 
of the oracle, Ac-sch. Eunien. init. Oracles delivered at first only 
in the month BiVtoj (UvDioi), Pint. Qn Gi'. 0. The Pythian 
priests ill Sparta, Herod. 6, .57; Suidas s.v. Delphi an object of 
respect in Phr 3 -gia : Mida.s, Herod. 1, 14 ; in Lydia: G.vges, Herod. 

I, 13, 14 ; Ali'attes, 1, 19, and further the whole narrative con¬ 
cerning Croesus. For (he Delphic utterances, Gottling, Ges. Abh. 

II. 221-250. Recent local researches in Deljihi, beginning with 
E. Curtiu.s down to tliose of French scholars, especially Wescherand 
Foucart, have contribuled information concerning its later historj", 
which throws light upon Greek life as a whole. Extensive excava¬ 
tions are now being carried on at Delphi at tlie expense of France. 
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8. The function.-! of Apollo had so far an exteinnl clcnient, tliat 
he in general only demanded certain ceremonie-! of a formal char¬ 
acter. Nature.s with more depth of feeling perceived that man in 
order to become really free from sin must a.ssimilate certain ideas 
and convictions. This led to the in 3 ’stcrie.s.—A second centre of 
the wor-shiji of Apollo was Delo.s, which boasted of being in con¬ 
nection with Lt'cia on tlie one side and with the Hypeiboreans on 
the other ; cf. Herod. 4, 32-36 ; Abaris and Aristeas ajipear as 
^rojihitae of Apollo in thi.s connection ('Arimaspi, Proconnesus and 
Metapontum). Athens maintained a close intercourse with Delos. 
In the route—Hj’perboreans, Car^’sto.s, Tenos, Delos iHerod. 4, 33) 
—I see traces of intimate relations between Miletus, Eretria and 
Athen.s. 

9. As regards the influence of the Delphic oracle on Greek 
colonization we must revert to the earlier view, expres=eil in Her¬ 
mann’s St. A.® ,5; 75, according to which the colonizing parties 
“ were sent fortli with the customary formalities, in which was 
included a deci.sion of the oracle.” It is often supposed nowadax’s 
that the Delphic oracle directed not only the intellectual and reli¬ 
gious life of the Greeks, but also their colonization. Ai'art from 
single utterances of the oracle, in which places to be colonized were 
indicated, the onl^- pas.sage xvhicli .sujijjorts this viexv is Cic. Divin. 
1, 1, 3 : Quam x’ero Graecia coloniam misit, in Aeoliain, Ionian), 
Asian), Siciliaui, Italiam sine P^vthio aut Dodonaoo ant Haiiimonis 
oraculo ? aut quod helium susceptum ah ea sine con.silio Deorum 
est 1 Here the .second question, as to war, .«how.s the meaning of 
the first relating to colonization. Just as a Grecl^ .state never waged 
war without consideration of it.s own advantage, so it never sent a 
colony to any spot which it did not ap])rove. And just as the 
Greeks and Romans obtained favourable signs from tlie gods for 
their military undertakings, so thej' procured them when founding 
)i colony. In Herod. 4, 159, the Pj'thia directs all Hellenes to 
C yrene :— (TreKaXcovro •yap oc Kvptjva.loi. In tho.se davs people 
be.spoke an oracle in the same xvay a.s the}’ now set the Press in 
motion when something imjjortant is on the tapis. The oracle in 
Herod. 4, 159, for example, is in the .style of modern juitfs : early 
application for shares is necessary to prevent disaixpointment ! 
(Colonies as joint-stock enterprises. Time. 1, 27. A share in the 
founding of fex-racuse is said to have been sold for a cake.) More- 
ox’er, Ciceros xvords do not bear out the x'ast importance ascribed to 
Delpxhi, as they place it on a lex’el with Dodona and the Libyan 
Oasis. If Dodona and Ammon could achiex-e as niuch as Delphi, 
then the achievement xvas nothing more than a formality. And 
xvhat Cicero does not j!rox’e, cannot be p»roved by indix'idual 
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decisions of the oimcIc iejj. Diod. VIII.) as to tlie iihices cliosen for 
colonization, for there is always a .''trong siLspicion that they were 
fabricated after tlie event. It is not likely that the oracle wa.s less 
aniljigu'jus in dealing with the settlement of a colony than in other 
case.s. Let ii.s con.sider the following points with regard to an oracle 
like that concerning Tarentnni, even .supposing it to be genuine. 
The Italian coast was a.s well or as imperfectly known to the Greek,s 
of the eighth century as western Afiica is to ii.s. IVdicn the Pythia 
said : found, i.c. take [lo.ssc.s.'-ion of, Croton or Tareiitum, it was far 
from certain where these places were to be fouiul. The play on 
names in oracles and jirojihecies is well known ; the place where 
the prediction is fultilled is invariably that indicated by the oracle. 
If tile settlement turned out a failure, the reason was that they had 
not hit ujion the right jilace. But the oracle which a colonizing 
expedition took with it liad a practical signification of great im¬ 
portance. It legitimized the undertakin," and gave it a jirivileged 
position a.s regards others—always subject, however, to the provi.so 
that the true meaning of the oracle was discovered. Tlie well-known 
pronouncement of Pope Ale.xauder VI. legalized the Spani.sh and 
Portuguese colonies in preci.selj' similar fa.shioii. Alexander’s deci¬ 
sion does not prove that tliere were learned geographers at the 
Papal court, it ineiely [iroves that a religious aiitliorization was 
desired by colonizing nations at that period, and tlii.s was e.\actly 
tlie case in Greece. 

ICi. The )u/t of the Pythia consisted in conveying the necessary 
religious sanction to important dcci.sion.s, even in dome.stic allairs. 
This wa.5 exjiressud by tin- words : “The Delphic oraide has ordered 
it.'’ If we take a statement of ihi.s kind in its literal sense, we 
make a mistake, lleiu.v Pivllcr in the Article ipiotcl above (p. fiigs) 
is of opinion that the n,lines of the Phylae of ('leistlieiies were 
fixed by iiijuiielion from llelplii (“attested by wi^rd of inoutli,'’ 
ai c'ordiiig to Pans. 10, 10, 1\ nliilo it is clear that the plan.s of 
(Tei'tlienes, even as le.gards the not unimportant names, eould only 
liave been devised by himself and his frieiiils in Athens, a.s is 
admitteil even by the pious Ilcrodotiis (5, GO i^erpmj. The 
sanction of Deljihi a~siimod the form of a command ; this is true 
not only of this particular case, hut as a universal rule. 

11. The fact that the Delphic oracle a.ssisted liarbarians as well 
as Hellenes, show.s that as a bond of union for the Greeks it vas not 
on a level with Olympia, to which a haiharian could not be admitted 
as a eoiuiietitor. Tlii.s jioint mu.st not be left out of consideration 
in our criticism of the Deljdiic oracle. 

12. Curtiu.s, (!. G. 1.' 472, .say.s that “through ,\]iollo the 
female sex became honoured as being the in.strunieiit of In- will." 
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We hold that even without Apollo, Penelo 2 )e, Amlroiiiaclie and 
Naiisicaa have a higher position than most of the Greek women 
of the period subsequent to the Dorian migration, in which 
Apollo’s influence was at its highest, and that in tlie case of 
Cassandra at all events the legend does not justify the words 
quoted. 

13. E. Curtius (I. 464) has noted but not refuted the two objec¬ 
tions raised by us. He states that the priests of the oiacle demanded 
a confession of crime from the persons who ajJi>Iied to them, but 
the passages quoted by him refer to the Samothracian mysteries, 
a very different matter. Curtius (from p. 464) diocusses the 
influence of Delphi in many directioins. Having regard especiallv 
to his summary referred to lower down it seems appropriate to 
elucidate each point briefly. On p. 473 he .says of Ajiollo, the 
Greek months were fixed by his oracle.” It would jierhajis be 
more correct to .say that the discrejiancies between the solar year 
and the lunar months in Greece were often corrected in accord¬ 
ance with Delphic decisions. Accordin,g to p. 483, road-making is 
of Delphic origin. On p. 49 he liad said tliat the Phoenicians 
“broke the force of the devastating mountain-torrent ; built dams 
and made the first roads” in Greece ; on p. 484, on the other hand, 
he states : “ the art of building roads and bridges, Avliich made 
the wild mountain-torrents harmless, emanated from tlie national 
sanctuaries, especially those of Apollo.” But neither the one nor 
the other seems to us proved. According to Corp. Ins. Gr. I. 
1688, it certainly was the duty of the Ampliictyons to take charge 
of certain roads and bridges, probably those leailing to Deliihi : 
that, however, does not prove his a.ssertion, nor is there any proof 
in Curtiu.s' statement that the vi.sitors to the festival, and 
especially the competitors in the chariot-race, required carriage 
roads. In the first place, carriage road.s were just as necessary 
for the ordinary traffic, and, secondly, there were no cliariot-races 
at Delphi until the sixth century. Hence the influence of Deltdii 
on road-making tliroiighout Greece is not proved. It.s influence on 
colonization, in which province Curtius attiibutes to the oracle a 
uise guidance and a superior intelligence, and sees “perhaps the 
greatest and most enduring service rendered by the Deljihio 
oracle, we have already attempted to disprove. Trade - fairs 
accomjianied the fe.sfal assemblies ; hence, according to Curtius, 
besides the Milesian and Delphian sanctuaries, the Delian 
Temple, the Heraeuni at Samos, and the Artemisiuiu at Ephesus 
became the ‘ Aiisgangsjuinkte ’ of a great maritime commerce” 

(p. 487). We are quite clear that the impulse to commerce of 
fills kind did not come from religion, and we think that the 
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expression “ Ausgancjspuukt" Joes not exactl)' convey the proper 
idea. The churches of St. Mark at Venice, of St. tleorge at 
Genoa, and of St. Jolin in Florence are not considered the 
“ Ausgang.spnnkte ’’ of tlie coniinerce of the Venetians, the 
Genoese, and the Florentines, and yet the Venetians U'ere a.s 
certain to build a San Marco wherever they settled, as the C'hal- 
cidians were to erect a temple to Apollo. The fact that the 
Genoese called their bank Banco di S. Giorgio, and tlie Neapolitans 
called theirs Banco di S. Giacomo, does not prove that their com¬ 
merce was the residt of religious innuilse. At Naples the church 
of S. Siiirito founded a bank when its revenues became very large. 
It wished to benefit itself as well as the public. But interest 
calculations are easier to make than maritime e.vpoditions. Even 
the Je.suits were not able to conduct the latter for any length of time. 
Hence in regard to maritime commerce also, the position main¬ 
tained above is in our opinion the correct one : the priests of 
Apollo did not take the lea<l. After the foregoing we have no 
objection,s to make to Curtins’ remarks (p. 488) on the temples 
as banking institutions. He discu.sses the use of writing at 
p. 493 ; that this originated from the temples for public pur¬ 
poses is evident ; but Delphi was not more prominent in this 
respect than other saci’cd place.s. Delphi’s “ historical com¬ 
position,’’ as Curtiu.s himself explain.®, was confined to a delibe¬ 
rate garbling of history. The doctrine of immortality (p. 498) 
is supposed to be connected with Delphi. But no proof is forth¬ 
coming that it appeared there eailier than elsewhere ; Poly- 
gnotus’ picture is not earlier than the fifth century. According to 
Curtins the Delphic oracle “gathered round it an intellectual 
aristocracy ” iii the Seven .S.iges. Their sayings inscribed on 
the temple constitute the wisdom of Delphi. Ve hohl that the 
Seven Sagos, if they were the authors of the.se saying.®, owed them 
to their own rollection, ami were not inspired by the Pythia, but 
by the whole tendency of the age. On p. 502 Curtins says: 

“ Like Lycurgus, so did Pythagora-s, a® his name shows, derive 
his wisdom from the Pt'thia, and the Delphic priestess, who is 
said to have transmitted to him the doctrines which he projia- 
gated, is called Themistoclea.’’ We can only say that, in spite of 
Herod. 1, 65, we do not believe that Lycurgus received the 
•substance of hi.s legislation from the Pythia ; that, like most 
modern writers, we consider the statement regarding Themistoclea 
to be a fable, and that we do not see how the name which 
Pythagoras bore before he could have become acquainteil with 
Themi.stoclea (or had he a different name before this >) can signify 
that he le,arned anything from her. According to ]i. 507 the 
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Doric style of arcliitectnre is said to be connected with Delphi; 
but no proof is given. On the contrary, there are many elements 
in it which show connection with Corinth. The “ sacerdotal 
order that in the Dorian state the doors and roofs of private 
liouses were to be fashioned with axe and saw,’’ is lianded down 
only for Sparta as a part of the legislation of Lt'curgus. The 
remarks on jx 507, tliat “the develojiment and extension of the 
Doric style of architecture are certainly connected with the same 
sanctuary which laid the foundations of tlie Dorian states,'’ do 
not, in our opinion, prove aiiytliing of the kind. It was natural 
enough that priests should sketch the arrangement of tcmjdes, but 
it doe.s not follow that the ju'iests of Delplii superintended the 
architecture of all temples generally. On p. 527 the idea.s 
expressed by Hesiod .are called “ nothing but thoughts of the 
Delphic priesthood.” It is dilficult to say what the thoughts of 
the Delphic priesthood were, if we leave out of account the well- 
known sayings, which are of later date, and (which i' not without 
importance) were not the result of the initiative of the priests but 
of that of the Amphictyono.s. On p. 538 Cuitiiis gives a summary 
of hi.s views to the effect that from the ninth century all progaess 
in Greece “in every department of intellectual life, in religious 
and moral siieculation, in politics, in architecture and sculiiture, 
in music and poetry, was really due to the influence of Deljihi.” 
lYe have already expressed our view to the contrary. Acconling 
to Curtins (ji. 539) a complete change took jdace in the time of 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, when Deljdii “ado 2 >ted a wily o])purtunist 
policy.” But Cleisthenes belongs to the beginning of the sixth 
century, the very pieriod at which the records of the Deli'liic 
oracle cease to be jnirely legendary. For thi.s was the time when 
Deljihi gathered the “ intellectuai aristocracy ” round it. IVas 
that, too, merely the outcome of a wily opportunist ]iolicy / It 
is, therefoi'e, more correct to aliandon this as.sumed influence 
of Deljihi, and to judge it by wh.at it really did accompdish, and 
that is what is stated in onr text. An<l is not our view more 
consistent with a real ajipreemtion of the Greeks, that their great 
deeds always iiroceeded from the minds of the best representatives 
of the nation in its various branches, than that which ascribes 
every griMt achievement for a spiace of two hundi'ed vears to .a 
college of jiiiest'', who are sujijiused to be always dictating to and 
prompting the re-t of the nation ? The woikl had more variety 
than this evmi in the Middle Ages. lYe, therefore, do not deny 
the authoi'ity of the Delphic oracle, but only the prepionderance of 
intelligence and initiative on the jiart of its priests. '\Ye have 
considered thi.s brief ciitici.-'iii necessarv, because tile piassage 
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i[Uoteil from ji. nSS of a iiiiich e^teeinuil and ^\idel\• circulated 
book would, if coirect, amount to a condemnation of our own 
jioiiit of view. 

14. Scliomann (2, 44) declines to condemn the oracle outright, 
because the Muieriority of the Per-sians was too overwhelming, and 
becau.se afterwarils, when the luck began to turn, it defended the 
national cause. Put this only jiroves the cunning of tlie priest.s, 
and does not excuse tliera from a moral point of view. Tlie un¬ 
founded panegyrics of the Deljdiic oracle have maile people so blind 
to its faults that even well-written books now speak of its decided 
advocacy of the national cause in the Persian wais, while the 
reverse was the case. Hence it seemed to us all the more desirable 
to emphasize the opposite view. And here we may lav stress on a 
point of considerable impoitancc. The modern theory, of which 
Gottling is a jiromiiient exponent (who even insi.st.s iqion the pro¬ 
fundity and good sense of the oracle about the tortoise and the 
sheep’s tlosh delivered to Croesu.s), makes the priests really greater 
impostors than the older view does, because it represents them as 
men of oonsiderahle knowledge. If evei\ thing is the result of 
geograjihical and statistical knowledge on the part of the priests, it 
is clearly a delusion to attrilmte it to the god. If the priest.s, 
acting upon hints conveyed by the questioners, converted unin¬ 
telligible sounds given forth by the Pythia into oraonlar utterances, 
they could in most ca.ses jierfectly well consider themselves as bona 
fide mouthpieces of the god. There being nothing to prove their 
supposed extraordinary knowledge, it is better not to lower their 
moral chaiacter by assuming the existence of it. 

15. For the value of the PuiU'/.'/i iX cf the line p.a^sage Isocr. 
Paneg. 43 seq. Olympia li.as been l.iid hare by the (Jermaii exca¬ 
vations of 1S75-8], which Were started in consequence rd the 
inijiulse gi\en by E. Curtins. Information conceining the woik 
itself and the discoveries made is for the jiresent given by the 
official publication, which is well supplied with photographs, “Die 
Ansgrahnngen zu Olympia,” 5 voLs. The following is a precuisur 
of a sj'.stematically-arrangcd work: Olympia nnd Umgegeiid, with 
map.s by Kaujiert and Dorpfeld, edited by Curtins and Adler, Perl. 
1882. Cf. the series of reports in the Arclmeolngieal .Tonriial and 
pojuilar descriptions, Olympia, das Fe-t nnd .seine Static, by Ad. 
Botticher, Berl. 1883, with many illustrations, as well as the 
excellent summary by B.iedeker. AVe cannot give any quotations 
here to illustrate the endless .serie.s of problems rai.sed or solved 
by tlie.--e excavatioii.s. 

If). The ambition of thetirants evi<Ieiitly did much to enliaiu'e 
the s])lendour of the treasnru-hon^e'. 
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17. For the Pythian Games, Strab. 9, 421 ; Pans. 10, 7, 4 seq. ; 
Schom. 2, 65 seq. 

18. Fur the Nemeaii Gaines, Strab. 8, 377 ; Pairs. 2, 15 ; Sebum. 
2, 67. 

19. For the Isthmian Game.s, Pans. 1, 44, 11 ; 2, 1, 3 ; Pint. 
Thes. 25, where we should not interpret the TrpoeSpi'a of the Athen¬ 
ians as meaning that they ranked before every one else. Every 
deputation to the festival had the honour of the Proedria ; the 
word does not imply tliat one had an advantage over the others. 
For the date of the reorganization, see Duncker, 6, 57, and Schom. 
2 , 68 . 



CHAPTEE XX 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE GREEK STATES : MONARCm’. 
aristocracy, LEGISLATORS, TYRANTS 

In the preceding chapter we have enumerated the various 
forms in which the concert of all the Greeks found expression, 
and have specified the elements which promoted their intel¬ 
lectual unity. We have seen that these bonds of union were 
recognized only of their own free will. The Greeks had no 
desire to form a single state which would have included all the 
rest. The state was only known to the Greeks under the 
form of an area having for its centre a fortified city, in which 
all the citizens either lived or at all events could find enough 
room to take refuge in case of a hostile attack. The Greek 
state was a more or less developed community.' It might 
however happen that several communities would feel so in¬ 
timately associated with one another that they considered 
themselves under the obligation of mutual protection, and 
this was generally the case when a tribe had conquered a 
considerable extent of territory, and then jilanted communities 
of its own people at the principal points of the country thus 
acquired, each of these communities continuing to recognize 
its connection with the others, and all of them moreover being 
in need of mutual protection. This was the case, according to 
historical tradition, with Boeotia, where the compiering race 
retained its unity even in later times. But it was also the 
case in districts as to which it is not known when ami Imw 
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they -were con<iuered, such as Aetolia, riiocis, and else^vhere. 
As a rule the tie which bound them was of a vciy loose dc- 
scrijjtion, and it would be useless to endeavour to discover the 
laws and statutes which controlled their internal association 
and regulated their public acts. This comes from the con¬ 
ditions of life in those times, which had no written laws.’ 
Hence in Greece state and city' are one, and both arc desig¬ 
nated by the word “Polis.” “Polis”then is the state, i.c. 
the sum total of the citizens, and also the fortified wall-girt 
city, which formed at once the centre and the protection of 
the state. But it was necessary for a state to be able to stand 
on its own resources. If it required e.vternal aid to enable its 
citizens to live, it was no longer independent. Owing to the 
simple wants of that age, this condition was satisfied by its 
having sufficient land to .su 2 )ply the citizens with bread and 
meat. The states were therefore of .small e-vtent. As a rule 
the citizens took up their abode near the land which they culti¬ 
vated ; but they would also prefer not t(j be quite isolated, so 
as to have assistance at hand to rojtel the onlinary attacks of 
robbers, and to meet any' destructive outbreaks of nature. 
Thus we got besides the Polis small rural centres in the state, 
the ‘-Komae ” or villages. It might also hap])cn that the capital, 
which had to ho called Polis, was not a fortified place, hut 
only an agglomeration of ncighhouring Komae. In that case 
it At as said of the city'that it consisted of villages—-built kcltci 
/cftj/ras'—as tvas the case tvith Sparta. It might even happen 
that there tvere nothing hut Komae in a district, jilaces more 
or less inhabited after tbe fashion of a t'illage, each fortified 
7nore by nature than by art, and without any permanent 
jjolitical centre, Avhich conld be called a really Availed city', or 
OA'en a city' consisting of a group of Komae. In a case of this 
kind juihlic afiair.s Avere discu.ssed at any' suitable spot that 
might he selected, and accoi'ding to the Greek mode of expres¬ 
sion the Avhole country aa'us then said to be inhabited Kara 
KMjxa-i. Phis Avonld be tbe case Avitli a nation not A'ery far 
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advanced in civilization, as, for instance, in part of Arcadia 
and in Acarnania. Nevertlieless some of tliese Komae, those 
which were stronger and more easily defeiided than the rest, 
might he designated as Poleis. If the above definitions should 
convey the impression that instead of throwing light on the 
subject we are only making it more obscure, it must be 
remembered that life is not regulated by scientific ideas, which, 
on the contrary, may be so far from correctly representing 
the reality in all its varied aspects that the same expression 
may ho used for two perfectly diflerent sets of facts. It is 
only too easy to attach more importance to technical expressions 
than they really dosci'vc.® 

It is natural to conjecture that just as the Greeks saw 
their national unity expressed in a common religion and in 
similar manners and customs, they would also recognize certain 
forms of dealing with public affairs as specially Greek, in 
other words, that there must have existed something in the 
nature of a constitution coi'responding to the Greek character. 
But here again we must be careful not to lay stress on formulas, 
or attach too much importance to mere words. Just as a 
Greek jiictured to himself a city only as an association of 
individuals, in which it was materially po.ssible for each citizen 
to take part in publicaffairs—and this imjJied a district of mod¬ 
erate extent—so his idea of a proper constitution was limited 
to that in which such a participation uas legally within the 
reach of every citizen. Both ideas are intimately connected. 

If in a state of great extent the absolute supremacy of one 
individual is easily explained by the fact that public affairs, 
involving, for instance, the security of the state, cannot he 
properly managed by all the citizen.s, who are debarred from 
obtaining a comprehensive view of important matters, on the 
other hand, such a form of government in states of the size of 
the Greek would be equally suj)erHuous and pernicious.^ Con¬ 
sequently it was the rule in Greece that every citizen was 
allowed to express his opinion on pul)Iic affairs.' This was 
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consistent with the adoption of V'eiy different foi'ins of gu\ ern- 
nient Antiquitj' devoted much attention to theories of these 
forms, and to this fact, and especially to the great Aristotle, 
we owe the present scientific division of constitutions into 
monarchies or kingships, aristocracies and democracie.s. The 
scientific value of this division, as well as the definition of the 
three terms, need not be further discussed in this place ; but 
it is certain that the conceptions of monarchy or kingship, of 
aristocracy and democracy, have no real independent exist¬ 
ence, and that the ancients were not agreed as to the definitions 
of them.'-’ (Jreek life, however, was compatible with each of 
these three forms. Moreover, in all the Greek .states, with a 
few more apparent than real exceptions, the development of 
the constitution was the same; monarchy, which was the 
original form, led to aristocracy, and this to democracy. The 
most prominent cx'ception to the rule was Sparta, which retained 
her monarchy up to the last period of her existence as an 
important state. But Sparta occupied an altogether excep¬ 
tional position in Greece, and for that very reason we have 
thought best to deal with her history separate!}'; besides, 
the Spartan monarchy was itself of a peculiar nature.' 

Let us first trace the history of kingly rule in the Greek 
states. In Argos, as 4ve have seen, Temeims was the first 
Heraclid king. The la.st of this dynasty was Meltas, whose 
date cannot be precisely determined; then another family 
came to the throne, and finally the royal dignity became an 
empty name. In Corinth the descendants of Aletes ruled up 
to the middle of the eighth century, when an aristocracy was 
introduced. In Elis the son of O.xylus was still king. In the 
district of Pisatis we find a king named Pantaleon at the time 
of the second Messenian war. Arcadia was said to have been 
governed by kings in the earliest times, -who are supposed to 
have ruled over the whole country. During the second 
jMessenian war Aristocrates appeal's as king of Orchomenus; 
he betrayed the Messenians, and -was in consequence 
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killed. In Athens Monarchy is said to have been abolished 
after the death of Codrus. In Tliebe.s no more kings can be 
discovered after the legendarj’ Xanthus. In northern Greece 
Epirus showed herself true to old traditions by long retaining 
a genuine monarchy in the family of the Aeacidae. Thessaly, 
on the other hand, bound up more closely ivith Greece and 
her progress, oscillated between monarchy and aristocracy ; 
the latter predominates, but the kingly title was not forbidden 
in individual cities. In Macedonia the monarchy of the 
Heraclidae was retained. In Asia we find as kings among the 
Aeolians the descendants of Penthilus of the family of Oreste.s, 
while in the Ionian colonies the Xeleidao were at first un¬ 
doubtedly kings. The oligarchy of the Basilidae in Erythrao 
evidently derived its name from the fact that its members 
were of royal descent. Kings are also mentioned in Samos 
and Chios. In the Dorian colonies we find kings in lalysus 
and Halicarnassus; there were kings also in Thera, and 
Gyrene in north Africa, which was founded by Thera in the 
seventh century, had kings for a long time, of whom history 
has much to tell and of a character that is not always 
favourable, their rule 2>aitaking of the nature of an Oriental 
despotism.® There is little to be .said of the we.stern colonics. 
Mention is made of a king of Tarontuin as late as the time 
of Darius Hvstaspe.^. If, es])ccially in Sicily, n.surpers or 
voluntarily-recognized rulers were stylcil kings, they were 
something quite difierent to tlic old monarchies. These 
colonies were founded at a time when monarchy was dis¬ 
appearing in Greece itself. 

What then was the rea.son of the gradual abolition of 
monarchy t We must distinguisli the internal from the 
external causes, which latter are specially emphasized by the 
ancients. Their account is that monarchy degenerated into 
tyranny, and that the kings induige<l in a life of luxury or 
in acts of violence.'' This may have been the imjmlse in 
man}' cares, but the real cause.s lay deeper. The old Greek 
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monarchy was the position oi primus inter pm ra ,■ so long as the 
king was satisfied with it all went on satisfactorily. But it 
sometimes happened that he would not confine himself to the 
part he had to play. In that case it was not nece.ssary that he 
should be cruel or vicious, it was sufficient that ho should 
wish to have the sole command, to make the nobles combine 
to assert their rights, and prefer to abolish the office of king 
for their own safety.^" IVc sliall sec in the history of Athens 
that there were periods of transition in which it is hard to 
say whether monarchy or ari.stocracy was the real form of 
constitution. 

It is a matter of indifference whether we give this second 
form of constitution, which for centune.s governed the Greek 
cities, the name of aristocracy or oligarchy ; at any rate it 
was not oligarchy in a l)ad .sense. It was natural that the 
nobles, who after the abolition of the monarchy had the 
siiiireme power in their own hands, should make regulations 
of a sjjecial kind concerning public procedure, the want of 
which had been one of the causes of the revolution. The 
abolition of the monarchy led to a more constitutional state 
of affairs. But we are unable to enter into the details of the 
new constitutions. Wc might enumerate the jilacos in which, 
according to the accounts of the ancients, aristocracies existed, 
but these arc otdy fragmentary records, which fur the most 
part say nothing of their origin or of their duration. AVo 
must therefore content ourselves with general observations, 
referring for details to the hi.story of Athens, the oidy one 
that is better known. 

In an aristocracy [)ower was concentrated in the hands 
of members of distinguished families, who may also be 
styled noble.s. Ivobility rested on the possession of landed 
property ivhich had been held from a comparatively remote 
period. The tracing of the descent of noble families from 
heroes or gods, with a collective name for the whole family, 
was of common occurrence in Greece. At the same time it is 
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worthy of note tliat tlie names by which the families were 
known referred as a rule not directly to the famous heroes 
in question, but to other later individuals. Thus in Witylene 
we find the Penthilidae, who represented their ancestor 
Penthilus as a son of Oreste.s, and might therefore have called 
themselves Tantalidae. The Baccliiadac in Corinth main¬ 
tained that Bacehis was descended from Heracles, and yet 
were not called Heraclidae. Alcibiados belonged to the race 
of the Eurysacidae; but as Eurysaces was sj)rung from 
Aeacus, the 3 ' might have called themselves Aeacidae, which 
would have sounded more aristocratic. The kings of .S])arta 
were called Agiadae and Eurypontidae. They were sub¬ 
sequently connected with Heracles by moans of Eur^-sthenes 
and Erodes. The occurrence of family names usuall}- refening 
to some comparatively unknown man proves that the more 
famous heroes, who were afterwards placed at the top of the 
pedigree, found their way into the genealogies only through 
the notorious ambition of noble houses. 

Aristotle says “ that after the alx>lition of the monarchy 
the Knights were at first at the head of the state, because at 
that time militarj- power rested mainly on cavalry. This is 
probably correct in many cases, but not in all, for all districts 
were not suitable for horse-breeding, and even where the 
flatness of the countiy favoured it there was not alwat’s the 
desire to make c.avalrv the chief militart- arm. The Horians 
as a rule gave the preference to infantyv, anil when Greece 
was in her prime the main strength of her armies lay in the 
heavy-armed troops. Yet in manj' districts the title Eiders or 
Knights—Hippeis — denoted a privileged class of citizoms. 
They were called Eiipatridae as men of good famil}'. Other 
expressions have come down from the people, c.y. the fat ones. 

At the time when their authorit}- was contested tho^' gat e 
themselves names of honour, which their opponents would not 
concede to them, such as the best (hence aristocraiy), the 
beautiful and good, the respectable, the notable (Gnorimoi, 
VOL. I 
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corresponding to the Jjatin nahikb). Theic is no d(iuljt that 
tlio lieads of the nohle families formed the delilierative body, 
and that the executive officers were appointed by them. 

The division of the people is the same throughout the 
whole of Greek history ; everywhere the}' were divided into 
Phylae or tribes, and these again into Phratriae or clans. 
The latter include the familic.s, the original units for religdous 
and legal purposes. In many states we know the names of the 
Phylae or the number of Phylae contained in it. The three 
Phylae of the Hylloe.s, Dyniane.s, and Pamjjhyles .seem to have 
been peculiar to the Dorian.s, hut more occur in some Dorian 
states. In Corinth eight are mentioned, which are supposed 
to bo of a local character. And here we touch on a que.stion 
which is difficult to decide. 'Which of the Phylae known to 
us are of pttrely local character? The difficulty is just as 
pronounced in the history of Attica, of which we have the 
ino.st records, as in that of the other Greek state.s. And in 
what connection the division into Phylae stands to the 
aristocratic principle cannot in general be determined. It 
may be that all Phylae liad equal rights, or that some had 
more privileges than others, or that different grades of 
privilege existed in the Phylae themselves. Upon this point 
even Athenian history throws no light. 

Although aristocracy consisted in the rule of a group of 
members of prominent families, small in proportion to the 
body of the people, yet the principles which governed the 
claim of a particular family to be reckoned among the ruling 
ones were very elastic. The main requisites were the anti¬ 
quity of the family and the possession of landed property. 
But mere wealth in landed property also gave consideration, 
and sooner or later, by the help of easily-invented genealogical 
fictions, parvenu families Avere bound to acquire the privileges 
Avhich originally belonged only to the old ones. In this manner 
the claim.sof the rich to participation in all public affairs became 
more pressing, and here and there the original aristocracy 
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might develop into a Timocracy, or rule of the vealthy classes. 
But hy this means an element of decay was introduced into 
the aristocracy. For wealth, especially when based upon 
commerce, does not alway.s pass to descendants, and then the 
continuous transmis.sion of jiroperty, which is the essential 
condition of the authority of an aristocracy, disajipears. Thus 
aristocracy in time came to an end of itself, and was bound to 
collapse at the first powerful blow. When we have to account 
for its fall wc must take care to distingi\ish internal from 
e.xternal causes. Among the latter stress is rightly laid on 
the notorious arrogance of the aristocrats, who took their 
own will for law and rode roughshod over the rights and 
feelings of the other citizens. It was said of the Penthi- 
lidae in Mitylene, that they went about armed with clubs 
and knocked down people they did not like on the open high¬ 
way.’^ Feuds among tlio aristocrats themselves naturally 
contributed to the rise of their ojiponents. And lastly, a 
general weakening of the whole aristocracy by the wars in 
which many of its members perished, hastened the downfall 
of government by the classes. But the above are merely the 
handles of which the enemies of the aristocrats availed them¬ 
selves. The real cause of their fall is to bo found in the fact 
that citizens excluded from partieijiation in public afiliirs will 
not put up with it in the long run, especially if they are 
graduall}’ becoming the equals of the others in property and 
education. And this is perfectly natural. Aristocracy — 
interpreted in the sense that only a few have political rights 
—is only justifiable in cases where marked differences of 
wealth and refinement exist ; equality of education implies 
equality of privilege. The struggle of the less privileged to 
remove their political di.sabilities is therefore very natural ; 
every aristocracy carries in it the germ of di.ssolution, when 
education is continuously ju’ogrc.ssive, as was the case in 
Greece. 

AVhen monarchy and ari.stocracy arc worn out, democracy 
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has its turn. But an aristocracy offers more resistance than a 
single dynasty; it does not yield without a struggle, and this 
struggle does not always have the same issue.- A decisive 
victory of the nobles, ensuring the continuance of the quo, 
is of extremely rare occurrence. It would imply an arrest of 
the develojjment of the state, which was seldom likely to 
happen in the Greece of that time. But absolute success on 
the part of the people, followed by a simple transformation of 
the aristocracy into a democracy, is equally rare. As a rule, 
the times were not ripe for this in the period preceding the 
Persian wars. The outcome of the struggle usually is that 
satisfaction is given to the discontented party, without any 
fundamental change being made in the constitution. This was 
generally effected in one of the three following ways :—internal 
reform by means of a legi.slature, the advent to power of a 
tyrant, and the founding of coloiiie.s. 

When quarrels broke out between the privileged classes and 
those who considered themselves justified in demanding com¬ 
plete or partial equality of rights, or merely the removal of 
abuses, it was usual to refer them to the arbitration of men 
whose character and wisdom stood in high repute. It was 
characteristic of the Greeks as well as of the circumstances of 
the age, which was accustomed to bow before the moral weight 
of personal ascendency, firstly, that the framing of laws was 
entrusted not to a number of people but to one person, and 
secondly, that his proposals were accepted as a matter of 
course. Unfortunately the details of legislation of this kind 
are little known. In many cases we cannot say whether the 
changes amount to a regular constitution, or only to a few 
regulations, although the distinction is one of more importance 
in theory than in practice. The first legislator is said to have 
been Lycurgus, whom we have already discussed; the most 
important was Solon, whom we shall notice presently. But 
there were some before the time of Solon, such as Zaleucus of 
Locris, and Charondas of Catana. Philolaus of Corinth gave 
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laws to Thebes, and Denionax of Mantinea did the like for 
Cyrene.^® Pittacus of Mitjdene, who was styled Acsymnetes, 
was a contemporary of Solon. This title was given to men 
who were entrusted by their fellow-citizens with supreme 
power in times of civil discord, either for life or for a definite 
term.^'* For that period the}^ were absolute rulers of the 
state. Their future action depended upon circumstances and 
their own discretion, but in any' event during their term of 
office they held a position similar to that of the Iioman 
dictators. Thus the Acsymnetes formed the connecting link 
between the law-giver and the tyrant; he was recognized as a 
law-giver by' the citizens, and ruled absolutely like a tyrant. 

The tyrants are one of the most peculiar jihenomena of 
Greek political life. The name has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. It first occurs, so far as we know, in the poet 
Archilochus at the beginning of the seventh century, and it is 
supposed to have been taken from one of the dialects of Asia 
Minor. Tyrants, according to the definition of Aristotle, were 
rulers who exercised their power, not for the benefit of the 
public, but in their own personal interest, anti gtive no account 
of their actions. The definition is vague, but it meets the 
requirements of the case. All constitutional authority is 
subject to some sort of control; this is the responsibility of 
which Aristotle speaks; the man v ho assumes sujjreme power 
in contravention of the constitution, or who abuses constitu¬ 
tional yjower for his own interests, becomes a tyrant. Hence 
it comes that we can give the name of ty'rant in the ancient 
sense of the word to rulers who have succeeded to the throne 
in due course of law, but who govern arbitrarily'. Generally 
speaking, however, the exjiression tyrant is confined to the 
man who makes himself dictator in a state which has hitherto 
been governed by the will of the citizens. So far as out- 
records go, the first tyrant in Greece appears about the be¬ 
ginning of the seventh century'. They obtainc<l their (lower as 
representatives of the opjiresscd lower stratum of the (leojile 
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against the aristocracy. AVhat the people wanted \vas not so 
much a share in the government, as the abolition of arbitrary 
power, justice, but not rights. If the nobles persisted in their 
arrogance, the people resorted to force as a remedy, and for 
this purpose a leader was necessary. If this leader was an 
ambitious man he would use the opportunity to usurp un¬ 
limited power, and in this way tyranny would proceed from 
the agitation of a discontented people. A tyranny once 
established could be maintained for a time by the ability of 
the holder; but it never became a legitimate authority. For 
the nobles clung to their rights, while the lower classes looked 
on the tyrant merely as means of obtaining freedom from 
oppression. If the recollection of the lawless rule of the 
nobles faded away in course of time, then the inevitable 
despotism of the tyrants became more intolerable, and 
brought about a wish for deliverance from them also; and 
then, if the enemies of the despot succeeded in effecting 
a junction of the permanent discontent of the nobility and the 
newly-aroused discontent of the popular leaders, the fall of 
the tyrant became merely a question of time Sometimes the 
founder of a tyranny maintained his position iluring his life¬ 
time, and the tyranny lasted till the second or third generation. 
The son and successor of the first ruler, if he had grown up 
as hereditary prince, was as a ride unable to govern with the 
care which alone could secure the continuance of the tyranny. 
And even if the son managed to hold out, the grandson was 
sure to fall. There is no case of a tyranny lasting for more 
than a century in Greece. 

Tyrants who had not inherited their power, but had 
founded it themselves, were at all events energetic men, and 
they’ generally combined with their energy’ a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of the civilizing tendencies of the age, of the paths 
which should be followed by commerce, of the advantages to 
be derived from intercourse with foreign countries, and of the 
benefits to be gained by the promotion of art and science. 
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Each fresh success M-hich they achieved fur their city re¬ 
dounded to their honour as well as to that of the city, and 
thus created for them a new element of security. Hence the 
prestige, which occasionally the first, but more often the 
second of the line, managed to give to his court and at the 
same time to his city, of which we see examples in Corinth, 
Athens, and Syracuse. But however fair the outward sem¬ 
blance with which the tyrants adorned their government, the 
basis of their rule was always force, and the moral character 
of the people always suffered under them. Eeligious and 
political reformers were always opponents of the Tj ranni.s. 
The earliest tyiant in Greece was, it is said, Andreas or Ortha- 
goras in Sicyon, at the beginning of the seventh century. We 
shall refer later on to his family and to the tyrants of Corinth, 
the Cypselidae, as well as to Theagenes of Megara, the Pisis- 
tratidae. Polycrates, Lj'gdamis of Naxos, and Thrasybulus of 
Miletus. We also find tyrants in Phlius, in Crisa, in C'halcis, 
and elsewhere in eastern Hellas. Tyrants api)carcd quite 
early in the cities of Italy and Sicily ; these will be discussed 
in their proper place. 

The third course of action, involving a temjjorary settle¬ 
ment of the quarrels between an aristocracy and an a.spiring 
people, consisted in founding colonies. A member of the less 
privileged classe.s in his own city became, if he participated in 
the settlement of a colony, one of the landed proprietors and 
aristocrats in the new cit}'. The j)arent city thus got rid of 
discontente<l elements, and the aristocracy which was the 
object of attack might prolong its existence for decades anil 
even for centuries if it made a skilful use of colonization. 

We have now to follow the hi.story of Greece as it appears 
under the influence of the above-mentioned factors, the aristo¬ 
cracy, the legislator, the tyrant, and the aspiring people. It 
is the history of those Greek states which are marked b_v 
change and by a progi’essivc civilization. Wo shall see that 
Sparta has but little connection with it. 
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NOTES 

1. Cf. a work witli a wide and profound prasp of the subject, 
Fustel de Coulaiiges, La cite antique, Par., Hachette, 9tli edition, 
wliicli groups the various foots in the liglit of an ingenious theory, 
and Fowler’s book quoted above, which is the liest work on this 
subject, and is conceived in a truly idiilosophical sjiirit. For details 
see also Gilbert, St. Alt. II. 

2. On Leagues cf. Sehoniann, Or. Alt, 2, 70 seq., and IV. Vi.scher, 
on the formation of states and leagues or centralization and federa¬ 
tion in ancient Greece, in his Kleine Schriften, Bd. 1. Lpz. 1877. 
Instances of confederations witliout a cajrital were those of tlie 
Phocians, Locrian.?, Acarnanians, Aefoliaas and Achaeaus. Thes.saly 
pre.senteil a more artificial organization. Boeotia had a fortified 
outpost in Thebes. 

3. On these que.stions cf. tlie work of K. Kulm, Lleber die Ent- 
stehung der Stadte der Alten, Lpz. 1878, wliich ha.s a too marked 
tendency towards .systematization. It has hitherto not been suffi¬ 
ciently noticed that Kara Kio/ia's has two quite distinct meanings, 
according as a whole race or a single city is in que.stion. A jropu- 
latiou lives Kara ko>im<; if it has no fortified town as a political 
centie ; but .sejiarate Komai may perfectly well have their own 
fortification.s, and there is no objection to calling them irdAcis in 
consequence, Cf. Thuc. 3, 94, and 3, 97. In another .sense Time. 
1, 10 specifies the city of Sparta as inhabiteil Kara iroi/ras', because 
the group.s of houses were not surrounded by foitification.s ; thus 
Strab. 14, 646, describes Smyrna in the same manner as long as 
it had no walls. According to Herod. I, 170, the Ionian towns 
were mere Demoi, when they only hail one common f^ovXev- 
rijpiov. IVe assert th.at the expre.ssions Ktopai (Ionic Siy/rot) and 
wdAeis were used by the Greeks themselves in an ela.stic way, so 
that a place may be in one sense a Kw/zq, in another a ttoAis. 
.Another e.xample of this elasticity is the title /Jao-iAevs, which in 
Greece connoted widely different ideas. Familiarity with Roman 
inditutions makes us give this title too precise a meaning. 

4. This is the reason why monarchy was able to maintain itself 
in Epirus and Macedonia. Nations which combined a conscious¬ 
ness of internal unity with a low standard of civilization, a .small 
urban population, and a large extent of territory were suited to a 
hereditary monarchy. 

5. It does not, however, follow from this in the case of Greeks 
that tlie legally-constituted community, even if organized on a 
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democratic basi^, possessed the legislative power as a matter of 
course. Our modern ideas in this re.spect are derived from Roman 
institutions, which were quite different from Greek. Tliis point 
has not been sufficiently emphasized in Greek histories. The liberty 
of speech, which was so dear to the Greeks, the la-ijyoplrj, was 
hostile to tyranny, not to an aristocracy (Herod. 5, 7 8). 

6. We need only recall the fact that Theseus was regarded as 
the author of the Athenian democracy. And yet it is as clear as it 
can be that in those ages there was no idea of what was afterwards 
called democracy. When people spoke of the democracy of Theseu.s, 
they understood by the word Demo.s the aggregate of enfranchised 
persons, which at that time was really an ari.stocracy. Cf. Pint. 
Thes. 25, where the democracy of Theseus is spoken of as not a 
pure democracy, i.e. as an aristocracy. In Her. fj, 131, Cleisthenes 
is the Tijv SiifioKpariav KaTaa-Tyaai. And yet he only introduced 
new divisions into the Demos, and did not give it any new rights. 

7. The be.st introduction to the .study of Greek constitutional 
system.s from the point of view of their theoretical significance is 
supplied by the Politics of Aristotle ; it is much to be regretted that 
hi.s TTo/XiTetai, an account of the constitutions of the various Greek 
and non-Greek cities, is lost. The fragments are collected in Jluller 
II. A detailed descrijition of tlie cliange.s of the vaiions constitu¬ 
tions in Greece is given in the works of Hermann and Schomann 
on Greek Staatsalterthumer. Tlie Aristotelian accounts of the 
character of the various constitutions still exert a general influence 
on modern ideas. A good criticism of the forms of government is 
to be found in SchufHe’s Encyklopadie der Staatslehre, Tub. 1878, 
pp. 273-326. For the appearance of the monarchy in vaiioii.s 
Greek state.s, cf. e.sp. Schumann I. and GiUiert 11. A king in 
Argos about 480, Herod. 7, 140. For Arcadia, cf. Bii'olt, Die 
Lakedamonier I. The kings in He-., Op. et D. 38, are simply the 
elder.-, of the peojile. Kings iii f>piH Pind. 01. 9, 50. The Ba-i- 
leus at Delphi in Pint. Qu. Gr. 12, i^ a priest. Kings in Thes.saly, 
Pind. Pyth. 10, 4 ; Herod. 7, 6. Kings in Ionian cities. Faith, 
narr. 14 ; Con. narr. 44. Hij-pocles in Chios, Pint. mill. virt. 3. 

In Tarentura, Herod. 3, 136. 

8. The passage in Herod. 4, 161, 162, is instructive, xvhere the 
JIantinean Demonax in hi.s reform of the constitution allows Battiis 
only repii’ea and Icpoo-vvai, and then Archesilau.s demands ti), Ti./r 
TTpoyoviDV yipca. 

9. Immediate cause of the abolition of monarchy, I’olib. 6, 4, 

8, and 7, 6-9 ; Plat. Legg. .3, 690; Ar. Pol. .5, 8, 22, 23. 

10. In the family tlie anthoritv of the fiitlicr L.i- a reliuiou- 
basis. Wlieie the community dex'ehqied into a ilan. ,i raer, and 
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finally into a ttoXi;, tlie authority of the chief magistrate is (leri\-ed 
from free recognition of it hy the lieaJs of families ami clans. 
Conquest no doubt led to despotism.—On the possibility of the rise 
of an aristocracy from a community composed of equals and kins¬ 
men, see the interesting account of Braun-lViesb. on Croatia in the 
Allg. Z., Oct. ’85, u’hich perhaps might he of use for the study of 
Greek history. 

11. Tlie Knights were the first noble rulers, Ar. Pol. 4, 10, 9. 

12. Arrogance of the Penthilidae, Ar. Pol. 5, 8, 13. 

13. Foreigners were more impartial than natives. Legislation 
by the people themselves was regarded by the Greeks as iiarticularly 
liable to partiality, and therefore to be avoided. So in Italy there 
are foreign Podesta, e.y. Catalano and Loderingo in Florence, Dante, 
Inferno XXII. 

14. For the Aesymnctac, Hermann, St. A. § 03; Plas®, Tyranui.s, 
I. 115. In some jilaces the Ae.symnetae were permanent otficiaU. 

15. Plass, Die Tyranni.s in ihren heiden Perioden hei den Alten 
Gricchen, 2 Bdo., Bremen 1852, a very useful work, which in its 
description of the Tyrannis has taken a wrong line only on one 
point, viz. that, developing certain statements of the ancients, it 
seeks to establish a fundamental internal distinction between the 
tyranny of earlier and later times, conceiving the former to be a 
phenomenon arising out of the disturbances cliaracterizing the 
transition period between aristocracy and democracy, and so 
in a certain sense necessary, and the latter as based on brute 
force, and as it were more or less fortuitoius in character. But 
with the older tyrants like Phalaris, Pisistratus, and Polycrate.s, 
brute force is as iii(lis]iensable an instrument as with the later 
ones, while the most important of the hitter, like Diony.sius 
and Agathocles, owed their rise quite as much as the former to 
the hatred which the lower classes boro to tlie nobles. The times 
only had changed, and education had become more diffu-ied ; the 
origin and nature of the tyrannis remained the same thrnughout. 
For the definition of tyrant, see Ar. Pol. 4, 8, 3. We must further 
call attention to a fact which is perhaps sometimes lost sight of, 
that Ilciodotus makes no real distinction between monarchy and 
tyranny ; cl. 3, 80 ; 8, 137 ; 5, 44 ; even in the mouth of the 
Pytliia, 5, 92. The word /3a(rt\tvs always conveyed the idea of 
Greek, and rrparro? of non-Greek rule. Some writers called Gyges 
till- fii-t tyiant ; Eadet, La Lydie, 146. 



CHAPTER XXI 

GREKK COLONIZATION 

The first subject to be considered is colonization, that is to 
say, the gradual sjiread of the Greeks along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean.' It originated in the internal development of 
the Greek states ivhich we discussed in the preceding cha])ter. 
It lasted for centuries, chiefly from the first half of the eighth 
to the middle of the sixth century b.c. The movement 
proceeded from a number of cities situated on the coasts and 
in the islands of the Aegean Sea.- Me believe that we can 
discern two distinct currents, one flowing in the track of 
commerce, and another following the results of that commerce, 
that is, civilization generally. We saw that of the two 
standards of weights and coinage the Aeginetan came in all 
probability from Phoenicia, the Enboic on the other hand 
from Babylon acro.ss Asia Minor. This may point to the 
existence of a double trade-route, a southei'ly one through 
Phoenicia to the Dorian states of Greece, and a northerly one 
from Asia Minor across the Ionic Samos to the Ionic Euboea. 
But the two currents soon intermingled. 

Before we discuss colonization itself, we must say a few 
words about the municipal organization of some of the 
colonizing cities. The Greek communities of Asia Minor, 
which is specially in tjuestion here, had a mixed ]) 0 ])u]ation. 
According to Herodotus^ some of the pjiiian emigrants 
married Garian women, and some Ionian cities had juitices of 
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Lycian extraction belonging to the family of Glaucu.s anrl Hip- 
polochus. While Miletus, Teos, Perinthus and the ililesian 
colonies exhibit the same Ionic Phylae as Attica, we find else¬ 
where other divisions, and in Ephesus it has been exj)ressly 
recorded ^ that the Ionian colonists entered into a treaty 
with some of the original inhabitants, so that when we come 
across other Phylae here, we may consider one of them to be 
that of the original inhabitants of the jilace, who grouped 
themselves round the temple of Artemis. The religious 
centre of the lonians was the temple of Poseidon on iivcale, 
whose worship had been brought from the Peloponnese; but 
the most famous dcitie.s, Artemis of Ephesus, Apollo of 
Clarus near Colophon and the Samian Ilcra, ■were evidently 
native divinities hellenized. The religious bond between 
the Asiatic and European lonians was the worship of 
Apollo at Delos, the small sunny island, to a certain 
extent sacred to the sun alone, which lay in the very centre 
of the Ionic world. Here Leto is said to have given birth 
to Apollo and Artemis; here Theseus with the j'ouths and 
maidens rescued from Crete performed the first choral dance 
before the altar in honour of Apollo, and presented the best 
dancer with a branch of the sacred palm. The relations of 
the Delian god extended beyond Athens and Miletus as far 
as the Hyperboreans. 

In politics the Ionian cities underwent the transitions 
described in the preceding chapter. Monarchy gave place to 
the rule of the nobles. We are in possession of details 
relating to this point in various cities, but they are in a 
fragmentary state and with no chronological basis. In 
Miletus ' Epimenes was entrusted with the re-organization of 
the constitution. After that an elected Pryt.ane was chief 
magistrate, unles.s tyrants usurped the government. Colo¬ 
phon was celebrated for its equestrian nobility, the in¬ 
domitable strength of which was proverbial. The city was 
governed by a council of 1000 men chosen from the propertied 
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classes. Aii equestrian nobility is also found in other Ionian 
citie.s. 

Of particular events only the following can be related. In 
Miletus toAvards the close of the seventh century B.c. supreme 
poAver Avas in the hands of Thrasybuliis,' a tyrant Avho had 
come from the ranks of the nobilit}', of Avliom it is related, 
that Avhen his friend Periander sent to ask him hoAv he should 
rule Corinth, he took the messenger into a field of corn, and 
knocked off the highest ears Avith his stick, and di.smissed 
the messenger Avithout saying a Avord. After the death of 
Thrasybulus confusion prevailed for a considerable time in 
Miletus, rich and poor confronting each other in bitter 
opposition. The factions are said to haA'c taken the names 
Plutis (?) and Cheiromache, or Aeinautae and Gcrgithae. In 
consequence of the acts of cruelty perpetrated on both sides 
the sacred olive tree of Athens Avithered, and the oracle 
ordered the Milesians to do penance. They selected the 
oommunit}' of Paros as arbitrator, and the Parian plenipoten¬ 
tiaries traversed the territory of the city and noted the OAvners 
of Avell-euItiA’ated land: their award Avas that the latter 
should be placed at the head of the goA-ernment, for they 
had knoAA-n Iioav to manage their oavii property Avell, and so 
Avould probably govern the city avoII too. Thus the quarrel 
betAveen the merchants (Aeinautae) and the artizans Avas 
settleil by neither class obtaining poAver, Avhich Avas conferred 
on those landed proprietors Avho managed their OAvn property. 
In this Avay Miletus entered on a fresh period of prosperity. 

In Samos® too a serious rupture between the nobles and 
the people took place in the sixth century, which at one 
time led to a highly dramatic catastrophe. The Megarians 
Avere endeaA ouring to make themseU'es masters of Perinthus, 
Avhich stood in the Avay of the Megarian Byzantium. The 
Geomori or ruling nobles of Samos sent thirty triremes to the 
assistance of the Perinthians. The Megarians Avere defeated 
and 600 of them taken prisoners. But the crcAvs of the 
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Siimian fleet conj-isted of (lenloc^■.■lt^;, whose leaders used the 
prisoners for a njup iTi'hit. They ga^■e them aims and led 
them into the Samian Assembh', and there the Megarians 
drew their swords and cut down the Geomori. Thus Samos 
remained for a long time under a democratic government, 
yet it appeal's to have been already superseded by an aristo¬ 
cracy at the time when Polycrates became tyrant. 

The flower and strength of the Asiatic Aeolians were 
centred in Le.sbos. Here also monarchy ivas aboli.shed, but 
the Penthilidae maintained themselves at the head of affairs. 
The life of the aristocrats upon this island and their 
struggle.s with the people are known to us to a certain 
extent, chiefly through their jioet Alcaeus and literary history. 
Attempts Ai'ere made to e.stablish a tyranny. In these 
disputes tlie figure of Pittacus of Mityleno comes into pro¬ 
minent relief; he was elected Aesymnetes by the people about 
590 E.C. and behaved excellently. As legislator he limited 
himself to isolated ordinanee.s, the most memorable being 
that which enacted that crimes committed under the influence 
of liciuor should be punished more severely than those com¬ 
mitted in a state of sobriety. After Pittacus had concluded 
peace between his city and Athens by the mediation of 
Periander, and recalled the exiles, he resigned office after 
about ten years of rule (about 570 B.C.), and died without 
being molested in the interval by his opponents, so universally 
was the uprightness of his character recognized. Pittacus 
was justly included among the seven wise men of Greece.® 

Cyme was the most important of the Aeolic cities on the 
continent.^® Here we find even in the eighth century a king 
Agamemnon, whose daughter became the wife of King Midas 
of Phrygia. The then ruling aristocracy was expanded into 
a timocracy, iit the suggestion of a certain Pheidon all 
those who could perform military service with a charger 
received full civic rights. Prometheus introduced an enact¬ 
ment, according to which a committee of 1000 was placed at 
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the head of affairs. Thus matters remained until the time of 
the Persian wars. 


The Dorian communities do not present incidents of 
importance. 

Of the maritime states of Europe we .shall discuss Megara 
and Corinth later. Athens will re(juire a .sjiecial description 


to itself; we shall only touch upon the cities of Euboea here. 
The fair and fertile Euboea had besides smaller towns two 


cities of great importance, Chalcis and Eretria, both on the 
straits which separate the island from the continent, Chalcis 
exactly at their narrowest part upon high ground, and 
Eretria a little to the southward in a 2 )lain. During the 
monarchical period mention is made of Amjihidamas of 
Chalcis,'^ at whose burial games were celebrated, at which 
Hesiod carried oft’ the prize. This incident was subsequently 
converted into a competition between Homer and Hesiod. 
Shortly afterwards we find an equestrian nobility in 
Chalcis, the Hippobotae (horse-breeders), and a timocracy ; 
no one could hold office until he had passed his fiftieth year. 
The power of Chalcis increased considerably owing to the 
successful issue of the long and tedious wars with its neigh¬ 
bouring rival. Eretria was densely populated, if it is true 
that it once celebrated a festal proce.ssion to its sacred 
temjile of Artemis Amarynthia with 60 teams of horses, 600 
knights, and 3000 hoplitc.s. It po.=:ses.sed the greater part of 
southern Euboea with the exception of the Dryopian towns of 
Carystus and Styra, which were however on good terms with 
Eretria, while Chalcis ruled over the country in the north of 
the island. Behind both cities lay the fertile Lelantian 
plain, and it was over tliis fair territory that arose the 
■struggle which Thucydides mentions because it developed 
into a war which imjdicated almost the whole of Hellas. All 
that we know i.s that the The.s.saliau cavalry, the Thracian 
colonies and the .Samians a.ssisted the Chalcidians, while the 
Milesians .sided with the Erctrians. We shall .subsequently 
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come across traces of groups of hostile Greek states which 
partly correspond with the above division. Eretria was at last 
conquered and the Lelantian jdaiii belonged thenceforth to the 
Chalcidians.^^ 

Greek colonization, to which wc now turn our attention, 
diifers from that of the Phoenicians and Komans. The Greek 
did not waste his energy in one-sided effort. He wished to 
be a free citizen of a state, to secure amijle profit from his 
labour, and to enjoy life; in a word, he wanted scope for the 
full develojnnent of all his faculties. If this was denied him 
at home, he selected a band of companions, took ship, and 
settled in countries that appeared to offer him profit and 
security. The new settlement hail to become an independent 
state as soon as possildc; if there were men in sufficient 
numbers to protect themselves, that invoh'ed the wish to 
administer their own affairs. Thus the Greek colony is 
politically absolutely independent. It remains, however, all 
the more attached to the parent city by a sentiment of 
loyalty. This feeling found e.xprcssion in religion. It was 
the custom to take fire from the hearth of the parent city, the 
Prytaneum, and to place it on the public hearth of the 
colony, w'here it always remained. The chief deities of the 
mother-country were transferred to the colony, which sent 
deputations to their principal festivals, and reserved places of 
honour for the citizens of the mother-country at the festivals 
celebrated in the colony. If the colony was embarrassed by 
internal dissensions, some person of high standing -was sent 
for from the mother-country in order to restore order by his 
authority. Hostilities between a parent state and its colony 
seldom occurred, and then were due to exceptional circum¬ 
stances. As a general rule, emigration softened the feelings 
of the exiles towards their native city, wdiich had not always 
been a kind mother to them; only the memory of their com¬ 
mon ties remained. But colonies w'ere not always mere off¬ 
shoots of one city. This wc have seen in the case of the Ionian 
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cities; it was the same elsewhere; Dorians and lonians often 
united to form a joint settlement. Sometimes hands of 
foreigners collected in some seaport town and took part in a 
colonizing expedition which started from thence. Moreover, 
in manj places periodical attempts at colonization were made 
by small groups of Greek emigrants from different cities, 
which remained without importance, until a more imposing 
undertaking, often under the special sanction of the Delphic 
oracle, gave the settlement a definite character. Some of the 
Greeks who had settled there first would remain there, and in 
this way the colony would become of a mixed kind. Jlixed 
populations arose in some colonies from the jiractice of not 
disturbing the aborigines; for a Greek colony was seldom 
planted on an entirely uninhabited spot. A motley crowd 
like this, composed of Greeks from various cities and the 
earlier barbarian inhabitants, could of course stand in no 
other relation to the nominal mother-country than that of 
respectful regard. Dependence on it was as a rule out of the 
question. Colonies were a source of renown, but never of 
strength, to the parent state; the flower of the nation departed ; 
Athens always avoided colonization. 

The Greek colonists alwaj’s remained perfectly loyal to 
their nationality. It is true that both as regards religion and 
customs they adopted many peculiarities of their now home; 
but even in these respects they always remained Greek at 
heart. This was rendered easy from the very beginning by 
their religious connection not only with the mother-country 
but with the whole of Greece, which never failed to show 
itself in the keen interest which the colonists took in the great 
national festivals, especially in the Olympic Games. 

Finally we must not omit to mention that many of the 
Greek settlements on foreign shores never became genuine 
rejiublics. In many places the Greeks had to content them¬ 
selves with forming a nucleus of Hellenic culture among 
barbarians, with considerable influence on the country ami 
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people with whom they were brought in contact. Tliis is true 
of the north of the Adriatic, of many parts of Spain, of Libya, 
and the south-east of Asia Minor. We may hope that more 
light will be thrown on Greek settlements of this kind. 

Clialcis was perhaps the first to propagate Greek civilization 
by means of colonies. Ionia followed with great energy’, and 
we will deal with her now, as we propose to take the eastern 
colonies first. But all the Ionian cities were not equally en¬ 
thusiastic about voyages and distant settlements. Ephesus did 
little in this respect. On the other hand the most northerly 
and the most southerly of the Ionian cities, Phocaea and 
Miletus, achie^'ed great importance by means of commerce, 
navigation and colonization, and may bo compared with 
Genoa and Venice.'^ 

The position of Miletus has been discussed above. Sheep¬ 
breeding was extensively carried on in the surrounding 
districts ; the Milesians manufactured the wool and exported 
the stuffs. Thus agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
went hand in hand. In spite of the southerly position of the 
city the r oyages of the Milesians were mostly’ directed north¬ 
wards. They sailed through the Hellespont, the Propontis 
and the Bosporus into the Black Sea, a sea which has no 
Greek characteristics. In the Aegean we find promontories 
and islands everywhere; land is visible on all sides; the 
coasts are often rock-bound, but there are many safe harbours. 
The Black Sea extends farther than the eye can reach; it is 
stormy and destitute of island.s, is bounded on the north by’ a 
fiat, inhospitable coast, and leads finally to a second sea, into 
which a mighty river empties itself—thus opening up endless 
vistas to the north. All this was calculated to frighten the 
explorer. Yet this sea, called originally, as it is said, “ axinus,” 
or inhospitable, offered so much profit to a skilful merchant, 
that it soon receiv’ed the name “ euxinus,” or hospitable. 
Many useful products were found on its shores. The 
Chalybes, Tibareni and Moschi on the south coast found 
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copper, silver and iron in tlie mountains and brought timber 
from the vast forests. The Scythians of the north coast 
sowed grain and reared cattle; the sea itself teemed with 
fisli and furnished salt. The Milesians noted these advan¬ 
tages at an early date, and it ivas they who founded most of 
the colonies there. But other Ionian cities evidently co¬ 
operated n’ith them, though individual cities may have been 
excluded by feelings of deep-seated jealousy.^® The eighty 
or more colonies and factories ascribed to Miletus could not 
have been planted without the active co-operation of the rest 
of the lonians. 


The Milesians first visited the south coast of the Pontus, 
more hospitable and also more accessible by reason of the 
easterly current in those parts. As early as the eighth cen¬ 
tury they had planted the colony of Sinope on a promontory 
with two good harbours, and Sinope soon afterwards founded 
a new settlement farther east at Trapezus.’“ But to make ■ 

the voyage to the Black Sea more secure, and in order to gain 
other points of vantage, they also founded colonies on the 
Hellespont and on the Propontis. Their neglect of these 
countries at first may have been due to a belief that the 
Aeolians had a prior claim to them. But the Aeolians were 
evidently content with the territory south of the promontory 
of Sigeium, and had no mind for a seafaring life. Thus the , 


hlilesians were able to found Abydos on the Hellespont and 
Cyzicus on the Propontis, upon a peninsula which was sub- 
sequently made into an island.’' Cyzicus was famous chiefly 
for its productive tunny fisheries, and the inhabitants set so 
much store bj' them that they always stamped a tunnj^ fish 
on their .splendid coins. The Milesians also founded Parium 
on the Hellespont in conjunction with the Parians. 

As soon as the southern shores of the Pontus, at the 
entrance of which the Greeks erected a temple to Zeus Urios, 
the sender of favourable winds, had been brought within the 
orbit of Greek commerce, the Milesians turned their attention 
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to its western and northern coasts.^® About the middle of 
the seventh century they founded the city of Istros, south of 
the mouths of the Danube. The coast assumes a peculiar 
character above the delta of that river. A line of sandbanks 
extends along the estuary, and forms salt lagoons, like the 
“Haffs” of the Baltic, which are called Liman to this day, 
from the Greek Lime, or harbour. Many important Greek 
cities were gradually founded on this coast: Tyras on the 
Liman of the Dniester, Odessus on the Liman of the Teligul, 
and Olbia (Borysthenes) farther north, at a point where the 
Hypanis and the Borysthenes flow into the sea almost together 
(645 B.a) They then penetrated farther eastwards. In the 
Taurian Chersonese (Crimea) was founded Theodosia and the 
important Panticapaeum, opposite which on the peninsula of 
Taman rose Phanagoria; the Kurgan (grave mounds) of 
native chieftains in the neighbourhood bear witness to the 
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.spread of Greek civilization. By means of Panticapaeum and 
Phanagoria the Greeks commanded the entrance to the Sea 
of Azov, the Maeotic Lake, where they planted the town of 
Tanais at the mouth of the Don, which in its turn became the 
parent city of Nauaris and Exopolis. On the shores of the 
Caucasian territory were the Greek settlements of Phasis and 
Dioscurias. 

The Greeks must have been led to settle on the northern 
coast of the Pontus, where neither sea, sky nor earth had 
anything Greek about them, by the hope of large profits, the 
sources of which we have already indicated. Besides this 
they brought the neighbouring Scythians under their control, 
and cultivated friendly relations with the remoter tribes to 
such an extent that rough roads could be made across the 
steppes, on which caravans penetrated into the interior and 
even as far as the shores of the Baltic.^® 

The Greeks also endeavoured to connect their settlements 
on the Black Sea with their early history, that is to say, with 
their legends. For this purpose special use was made of the 
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v'oyago of the Argo, ■H'hich sailed in an easterly direction 
The country of Aeetes was supposed to be in Colchis on the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, and the story of the Golden 
Fleece was interjiretcd as indicating the wealth of these 
regions. The first point of call after the Hellespont was 
Cyzicus, where there was a sanctuary of the great Mother of 
the gods, said to have been established by Jason. Sinope 
was founded, according to the assertions of the Greeks, by an 
Argonaut named Autolycus. Near Apsarus, Apsyrtus, son of 
Aeetes, was said to have been slain by his sister Medea. More¬ 
over, the home of the Amazons was supposed to be on the 
south coast of the Black Sea. The north coast was the scene 
of the legend of Iphigenia; she was not slain at Aulis, but 
removed by Artemis to the Tauri, which was identified with 
a place in the Crimea, where strangers were sacrificed to a 
virgin goddess by the barbarian inhabitants. In her the 
Greeks recognized their own Artemis. ^ 

The Milesian spirit of enterprise found a favourable field 
also in the south. In Egypt the Assyrians had gained the 
supremacy during the first half of the seventh century, but 
they exercised it, according to their custom, through native 
princes. One of these, Psammetichu-s, prince of Sais, under¬ 
took to free him.«elf and Egypt from the hjreign yoke, and 
for this purjjose put himself in communication with GA’ges 
of Lydia, who placed Ionian and Carian mercenaries at , 

his disposal. The attempt succeeded, and Psammetichus i 

became independent.^^ Henceforth he placed reliance on t 

the foreigners, and opened the country to them in a fashion ; 

which had been hitherto unknown. He built permanent AtiCt j 

camps on the Pelusiac branch of the Nile for the Ionian and [ 

Carian mercenaries. The Milesians were allowed to settle on ^ i 

the Bolbitic estuary. But King Amasis entered into even | 

closer relations with the Greeks. He removed the lonians ; 

and Carians from the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to Memjdiis, i 

in order that they might guard his own person instead of the 
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frontier. Naucratis became a flourishing Greek city in 
Egypt at that time. It resembled the Syrian ports at the 
time of the Crusades with their Genoese and Venetian 
quarters. In Naucratis the various Greek settlements 
gathered round their difterent temples, just as the Italians 
did round their own national churches. The three Ionic 
cities of Teos, Clazomenae and Phocaea, together with Chios, 
had a sanctuary in common, the Ilellenium; the three Dorian 
cities of Cnidus, Halicarnassus and Phaselis, with the island of 
Rhodes and the Aeolic Mitylene, had one also; Samos (Hera), 
Aegina (Zeus) and Miletus (Apollo) possessed separate ones. 
By means of these settlements Greek culture spread over 
Egypt. Psammetichus sent Egyptian youths to the Greeks 
who had settled in his country to bo taught their language; 
this is said to have been the origin of the class of inter¬ 
preters.^' A peculiar trace of the presence of Greeks in 
Egypt far south on the Nile still exists in the form of 
inscriptions on the thigh of the colossal statue of Ramses at 
Abu yimbel in Nubia; Greek mercenaries inscribed their 
names there in the reign of Psammetichus 11.-^ 

The second Ionic town which derived importance from its 
extensive commercial relations was Phocaea; its situation on 
a promontory necessarily turned its attention seawards, and 
it displayed its energy chiefly in the west. Herodotus 
gives the Phocaeans credit for special achievements in this 
respect; he says that they were the first Greeks to venture 
on long voyages, and that they discovered the Adriatic Sea, 
Etruria, Spain and Tartessus, and concluded an alliance with 
the king of Tartessus; he adds that they made their voyages 
not in merchant vessels, but in ships of war of fifty oars. 
There seems to be considerable exaggeration in this. It is 
recorded of Tartessus, a place in the south of Spain, that a 
Samian vessel was driven there out of its course, and that the 
Phocaeans did not make a voyage thither till after that. 
Their supposed discovery of Etruria is not consistent with 
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the fact that the Chalcidians first settled there, and it is 
intrinsically improbable that the Phocaeans were the first to 
sail into the Adriatic. They did not found colonies in the 
west until later, but these were of great importance. _ 

Of the other Asiatic Greeks the Samians displayed tho ^ — 
greatest energy at sea ; we shall hear of some of their 
colonies later on. \Vhilo Miletus and Phocaea were on the 
whole good friends, Samos showed jealousy of the Milesians. 

Miletus sided with Eretria, Samos with Chalcis. 

Eretria, which was on good terms with C'ar 3 'stus, extended 

its rule over some of the islands lying to the south of Euboea, £2^^ *• 

Andros, Tenos and Geos; Chalcis, on the other hand, 

acquired and settled the small islands to the north, Sciathos, 

Icos and Peparethos. But the Chalcidians pushed farther 

north. In this direction they found between the mouths of 
„ , . , „ . . . 
the Axius and fetrymon a mountainous country, running in 

three promontories into the sea, which, unlike the Thracian 
coast, exhibited in its alternations of sea and land genuine 
Greek characteristics. Here a large number of settlements 
were planted, most of them b 3 ’' Chalcis itself, on which 
account the cities wore collcctivelj'' called Chalcidian and the 
territory'Chalcidiee.The most wcsterl}’ of the three pro¬ 
montories, Pelleiie, possesses a fertile .soil, and consequent!}- 
the cities situated upon it devoted themselves principally to 
agriculture, among them Mcmle, founded by Eretrians, which 
displayed on its coins the worship of Bacchus, and Scione, 
which was a colony of Achaeans from Pelleiie. But the bo.st 
position, from a commercial point of view, was occupied by 
Potidaea, a Corinthian colony, situated on the narrow neck of 
the peninsula. The central promontory, Sithonia, included 
the towns of Torone and Singos. The third, named Acte, with 
hlouiit Atho,s, still celebrated for its convents and then con¬ 
sidered dangerous for circumnavigation, contained eight small 
cities. It was not till the year 4.32 n.c. that Perdiccas 
united the lesser maritime Chalcidian cities to the already 
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existing city of Olyiithiis. Eastwards of the Chalcidian cities, 
on the Strymoiiic Gulf, there were some loino colonies 
founded by the Cyclades, principally Andros; these were 
Argilus, Stageirus, Acanthus and Sane. Still farther east 
find at first more Ionic settlements. For towards the end 
of the eighth century the Parians colonized Thasos, an island 
rich in minerals, and settled on the neighbouring coast at 
Apollonia, Galepsus and Oesyme.-^ 

Farther still to the East we come to the territory of the 
Thracians. In the seventh century some citizens of Clazo- 
menae attempted to found the town of Abdera here, but witli- 
out success. The Teans were more fortunate; they settled on 
this spot when fleeing before the Persians, so that Abdera 
must be considered a Tean colony.-'’ Maronea was .a colony 
from Chios, in the district of Cicone, a region famous for its 
wine even in Homer’s time and retaining its reputation up 
to this day. On the other hand, Aenus was an Ionic settle¬ 
ment, situated at the mouth of the Hebriis and noted for the 
beautiful heads of Hermes on its coins. The three so-called 
Thracian islands,-' Samothrace, Imbros and Lemnos, were 
not completely hellenized until a later period. Samothrace, 
famous for its worship of the Chthonian divinities, the Cabeiri, 
is said to have been colonized from Samos. It may, however, 
be conjectured that the connection of Samothrace with Samos 
was inferred from the similarity of their names, and was not 
really historical, for Cephallenia was also called Same, yet 
Samians certainly never settled there. 

The long narrow peninsula coming next on the east, the 
Thracian Chersonese, which was inhabited by the Dolonci, 
possessed Aeolian and Ionian settlements : the Aeolian Sestos 
at the narrowest part of the Hellespont, opposite the Milesian 
Abydos, the Tean colony Elaeus at the southern extremity, 
and on the isthmus, which connects the peninsula with Thrace, 
the ililesian and Clazomenaean colony of Cardia. In the 
Propontis we find the colony of Perinthus on a rocky pro- 
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moiitoiy Iietweeii two it was founded by the Samians 

about 599 B.C., and was afterwards called Heraclea.^® The 
neighbouring Bisanthe was also of Samian origin. But the 
most important city in tliese parts was of Dorian origin, 
Byzantium, a Megarian colony."® 


It is a remarkable fact that Megara, whicli was of little 
importance in Greece itself, founded such wealthy and 



important colonies. The Megarians were among the first 
Greeks who travelled westwards. But soon afterwards they'^^^*^ 
began to move in an easterly direction. In 675 B.c. they 


built the town of Chalchedon or Chalcedon at the entrance to 


the Bosporus on its Asiatic side, and tlic town of Astacus in 
a baj' of the Propontis. This town, which was afterwards 
fortified by the Athenians, was admirably situated for carry¬ 
ing on trade with Asia Minor, because an easily-traversed 
plain extended from it into the interior. The reason for 
settling on the Asiatic side evidently lay in the prospect of 
greater profit by means of intercourse with more civilized 
peoples. For this reason the Megarians founded also Heraclea 
(Pontice) on the coast of Bithynla.^*® This town commanded 
an extensive territory, and subsequently planted a settlement 
in the far north in the Taurian peninsula, at a point where 
numerous bays run up into the rocky table-land. This settle¬ 
ment was called Chersonesus, also Heraclea, and was shortl}- 
afterwards moved a little farther eastwards near the site of 


the modern Sebastopol. But the Megarians themselves soon 
saw that they had made a mistake in neglecting the northern 
shores of the Propontis in favour of the south coast. The 
blind men, as the oracle called them, founded the city of 
Byzantium in 658 E.C., on a point of land between the 
entrance to the Bosporus and the Golden Horn, a narrow bay 
running f.ar into the land. Blindness was certainly not the 
reason of their not having selected this spot before. It had 
already been occupied by other Greeks on several occasions, 
and the sanction of the oracle was probably necessary to give 
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a legitimate basis to a fresh occupation. We see again and 
again how the Greeks swarmed from every canton around 
the nearest or the most distant shores of the Mediterranean, 
how they settled here and there in greater or less numbers, 
how they withdrew when prospects appeared less favourable, 
went to fetch other fellow-countrymen when the settlement 
promised to be profitable, joined forces with people of other 
cities when they could not collect sufficient from their own, 
and, in order to avoid unpleasant differences, resigned the 
honour of actual colonization in favour of the state which was 
prepared to make the most sacrifices, and could obtain a 
recognition of its right from Delphi. The principal branch 
of industry at Byzantium was the tunny fisheries; the 
position of the city and the local currents enabled it moreover 
to control the entrance and exit of all vessels which traded 
with the Black Sea, and specially the important corn-trade. 
Byzantium was evidently on good terms with Miletus, which 
took the lead in the Pontus. To the west of Byzantium we 
find the Megarian colony of Selymbria, and on the Black Sea 
Mesambria, founded by Byzantium and Chalcedon at a later 
period. 

We must now turn to the west. We do not, however, 
propose to refer to the settlements on the Adriatic here. 
The only genuine Greek republics there were Epidamnus and 
Apollonia, Corintho - Coreyrean settlements, which we shall 
deal with shortly, cities which presented many strange 
features in their internal organization.^'^ At a later period 
the Syracusans also acquired influence in these parts. The 
stream of Greek colonization flowed towards southern Italy 
and Sicily. Here, too, Greeks of every race vied with each 
other in the work of colonization. The Ionian Chalcidians 
took the lead. According to the statements of many ancient 
writers the town of Cyme was founded in Campania as early 
as the eleventh century B.c.''- But the existence of a Greek 
township in that region at such an early date is scarcely 
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credible. But this does not involve a denial of the fact that 
isolated groups of Greeks were settled on the coast of Cam¬ 
pania as early as B.C. 1000, and we cannot doubt that Cyme 
was the oldest Greek colony, recognized as such, in the west. 
But the Italian Cyme did not become of real importance till 
after the eighth century. It was founded by Chalcidians 
and Cymeans. 

The Greek emigrants first settled upon the volcanic 
island of Aenaria (Ischia), whence they passed via Prochyte 
(Prooida) across to the neighliouring promontory, which 
bounds the Phlegraean Gulf on the north. Here, upon the 
side of the gulf which faces north, they built Cyme on an 
isolated and easily-defended crag. Cyme became the parent- 
city of Naples at a time which we cannot exactly ascertain, aL 
the early history of this now so important town being enveloped 
in obscurity. According to Strabo, Naples was a Rhodian 
colony, founded before the 1st Oly’mpiad.®-’ It was origin¬ 
ally called Partheuope, after a Siren whose grave was shown 
there. The worship of the Sirens is met with also on the 
extremity of the peninsula of Sorrento and in its neighbour¬ 
hood. When we consider that Sorrento and Capri lie 
exactly opposite the point where Neapolis was founded, 
lietween some rising ground and a small harbour, now filled 
up, we can easily understand that the iidiabitants of Capri 
were inspired with a wish to settle on this very part of the 
fertile mainland. And in fact we are told that Greeks of 
the race of the Teleboans from western Greece lived in 
Capreae at an early date. This points to a fact which is 
intelligible enough in itself, although there are few express 
references to it in ancient writers. Western Greece was so 
close to Italy that a voyage thither was the most natural 
thing in the world. The nearest point was the eastern 
extremity of Italy, the ancient Calabria. It was equally 
natural to follow the coast in a westerly direction. Thus it 
is evident that people from the Telcboan territory must have 
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reached the eastern and southern j)arts of lower Italy at 
quite an early date, and it would not be surprising if they 
penetrated as far as the Gulf of Naples, which, running 
deeper into the land than other Italian bays, and being, 
nioi'eover, protected by picturesque islands, has a more 
distinctly Greek character than any other part of the coast 
of Italy. The scarcity of historical records of these and 
similar voyages is easily explained. Who would take an 
interest in transmitting to posterity the records of settle¬ 
ments made by traders and pirates 2 For Thucydides 
mentions that pirates from Cyme were the first colonizers 
of Zancle-Mcssana. But whatever may be the truth about 
the share of the Teleboans in peopling the Gulf of Naples, 
it is certain that the Cymeans planted a colony in Naples. 
At first Cyme was supreme over all this country.^'* Dicae- 
archia, between Cyme and Naples, and originally a Cymeaii 
citadel, did not become an independent city until the 
Samians went there in the sixth century B.C. 

The next object of Greek colonization in the west, so 
far as it can be proved historically, was the island of 
Sicily,a country very richly endowed by nature, with an 
e.xcellcnt climate and valuable products, and, moreover, 
admirably situated for commerce and navigation. Of the 
barbarous races in Sicily the Elymi and Sicani dwelt in the 
west of the island. The former were said to be fugitives 
from Troy and were probably of Asiatic origin, as seems 
to be proved by the names Elymi (Elam) and Eryx, one of 
their capitals (Erech), as well as by the indigenous worship 
of the Erycinian Aphrodite. The latter were probably of 
the same race as the similarly named Sicels, who lived in the 
east of the island. The Sicels were certainly of Italian 
origin. In this island, which must at an early date have 
been visited at intervals by Greeks and subsequently had some 
Phoenician settlements, Greeks from eastern Hellas founded 
regular communities, that is, colonies sanctioned by the 
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Delphic oracle, in the second half of the eighth century. A 
beginning was made by the Chalcidians, who founded the 
toivn of Naxos to the noith of Etna, not far from the straits, 
and near an altar of Apollo, upon w'hich it was customary 
at a later period for the festal envoys (Theori) to offer sacri¬ 
fice when travelling to Greece (735 B.C.). The name Naxos, 
like the prevailing worship of Bacchus in the Sicilian city, 
points to the share taken by the Naxians in the undertaking; 
the leader of the colonists. Theories, was, according to 
Ephorus, an Athenian. The Chalcidians soon spread over 
the east coast of Sicilj'. Making Naxos their starting-point, 
they founded Catana and Leontini farther to the south about 
the year 729 B.c. ; the former, lying at the foot of Etna and 
exposed to its eruptions, remained nevertheless a large and 
wealthy city, owing to its position on the sea; Leontini, on 
the other hand, being built some miles from the coast, soon 
lapsed into insignificance. Both towns shared in the fertile 
country south of Etna, Catana taking principally the lower 
slopes of the mountain, and Leontini the plains about the 
river Symaethus. The colonization of these cities was 
quickly followed by that of the Chalcidian Zancle, the 
present Messina, which soon led to the founding of Ehegium. 
In the straits a crescent-shaped peninsula juts out from the 
Sicilian coast-line, and encloses a deep sheltered harbour. 
Pirates from C 3 me in Campania had already' settled here 
when the Chalcidians selected the spot for a regular colony 
under the leadership of the Chalcidian Perieres and Cratae- 
menes, who was either a Cymean or a Samian. The 
Zancleans saw that it would be advantageous if the opposite 
coast of Italy were in friendly hands, and induced Chalcis 
to establish a settlement there. This was accomplished under 
the protection of Apollo, a tenth of the population being 
expressly designated as colonists dedicated to the service 
of the god, and with the assistance of some fugitive Messe- 
nians. Zancle and Ehegium, the city which lies in the curve 
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of the coast, were founded probably a little later than B.c. 
730. 

The next in irajjortance of the Greek settlements in Sicily, 
and indeed the most powerful Greek state in the west, was a 
Corinthian colony—Syracuse. Corinth had been governed for 
several generations by kings of the house of Aletes, but in the 
eighth century the monarchy was abolished and an aristo¬ 
cracy took its place. The whole body of nobles chose a 
Prj'tanis every year from the members of the old reigning 
family of the Bacchiadae. The rise of the aristocracy was 
accomjjanied by many changes in the state, and was one of 
the reasons why the Corinthians turned their attention to 
colonization. But the general position of affairs in Greece 
also pointed in this direction. In the eighth century Miletus, 
Chalcis, Corinth, Megara and Achaia sent out their most 
important colonizing expeditions. There was a combination 
of two elements: the rise in power and wealth of the cities, 
and internal disturbances, which made the removal of part 
of the population desirable. The colonizing communities 
were reorganized about b.c. 1000. They had existed for 
about two centuries and a half under kingly rule; their 
prosperity had increased and the power of the nobles had 
grown. The nobles then put an end to the monarchy. If, 
as we may assume, the new aristocracy showed itself less 
friendly towards the people than the monarchy had been, 
this must have been an inducement to the members of the 
less privileged classes to resort to emigration. There were 
always some nobles who were ready to do the same, and glad 
to put themselves at the head of the band of emigrants. 
This was the case with Corinth. 

The position of the city, as we are aware, was admirably 
adapted for commerce. It had three harbours, Cenchreae 
and Schoenus, on its eastern side in the Saronic Gulf, and 
Lechaeum on the west in the Gulf of Corinth. The 
Corinthians were famous for their pottery and shipbuilding. 
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They took an active part in the suppression of jhracjx In 
the oast they occupied an important point in Chalcidice : 
in the west also there were Corinthian colonies : Chalcis 
and Molycrea in Aetolia, and Anactoiinm in Acarnania, 
farther north, Ambracia, Apollonia and Epidamnus; and, 
most important of all, Corcj’ra and Syracuse. AVe shall only 
discuss the two latter here; they are among the earliest 
colonies of the city. 

Corcyra,^** said to be the land of the Phaeacians, is the 
most northerly of the Ionian islands. It was inhabited by 
Illyrian Liburnians when the first Greek colonists, the 
Eretrians, settled there. They were followed by the 
Corinthians, it is said in the same year that they founded 
Syracuse (734 B.C.). The island is beautiful and fertile, 
and the city, which is on a projecting point of the coast, 
has two good harbours. Corcyra soon became rich and 
powerful. Its coins show that the inhabitants felt them¬ 
selves to be connected more closely with Eretria and 
Carystus than with Corinth. This explains why the 
Corcyreans felt little sympathy for Corinth, which was on 
friendly terms with Chalcis, the rival of Eretria. The 
opposition between Corinth and Corcyra resulted at an early 
date in a war, in which the first naval battle in Greek history 
took place, according to Thucydides about 2G0 years before 
the end of the Peloponnesian war. 

Archias of Coiinth, who is described as the tenth 
descendant of Temenus, placed himself at the head of 
a number of Corinthian emigrants, who discovered the 
most suitable spot for a settlement upon the east coast of 
Sicily, the small island of Ortygia, at the entrance of a 
sheltered bay affording a good harbour, into which the river 
Anapus emjitied itself. Upon the island there was an abun¬ 
dant spring of the same name as that of Chalcis in Euboea, 
Arethusa, but the Sicilian Arethusa was still more famous, 
because the Peloponnesian river the Alpheius was supjjosed to 
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reappear in it. The names and the legends point to previous 
settlements by Euboeans from Chalcis, and perhaps also by 
Greeks from Eli.s, but the oracle obtained at Delphi secured 
the Corinthians in pennancnt possession. The city soon 
became im 2 iortant and spread over the adjacent mainland 
northwards beyond a short strip of low-lying land up to an 
extensive plateau, the site of Achradina, which was second 
in importance to Ortygia in the city of Syracuse. Between 
Ortygia and Achradina there was a smaller harbour. The 
Syracusans made themselves masters either directly or in¬ 
directly of a large portion of the south-east comer of Sicily, 
and planted colonies there: Acrac (now Palazzolo) in 664, 
Casmenae in 644 and Camarina in 599. Of these the last, 
being the farthest removed from Syracuse, alone achieved 
independent importance. 

The Megarians visited Sicily about the same time as the 
Corinthians. As they also possessed a harbour on the 
Corinthian Gulf, in Pegae, they could easily undertake 
voyages both in a westerly and easteidy direction. They 
first occupied the small peninsula of Thapsus (Magnisi), not 
far to the north of Syracuse. Then they settled still farther 
northwards on the same Gulf, now called the Gulf of Augusta, 
at a point on the coast ceded to them by Hyblon, a prince of 
the Sicels, which was called Hybla, and later Megara Hyblaea, 
in a district famous for its honey 

We must now return to Italy, which also received important 
Greek settlements in the latter half of the eighth century, but 
rather later than the east coast of Sicily. Italy splits into two 
branches towards the south, the western half continuing the 
Apennine range, and the eastern consisting of an extensive 
plateau. Both, especially toward.s their extremities, are 
watered by only short streams. Between them, however, lie.s 
a plain of some extent, traversed by rivers descemling from 
the Apennines and flowing into the Gulf of Tarentum, which 
sejsarates the two peninsulas. The original inhabitants of 
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these districts were in the east the Messapians, the Sallentini 
and the Calabri, after whom the wdiolc peninsula ivas called 
Calabria ; in the centre and west were Sicels (Italians), Chones 
and Oenotrians. All these peoples belonged to the family which 
includes the Greeks and Eomans; probably the Messapians 
w'ere more closely allied to the northern Greeks, and the rest 
to the Eomans. The whole of this territory, corresponding 
to the modern Terra di Otranto, Basilicata and Calabria, a 
name which, as is well known, has changed its position, was 
colonized by the Greeks, and hellcnizcd to such an extent that 
it received the name of “Greater Greece. ’ The chronology 
of the founding of these cities is not so certain as the Sicilian; 
we shall therefore not be able to keep to chronological order 
in the following account.*^ 

The oldest city of Greater Greece appears to have been 
Sybaris, founded by Achaeans and Troizenians, w'ho were 
afterwards driven out by the Achaeans on the lower Crathis, 
about 720 B.c. Sybaris had no harbour and so never became 
a naval power: but its territory was exceptionally fertile. 
The wealth of the city became proverbial. Achaeans w’ere 
also the founders of Croton, which lay close to the south on 
the Lacinian promontory, and formed a marked contrast to 
Sybaris in its general character. While we find no specially 
characteristic god in Sybaris, in Croton the ruling divinities 
were Apollo, Hera of the Lacinian promontory, and Heracles, 
who WAS said to have sojourned there in primitive times. 

But the genuine history of these Italian cities, like that of 
the cities of eastern Greece, was preceded by legends, which were 
supposed to prove the existence of a very ancient connection 
between Italy and Greece. According to them the Greek 
colonies originated in the times of the heroes and demi-gods. 
What WAS done in the east by the Argonauts was accomplished 
in the west by Heracles and the heroes returning from the 
Trojan WAr. The basis of these legends is the fact that inter¬ 
course between Greece and low'er Italy existed in remote 
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ages, and that Greeks had occasionally settled on the shores of 
southern Italy in very early times. Tims, if Ave follow the 
legends, another Achaean city, Metapontum, lying farther to 
the north-east on the Gulf of Tarentum, also dates from the 
Trojan war; it marks the boundary of Achaean territory in 
this direction, and was famous for its fertile plains. The true 
date of the founding of Metapontum cannot be ascertained. 

We now come to the Doric Tarentum, which claimed to 
have been a Spartan colony. Even after the age of Lycurgns 
Sparta had experienced moments, when the discontent of a 
numher of the less privileged citizens threatened to destroy 
the community, and had averted the evil by sending out a 
colonizing expedition. The oracle named Taras as the spot 
for the settlement. In the farthest corner of the gulf is a 
small ba}-, connected with the open sea by a narrow channel; 
the new city was founded on the tongiie of land which 
separates the hay from the sea, in a lovely fertile district, 
shortly before 700 B.c. Taras soon became imj)ortant for its 
manufactures—dye-works, weaving and pottery — and its 
commerce, and olitained great influence over the whole of the 
Calabrian peninsula, in which Callipolis (Gallipoli) and Hydrus 
(Otranto) were Tarentine colonies. The city of Brentesion 
(Brindisi), the best harbour in the Adriatic, was the capital 
of the Messapians, who successfully opposed Tarentum. The 
low country farther to the north on the Adriatic as far as 
the promontory of Mt. Garganus, called lapygia or Apulia, 
came under the civilizing, if not the political, influence of 
Tarentum. 

Between the territory of Metaiiontum and Sybaris there 
remained a stretch of unoccupied territory, which was pro¬ 
bably settled in the lirst half of the seventh century ly the 
lonians of Asia ilinor. The Lydian king Gyges conquered 
Colophon about G80 n.f., and many' Colojjhonians emigrated 
and founded r(jIieion or Siris in the plain between i\Ietajiontum 
and Sybaris. d'bi.s city, however, diil not last for two 
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oentulies, as it was destroyed by its Achaean neighbours in 
the sixth century. Aliout the same time a city was founded 
by the Locri not far from the southernmost point of Italy near 
Cape Zejihyrium on the territory of the Sicels, and received 
the name of Locri Epizephyrii. Its chief pursuit was agricul¬ 
ture, and it has a great name in the histoiy of Greek civiliza¬ 
tion from its celebrated legislator Zalcucus."’^ The coast-line 
between Croton and Locri was for the most part subject to the 
former of these two cities, and here were Scylletion (Squillace) 
and Caulonia, which is clearly a colony from Croton. 

This completes Greater Greeee proper, that is, the semi¬ 
circle of cities lying round the Gulf of Tarentum. But in a 
wider sense the name includes the colonies which proceeded 
from the more westerly of these eities aeross the mainland as 
far as the Tyrrhenian Sea. Of these Sin’s must be mentioned 
first, a town which remained on friendly terms with Pyxus.^" 
Sybaris distinguished herself most in this respect by founding 
a colonj^ as far as the distant Gulf of Salerno, in a low-lying 
plain near the sea-shore, the rose-bearing Poseidonia (Paostum), 
so famous in the present day for the majestic ruins of its Greek 
temples.Pyxus, the modern Policastro, must also have 
been originally founded by Sybaris. Croton had not to travel 
so far to reach the western sea. Its colonies there were 
Temesa or Tempsa, and Terina, the latter chiefly famous for 
its beautiful coins. Lastly Locri also pusheil westwards, as 
far as Medraa and Hipponion, called Yibo in later times, and 
close to the modern Monteleone. We shall refer to Elea 
presently. 

To return to Sicily. On the north coast Himora was 
founded by lonians from Zancle and a few Dorians in 648 ; 
but the Ionian element predominated. The Greeks were 
unable to penetrate farther west along the north coast, because 
f he Phoenicians were concentrated there. The latter possessed 
at the outset all the promontories and small islands around 
Sicily, but when the Greeks eanie there they retired to three 
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places, which from their position in the west of the island 
facilitated their intercourse with their Iberian and Libyan 
possessions : Solus, Panormus (the central part of the modern 
Palermo), and Motye, near the western extremity of Sicily. 
The Greeks made their further advances on the south coast, 
which has no good harbours and on this account was neglected 
by the Phoenicians. In 689 some Cretans and Lindians from 
Rhodes founded the town of Gela (Terranova) on a hill 
between the sea and the river Gelas, which commanded a very 
fertile plain. In 628 the Hyhlaean Megara, with the aid of 
citizens from the Greek parent-city, founded the town of Selinus 
not far from the western end of the island and close to the 
sea; it soon became large and powerful, as is shown by the 
enormous remains of its temples. Between Gela and Selinus, 
however, there remained a long stretch of coast. On this the 
Geloans in 681 took posse.ssion of an important point, a bowl¬ 
shaped plateau about 1000 feet above the sea and two or three 
miles distant from it; here the city of Akragas was planned 
on a grand scale, and soon attained considerable power and 
prosperity. About the same time the Rhodians and Cnidians 
planted a settlement upon Lipara, the largest of the Aeolian 
or Liparean islands, which became a stronghold against the 
pirates of the Tyrrhenian Sea.^- 

In the west of the Mediterranean power was in the 
hands of the Etruscans, the Phoenicians, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who prevented the rise of Greek naval enterprise. 
They were unable, however, to prevent the establishment 
of an important Greek settlement, Massalia, which with¬ 
drew a large district from the influence of the above nations. 
The founders of Massalia were Phocaeans (about 600 b.C.); 
the district was inhabited by the Salyes, a Ligurian tribe. 
The legend states that the colonization of it was facilitated 
by the marriage of the Ionian leader with the daughter 
of the native king. Soon afterwards <piarrels arose between 
the Greeks and the native.s. in which the love of a nati\'o 
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woman for a Greek youth again saved the Massaliots. The 
Phocaeans selected a very favourable spot for their settlement, 
just where a harbour, about 700 yards long and 300 broad, is 
connected with the sea by a narrow entrance protected by 
rocky promontories. The remembrance of their native city 
plainly influenced their choice of a settlement; Phocaea, 
Massalia and Velia, all lie on rocky headlands, fit eyries for a 
bold race of sailors. Massalia extended her influence eastwards 
along the Ligurian coast by means of the colonies of Nicaea 
(Nice) and Monoecus (Monaco), westwards over part of the 
Iberian coast by those of Emporiae (Ampurias) and Ehode 
(Eosas). Massalia did for trade in a northerly direction across 
the mainland what the Milesian colonies accomplished on the 
north coast of the Black Sea. The Massaliots satisfied their 
truly Ionic curiosity by exploring foreign countries. In the 
fourth century a celebrated traveller, Pytheas, was a native of 
this city.'*^ 

Thucydides saj's that the Phocaeans, when they founded 
Massalia, defeated the Carthaginians in a naval war. As a 
matter of fact there must have arisen struggles in the western 
Mediterranean between the Greeks, who were settling there, 
and the peoples who had hitherto been masters of those seas. 
The Phocaeans encroached on part of the territory of the 
Etruscans in forming a colony in Corsica, the city of Alalia, 
about 56G b.c. This colony, however, did not last long, 
although after the surrender of Phocaea it was reinforced in 
515 B.c. by inhabitants of the latter city who were fleeing 
from the Persians. The Carthaginians and Etniscans formed 
an alliance to oppose these Greeks. A naval battle took place, 
in which sixty Greek triremes fought against twice that 
number of Carthaginian and Etruscan ships and, as the Greeks 
maintained, with success. But as they lost forty vessels in the 
action it was a Cadmean victory, in which the conquerors 
suft'ered as much as the conquered. In consequence the Greeks 
left Alalia and retired to Ehegiiim, to concert measures quietly 
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among the friendly Chalcidians. They learned that to the 
south of Poseidonia, upon a promontory on the Italian coast, 
there was a place belonging to the Oscans, suitable for founding 
a colony. This they acquired and built there a city, which 
soon became one of the most prosperous of lower Italy : Hyele, 
also called Elea, by the Eomans Velia (540 B.C.). 

A century before this the circle of Greek colonies round 
the Mediterranean had been completed by a settlement in 
North Africa. To the west of Egypt, on the northern edge of 
the desert, a rounded plateau projects into the sea, fertilized 
by springs and showers, and offering oportunities for trade 
with the interior. Here, in the seventh century B.c. (about 
630), a colony was founded by Dorians from the Pelopon- 
nese and from Thera, under the leadership of Battus; the city 
of CjTene was built on a well-watered spot, and other places, 
notably Barca, were occupied. The whole country was called 
Cyrenaice, and attained to great material prosperity, though 
the inhabitants adapted themselves readily to all the customs 
of the country in trhich they lived and became semi - bar¬ 
barians. The tyranny (for the hereditary monarchy of Battus 
and Arcesilaus assumed that character) produced peculiar 
results, which do not appear elsewhere in Greek history.'** 

Thus in the latter half of the si.vth century we find the 
Greeks—in Europe compactly grouped around the religious 
centres which constituted the spiritual ties of the whole 
Hellenic race, in Asia Minor confined to the edge of the west 
coast, which, howevei-, like lower Italy and a part of Sicily, 
had become quite hellenized, and finally scattered over every 
shore of the eastern and central Mediterranean, making 
themselves acquainted with the manners and customs of the 
natives, trading with their products, and enriching the Greek 
mind with an abundance of ideas and views, such as has 
rarely fallen to the lot of any other people. 
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NOTES 

1. Eiioul-Eocliette, Hibtoire critique de I’etablissement des 
colonies ^'recques, Ear. 1815 (four octavo voIuiue.s), draws no dis¬ 
tinction lietween leoeiid and history. Hermann’s Staatsalterthiuner 
Alischn. IV. contains the outlines of a critical lii.story of (Jreek 
colonization ; so does Eusolt, Or. G. I.—An excellent introduction 
to the hi,story of Greek colonization is given by E. Curtins, Hie 
Giieclien in der Diaspora, Sitzungsber. der ki.nigl. preuss, Akad. d, 
Wis.s. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1882. The mixed character of the p.quilation of 
the colonies is emphasized by Hermann, St. A. § 8G, in quoting the 
words used in Thuc. 1, 27, jiointing to a kind of joint-stock specu¬ 
lation. For the west, O. Meltzer’s Geschichte der Kaithager, I. 
Berl. 1879, has many excellent passages. In the following note.s 
I have thought it liest, in order not to take up too niucli space, to 
refrain from quoting passages from ancient authors regarding the 
founding of the various cities. 

2. The history of the Greek maritime states includes that of the 
supremacy of the seas, of which tlie ancient historians (Castor, 
Ephoru.s, Sosibiu.s i) have made a chronological table, which is 
given by Diodorus (through Eusebius) e.g. in Dindorf’s Diodor, 
Teubn. II. p. 116. The list (comprising seventeen states) begins 
with the Trojan war, after which the supremacy of the sea wa.s held 
in succession by Lydian.s, Pelasgiiins, Thracians, Elioilians, Phry¬ 
gians, Oyprian.s, Phoeniciaii.s and Egyptians (at this point we have 
reached about 800 B.c.) ; tbeii from the middle of the eighth century 
liy the Milesians (eighteen years 1), t'ariaiis, Lesbians, Phocaeans (to 
the middle of the sixth ceiituiy), and from the middle of the .sixth 
until 480 by the Samians, the Lacedaemonians (517-15), the 
Naxians (.515-505), the Eretriaiis (505-490), and the Aeginetans 
(490-480). The close of the maritime supremacy of a particular 
.state appears to be sumetime.s tixed after a great blow sustained by 
it, and probably the .'-ole value of the enumeration lies in the 
records of disasters of tliis kind, no douht a considerable one 
if we could only clear up the details. But for the chronological 
order of the iiiaiitime importance of the Greek states tlie list is 
wortldess. For it doe.s not even mention C'haicis and Corinth 1 Cf. 
Heyne in the Nov, comm. soc. Gotting I. and 11. ; Goodwin, De 
potentiae veteruiu gentium mantimae epoehis, Gotting. 1855 ; and 
recently, V. FTuigl, Gmu.s and Herodotus, Lpz. 1881, 2>. 141. 

3. loiiians took Cariaii wives, Herod. 1, 146, 147. 

4. For Kphesus, Pans. 7, 2, 8 ; Steph. By/, s v. lit'rru. 
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5. Miletus, Con. iiarr. 44 ; Xic. Dam. 54 m. Verf. ; Ar. Pol. 
5, 4, 5. 

6. Colophon, Strab. 14, 643. 

7. Thrasybulus, Her. 5, 92 ; 1, 20-22 ; 5, 28 ; Pint. Qu. Gr. 
32 ; Ath. 12, 524. For the doubtful chronology, Duncker, 6, 290 ; 
Ar. Pol. 3, 8, 3 and 5, 8, 7, inverts the roles and makes Periander 
give the advice to Thrasybulus. It is merely an anecdote which 
illustrates the nature of a tyranny. 

8. The catastrophe in Samos, Pint. Qu. Gr. 57. 

9. For Pittacus, cf. tlie article in Pauly’s E. Enc 

10. For Cyme, esp. Herakl. Pont. fr. 11. 

11. For Amphidaraas, Hes. Op. et D. 652 seq. ; Pint. conv. sept. 

p. 10. 

12. Chalcis, Herod. 5, 77 ; Strab. 10, 447 ; Ar. Pol. 4, 3, 2 ; 
Herakl. Pont. 31 (Mull.) For the Lelantian war cf. K. Fr. Henuann'.s 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen and Dondoitf, De rebus Chalcidcnsium, 
Hallo, 1855 ; for the general grouping of the peoples connected 
therewith, cf. Holm, Lange Fehde in the Abh. zu E. Curtius 70. 
Geburtstag. There were important metal industries in Chalcis. 
The Corinthians imported many raw products from it. 

13. Tile importance of the Cyclades in ancient Greek hi.story is 
considerable, but has hitherto been little considered ns a connected 
whole. Since the earlier researches noticed by Bursian in the 
second volume of his Greek Geograjdiy, Delos has been chiefly 
explored by the French (especially Homolle); more recently Th. 
Bent has conducted researches on many of the Cyclades (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, V). Cf. Busolt, Gr. G. I. 206-12. 

14. Phocaea and Genoa built on clittb, Miletus and Venice on low 
ground. The comparison might be carried still further. 

15. For the colonies of Miletus, Scymn. Ch. 734, and Stiabo, 
14, 635. The dates of the founding of the ea.stern colonies require 
tresh investigation. Accounts of these are to be found chiefly in 
Strabo, Scymnus, and Stejdi. Byz.—L. Burchner, Die Besiedelung des 
Pontos Euxeinos durch die Milesier, I. Kernpten, 1885 (with 
sketch-map), a work of great industry. Ciazomenaeans lived in the 
neighbourhood of the Palus Maeotis, Strab. 11, 404 ; Plin. 4, 7. 

16. The early hi.story of Sinope is very uncertain. Cf. Streuber, 
Sino]ie, Eas. 1855 ; Sengesbusch, Quaest. Sinojiicar. .spec.. Berk 
1846. The coins of Sinoire : Six, Sinope in the Hum. Chron. 1885. 

Cf. finally, Burchner, pp. 56-66, rvho in Part I. deals s 2 )ecially with 
Trapezes, Kerasus, Cotyora, and Istrua For the pojjulation of the 
south coa.st of the Pontu.s, E. Meyer, Geschichte des Kdnigr. Ponto.s, 
Lpz. 18 79. 

17. For Cyzicus, Marquardt, Cyzikus nnd s. Gebiet, Berl. 1836. 
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lb. I’or tlie I’oiitus Euxiims, Preller, Ucber die redeutiiiig des 
scliwarzen Mecres fur Handel nnd Vcrkehr d. alien Welt, Dorp. 
1842. For the Greek colonies in the south of Eussia, Becker, Die 
Nordge.stade des Pontus Euxinus, Petersb. 1852 ; Muralt, Melanges 
d'Antiquites, Zur. 1852; Ouvaroff, Recherehes sur les antiquites de 
la Ru.'-sie meridionale, Petersb. 1855 ; Neumann, Die Hellenen im 
Skythenlaiide, Berl. 1855 ; Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alien Geogr., § 303 
seq. ; Raoul-Eochette, Antiquites grecques du Bospore Ciniinerien, 
Par. 1822 ; Koppen, Alterthuiner am Nordgestade des Pontos, 
Vienna, 1823 ; Kohler, Serapi.s, Petersb. 1850 ; (Gille), Antiq. du 
Bosp. Cinun. 1854 ; new edition by Sal. Reinach, Par. 1892 ; 
finally, the annual Conijites-rendus de la Commission Archeologique 
de S. Petersbourg, 1859 seq., mainly compiled by Stephani.—The 
character of the countries north of the Black Sea is v'ividly described 
by Herodotus (IV.) 

19. The routes from the Black Sea to the north have been 
discmssed by Gonthe in the Carlsruhe Philologenversammlung, 
1882 

20. Psammetichus made himself master of Egypt by the aid of 
Greeks, Herod. 2, 147-152; Diod. 1, CG ; acc. to Str. 17, 801, 
Psammetichus made war on Inarus with thirty ships sent to him 
from Miletus. Criticism of these traditions by Wiedemann, Aegypt. 
Ge.sch. Gotha 1884, ji. 606 .seq. 

21. For Amasis and the Greek.s, cf. Wiedemann, Aeg. Gesch. p. 
652 seq., where the references are collected. Abydos is called a 
Milesian colony by Steph. Byz. s. v. ; the Great Oasis inhabited by- 
Samians acc. to Herod. 3, 26. Locus classicm?, Herod. 2, 177 
seq. Naucratis obtained the privilege of collecting customs duties, 
as did many- ports in the Middle Ages. The Greek quarter 
called a-TpuTu-tSa, Her. 1, 154. Naucrati.s has now been discovered 
by- Flinders Petrie ; it wins in the neighbourhood of Danianhur. It 
was more ancient than Amasis, and probably- belonged to the reign 
of P.samnietichus. The e.xcavations have been conducted by- 
Flinders Petrie and Ernest Gardner. Cf. Naucratis I. by- Petrie and 
II. by Gardner, and F. Petrie, Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, Bond. 
1892. 

22. For the inscriptions at Abu Siinbel, cf. Wiedemann I. 1, 
632. 

23. For the Phocaeams, Herod. 1, 163. 

24. For Chalcidice, Hoffmann, Descript. Chalcidicae, Broiiib. 
1854. Andros begins to colonize when Eretria declines. 

25. For Thasos, Ilasselbach, De Insula Thaso, Marb. 1838 ; 
Perrot, Mi ni, sur Pile de Thaso.s, Par. 1864 (.Arch, des niis.sion.« 
bcieiitifiques) ; Coiize, Reise auf den Ins. d. thr. Meere^, Haiiu. 1860. 
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26. For Abdera, K. Fr. Hermann, Ges. Al)h. p. 90 seq. Its 
connection with Teos is shown by the griffin on the coins of both 
cities. Thracian coins betray the influence of Abdera. Panticajiaeuni 
also had a griffin, while Phanagorea, which lay opposite, was also 
regarded as a Tean colony. 

27. For the islands of the Thracian Sea see the above-quoted 
work of Conze. For Samothrace, Curtins, Monatsber. der Beil. 
Akad. 1855. Scientific expeditions have been sent to this island 
by Austria, resulting in a splendid work by Conze, Hauser and 
Niemann, Vienna, 1875 and 1880. 

28. For the Thracian Chersonese, Schultz, De Cheis. thr. Berk 
1853 ; Hauvette-Besnaiilt in the Bull, de Corr. hell. 1881. 

29. Fur Hegara, Reinganuiii, Das alte Megara, Berl. 1825 ; 
Vogt, De rebus ilegarens. Marb. 1857. For B 3 'zantiiini we iiiav 
refer, in preference to other works, to the copious and sensilde article 
bv' Frick in raiil\'’s E. E. I. 2-, which eiiibrace.s the whole bodv’ 
of ancient and modern materials. Of the earlier and more 
exhaustive writings, the following are the most important : Dioiiysii 
Bi'zantii Anaplus Bo-poii in Muller’s Geogr. min. II.; Hesych. 
Mile.s. de orig. urbis (,'onst. in Muller’s Fr. II. Gr. IV. ; P. Gjdliiis, 
Do toixjgraphia Coii-t. Liigd. 1561-62, and iii Gionov’s Tlies. VI. ; 
Het'ne, Aiitiqii. Byz.iiitiiiae in deii Comm. Soic Gott.; Hammer, 
Coiistaiitinopcd uiid der Bosporii.s, 2 Bde. IVslli, 1822 ; Schweii, 
Hi.st. By/.. Hal. 1875; liner—d-y/i. Bc^Vi Ttrut /zeA.erat, 1877 ; 
Dethier uiid Mordtniaiin, E 2 iigr. von Bj'zantioii, Vienna, Ak. 1864. 

30. Fur Heraclea, Polsberw, De rebu.s Horacleae Ponti, Bran- 
denbg. 1833, also his De rebus Cheisoiiesitarum et Callatianoriim, 
Berl. 1838 ; Kohiie, Beitr. z. Gesch. niid Archaeologie von Cher- 
sonesos inTaiirien, Petersb. 1.848 ; Becker, De Herakleot. Ilalbinsel, 
1856 ; Therion, De civitat. quae a Graecis in Chersoii. taiir. cond. 
filer. Nanev, 1884 ; Kammel, Horacleotica, Plauen, 1869 ; Stieiie, 
De Ilei'iicl. Pontic, repnbl. Monast. 1870 ; Schneidcrwirth, Heraclea 
am Poiitus, Heiligenst. 1882, 1884. 

31. Ill Epidaniiiii.s the arti/aii.s called Stj/meriot, Ar. Pol. 2, 4, 13. 

32. Date of the foiiiidatioii of Cyme, Hieroii. Sell. 2, 60, 61, 
Abr. 068 = 1046 B.c. Arc. to Veil. 1, 4, it was before the settlement 
of the Ionian colonies in Asia, hence about the same date. Diinckcr 
(5, 485) sii.qiects a confusion with the Cyme in Asia, originating 
ill Rome after A^irgil had made Aeneas receive the prophecies of 
the Sibil at Cumae. Helbig has recenth’, in Das homer. E[>o.?, 
Lpz. 1884, pp. 321-323, referred to the date of the founding of 
Cyme. He considers it to be later than the Greek colonies on the 
east coast of Sicilv. The la.st discussion of the question is by 
Biioolt, Gr. G. I. 247 seij., who considers Cyme to be as ancient as. 
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perhaps more ancient than, the Sicilian colonies. Tlic ojjimon of 
the ancients, tliat the well - known A.siatic Cyme co-oj>crateil in 
founding the Campanian city, is now generally rejected in favour 
of the Euboeau Cyme, of which there are hardly' any- traces left. 
Cyme, acc. to Strabo 5, 243, was founded by the united efforts of 
Chalcidians and Cymaean.s, and was the earliest Greek city in Italy 
and Sicily. I draw’ attention once more to the fact that no Italian 
co,ast-line has such a distinctly Greek chaiacter as the country 
lying between the ]jromontory of Minerva and Gaeta, and that the 
rock of Cyme is well placed for commaml of the sea, and I see no 
objection to the view that Cyme was a nest of Greek pirates and 
older than Naxos in Sicily.—For Campania generally cf. J. Beluch, 
Campanien, Topograph. Gesch. imd Leben d. Umg. Neapels im 
Alterthum, Berk 1879, with atlas, in which the local literature is 
quoted. The archaeological side of the question, which is not so 
lully treated by L’eloch, is discussed in an article by Fr. v. Duhn 
{e.g. in the Verb, der Ti-ierer Philologenver.s.), and in reports of 
excavations by E. Stevens in the Notizie degli Scavi. For the 
tojiography of the city of Naples the best authority is B. Caj)a.sso, 
Suir antioo sito di Napoli e Palepoli, Nap. 1855. 

33. For the voyages of the Rhodians, Strabo, 14, 654. Accord¬ 
ing to him, they went at that time to Iberia, where they founded 
Rhode ; they founded Parthenojie among the Opicii, Elpiae among 
the Daunians, jointly w'ith the Coans. According to some writer.s, 
.says Strabo, after the return from Troy they colonized the Gym- 
nesiae, i.e, the Balearic Islands. 

34. Destruction of Naples by Cyme, Lut. Cat. fr. 7 ap. Philarg. 
ad Georg. 4, 564. The .site of a Palaeopolis near Naples, which 
i.s only mentioned in the time of the Romans, and must have had 
a separate existence about 328-326 B.C., is uncertain ; Liv. 8, 22- 
26, and Fasti Tiiumph. a. u. 427. 

35. All the questions relating to the i.-land of Sicily and its 
colonization are treated by Ad. Holm, Ge.schichte Siciliens im 
Alterthum, 2 Bde. with maps, Lpz. 1870 and 1874, in which all 
the earlier w’orks of any importance are quoted. The most 
important of the.se are Thom. Fazelli, De rebus Siculis decades 
duae. Pan. 1558, and in Graev. Thes. I.; Amico, Lexicon topo- 
graphicum Siculum, Pan. 1757-59, 3 vols.; D’Orville, Sicula, 
Amst 1764 ; Houel, Voyage pittoresque. Par. 1782-87, 4 vols. 
fob; Serradifalco, Antichita di Sicilia, 5 vols. in fol. with 174 
Plate.s ; Dennis, Handbook for Travellers in Sicily, Bond., 
Murray, 1864. Coins:—the works of Salinas and the catalogue 
of the Briti.sh Museum, division Sicily ; for Syracuse in jiarticular. 
Head, History of the coinage of Syracuse, Bond. 1874 ; the Roman 
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inscriptions in the Corpus Insciip. Latin. Reports in tlie Buioian- 
’sche Jahresberichte by Holm. For the Elymi, Sicani and 
Sicels cf. Holm. G. S. I. Locus classicus for the colonization of 
Sicily by the Greeks and for pret-ious settlements on the island, 
Thuc. 6, I seip ; cf. also Strabo in the 6th Book ; Diod. 5, 2 seq. ; 
Dion. Hal. 1, 22 seq.—I’or the uncertainty of the dates of the 
colonization of Sicily and lower Italy, see G. Busolt in the Rhein. 
Mus. 1885.—For Catane, Ad. Holm, Das alte Catania, Lub. 1873, 
with map.—For Leontini, Schuhring’s Sicilische Studien, Zeitschr. 
d. Ges. fur Erdkunde, IX.—For Zancle, Ebel, De Zanclensium 
Mesa, rebus, Berol. 1842 ; Siefert, Zancle Mes.sana, Alt. 1854.— 
For Syracu.se, cf. the Topographia archeologica di Siracusa esequita 
per ordine del Min. della P. Istr. da S. Cavallari, Ad. Holm e Cr. 
Cavallari, Pal. 1883, 4 vols. with 15 Plate.s in fol. This book 
contains a complete historical topograjihy of Syracuse up to the 
times of the Roman Empire by the author of tlie jiresent history, 
and detailed quotations from the earlier and in part ^■ery valuable 
works of Schubring and otliers, which are therefore not given hero. 
—For the commerce and foreign relations of Corinth, see E. 
Curtins, Studien zur Gcschichte von Corinth, in Hermes, X. 
Services of the Coriiit'iians in e.stabli;,hing peace at sea, Thuc. 1, 
13. Of the colonies of Syracuse only Camaiina became important ; 
cf. Schubring, Kaniarina, Philologu.s, XXXII. 3. 

30. Corcyra, its exact shape, cf. Strab. 6, 2G9 ; Tim. quotoil in 
Schol. Ap. Eh. 4, 1216 ; Mustoxidi, lllustrazioni Corciresi, Mil. 
1811-1814. By the same, Delle cose C'orcire.si, 1. Corf. 1848; 
Muller, Do Coreyraeor. reimbl. Gutt. 1835 ; Janske, De rebus 
Corcyr. Bresl. 1849 ; Riemann, Rech. arch, sur les iles Ion. in the 
Bibl. des ecoles de Rome et d’Athenes, 1870-80. Naval engage¬ 
ment between Corinthians and Corcyraeans, Thuc. 1, 13. 

37. For Megara Hyblaea, cf. Schubring, Umwanderung des 
megarischen Meerbusens in Sicilien in D. Ztschr. f. allgem. Erdk. 
Neue F. 17. 

38. Greater Greece. The conception i\leyuA>; 'EAAds—magna 
or major Graecia—differs in ancient writers. Properly speaking, 
it embraces the cities from Tarentum to Locris, cf. Plin. 3, 95 ; in 
Polyb. 2, 39, the expre s.sion is specified as having been in use in 
tlie time of the Pythagorean.s. Acc. to Athen. 12, 523, it is extended 
to TTu.a-a cryeSor )/ Kara ryi' TTaAtar KaroiKijo-is of the Greeks ; 
acc. to Strabo, 253, even Sicily was inclmled.—Of conqorehen- 
sive w orks on Magna Graecia we mu.-.t giv'e the first place to the 
mo.st recent hy Fr. Lenormant, La grande Grece, 3 vols. Par. 1881, 
ami A traver.s I’Apulie ct la Lncaiiie, 2 vols. Par. 1883, in which 
IS to be found mm li tliat is new and good ; unfortunately they 
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appear to be written to a certain extent more from memory than 
by constant reference to the original authorities. Older works are : 
—Cluvers, Italia antiqna; Eomanelli, Antica topografia storica del 
regno di Napoli, 3 vols. Naple.s, 1815 ; O. F. Grotefend, Ziir 
Geographie und Gesch. von Alt-Italien, 5 Hefte, Hannov. 1840-42; 
Rathgeher, Gro.ssgriechenland und Pythagoras, Gotha, 1806. The 
Roman In.scriptions in the Corpus Insc. Lat., the coins by Carelli 
and Sand ion, Recherches sur le.s monnaies de la presqu’ ile italiijue, 
Napl. 1870, and the section Italy in the catalogue of the Briti>h 
Museum.—I am unable to quote the principal passages in the 
ancient wiiters referring to each city ; in general cf. the accounts 
of Strabo, Scymnu.s, PJinius (III.i, Lycophions Alexandra, with 
commentary, a large part of Diodorus, and some dates iu Hierony¬ 
mus. Of modern works on separate cities I may mention in the 
first place Marincola-Pistoja, who has written on Sibari (Nap. 
1845), on Pandosia, Petelia, Scillezio (Skylletion), Caulonia, 
Mesma, Ipponio, Temesa, which have apjieared as monographs in 
Oatanzaro between 1866 and 1872.—On Sybaris, Ulrich, Eeruni 
Sybarit. capita selecta, Berol. 1836. Topography by Cavallari in 
the Notizie degli Scavi (Lincei), Rom. 1879.—Croton : Grosser, 
Geschichte und Alterthuraer der Stadt Croton, Minden, 1867, 
1868.—Everything that has come down to us from antiquity about 
Tarentum has been welt put together by R. Lorentz in various 
essays: De orig. Tar. Berol. 1827, De civitate Tar. Numb. 1833, 
De rebus sacris et artibus, Clev. 1836, Res gestae, Elberf. 1838 and 
Luccar. 1841. J’or its topngrajihy, the recent researches of L. 
Viola in the Notizie d. Sc. 1881, are a stand.ard work. Brentesion 
is certainly, according to Polybius, 10, 1, younger than Tarentum, 
but is that necccssarily true ?—Metapontum is treated by de Luynes 
et Debacq, Metaponte, Par. 1833, and by Hollander, De rebus 
Metapontinorurn, Gott. 1851.—For Siirs and Heraclea Lorentz, 
R. G. Tar. I. 8-16, and Ricciardi, Viaggio alia Siritide, Nap. 
1872.—Rhegium : Morisani, Inscr. Reginae, Neap. 1770, and 
Schneidewin, Diana Phacelitis, Gott. 1852. On Calabria, in the 
modern sense of the word, the earlier works of Barri, Rome, 1571 ; 
Marafioti, Nap. 1596 ; and L. Grimaldi, Stud, archeol. sulla Cal. 
ultra II. Nap. 1845, as well as much by the author of the present 
work in Bur.sian’s Jahresberichte.—The collective history of 
Magna Graecia, from the earliest times onwards, has been most 
unsatisfactorily recorded, far more so than that of Sicdy. There 
are two reasons for this. The flourishing cities of Magna Graecia 
did not produce a single historian of importance, while >Sicily had 
several ; lienee the history of Magna Graecia has only been noticed 
ca bv writers belonging to other counti'ies who took no 
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special interest in it. It is true that Tiinaeus devoted considerable 
attention to Magna Graecia; but in the first place he vas a 
Sicilian, and therefore prejudiced in favour of his native country, 
and secondly, the bent of his ininil was towards the compilation of 
old tia<litions, of whicli we alreaily have a large and jnteresting 
collection relating to Magna Graecia. Satisi'actory data of the 
more hi.storic periods are wanting. The second reason is that 
Magna Graecia was never of political importance like Sicily under 
its tyrants for the space of four centuries ; it liad neither geo¬ 
graphical, political nor intellectual unity. Hence the ancient 
historians were seldom in tlie position of being obliged to refer to 
the history of its cities, a thing they could not well avoid doing in 
the case of Syracuse. Lastly, the doctrines of Pythagoras exercised 
a very unfavourable inliueiice upon the composition of historin So 
many legends have gatliered round Pythagoras that we can iianlly 
even form an idea of how much the history of Magna Graecia at the 
close of the si.xth century has heeii distorted by tbem. Thus our 
materials consi.st only of legends of the early jierioil and i'ahles of 
the sixth century ; in the fifth century Magna Graecia had already 
become of minor importance. 

3f). There was much discus.sioii in ancient times concerning the 
origin of Locri; cf. Polyb. 1 2, 5 .seip At one time it is referred to the 
0/ulian Lociian.s, at anotlu'r to the Opuutian ; the former view i.s 
taken by Str. (i, 259. According to Aristotle the first comers were 
.said to have heen runaway .slaves and similar rabble, but the women 
of noble extraction. Hence the custom in this city of reckoning 
nobility by de.scent on the female side. The question has been 
treated by Bachofen, Das Mutterrecht, Stuttg. 1861, p. 309 .seq. 
Timaeus denies the low origin of the first colonist.s. The non¬ 
participation of noble Locrian.s is ascribed by tradition, wliicli 
Ari'totle follows, to the circumstaiico that at that time they were 
licljn'iig tlic Spartans against tlie Messeiiians. According to Pans. 

3, 3, 1, the Spaitans under King Polydorus founded Locri and 
Groton.—Lcnoi mailt has tre.ateil Scylletioii, especiallv it.s position, 
ill gicat detail, La gr. Gr. II. 329 seq.—Cauloiiia is oulv interest¬ 
ing for its coins. 

40. lielatious between Siris and Pyxus, Percy Gardner, Types, 
p. 31 ; Coins of the Ancients, I, G, 14. 

41. Poseidoiiia, .‘4tr. 6, 2.51. Its ruins were not carefullj^ 
examined till aliout the middle of the eighteenth century. Pub¬ 
lications in Xiq.les (.Sei veclute di Pestn, Nap. 1750), in Paris 
(Soutilot, .Suite (le plan', etc. Par. 1700), in London (Mayer, The 
linin' ot Pa<-stuiu, 170i '. L.ater, Del.igarcbdte, Les mines de 
Pae'tum, Par. 1 799. Cf. M.i/ocibi. Tab. Ileiael , p. 498 .sci|. ; 
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Crosse, Comm, qua in Pae.sti urjo^., etc. Halle, 1768; Lalirou.ste, 
Teiiqilps de Paestum in Restaur, de.s mouum. ancieiis par les arcliit. 
de I’Aead. de France a Rome, Par. 1877, 21 plates. Fine sketches 
in Lenoruiant, A travers rAjiulie II. 167-224. 

42. For Himera, see Cavallari, Avanzi d’lmcra Bull. d. comm. d. 
arch, di Sicil., No. 2 ami Holm. G. Sie, I. 393.—For the three 
Phoenician cities of Soln.s, Patiormiis and llotye, .see Holm, G. S. I. 
371-373. Following Clnver, I have endeavoured to prove that 
Panormus owed its origin to .scattered bands of Greeks in Studi di 
storia palei niitana in the Arch. stor. sic. IV. Pal. 1880. E'er Motye, 
cf. I. Coglitore, Mozia, in the Arcli. .stor. sic. 1884.—Fur Gela, 
Schnhring, Histor.-geogr. Studien nber Alt-Sicilien, Rh. Mus. N.F. 
XXVIII.—For Selinus, Reinganuni, Selinus und .sein Gehiet, Lpz. 
1872 ; Scliuhring, Topograpliie von Selinus, Gott. Ges. d. Wiss. 
I 860 ; Holm, Bull. d. comm. d. antich. di Sic., No. 4, Pal. 1871; 
Benndorf, Die iletopeii von Selinunt, Berl. 1873.—For Acragas, 
Siefert, Akragas und sein Gehiet, Hamb. 1845 ; Schubiing, Histor. 
Topographic von Akragas, Ljiz. 1870. 

43. For JIas.salia, Arist. fr. 239 ; Just. 43, 3 ; Time. 1, 13 ; 
Herod. 1 , 165, 166, according to which the founding of Alalia took 
place some twenty-five years before the naval battle; for five years 
the fugitive Phocaeans lived in Alalia. An earlier Phoenician 
settlement perhaps on the site of JIassalia, Johannsen, vet. Ma.s.siliao 
res, Kiel, 1818; Bruckner nnd Teinaux, Hist. reip. Massil. Gott. 
1826 ; Cless in Pauly’s R. Enc. IV. : Geisow, De Has.s. rep. Bonn, 
1865 ; MullenholF, Deut.sche Alterthumskundc, 1 , 177 seq. ; Zorn, 
Niederhi.s.s. der Phok. an dcr Sudknste von Oallien, Kattowitz, 
1879 ; also Busolt, Gr. G. I. 285 seq. and Meltzer, Gesch. d. 
Karthager, p. 163.—For Elea, Miuiter, Velia in Lucanien, Alt. 
1818 ; F. Leiiurmant, A travers I’Apnlio et la Lncanie, 2, 289 
seq. Lenoi'inant is tliefiist writer «ho lues investigated and de- 
scrilied the rums of Velia from the standpoint of our present 
knowledge, although in a .'-omewhat eiiisorv manner. IV. Schleu- 
ning’s account is now the he.'-t, Velia in Liikanien, Jahrb. des 
arch. Instituts, IV. 3. 

44. For Cyrene, Herod. 4, 145-167 ; Scliol. Find. Pyth. 4, 10 ; 
Euseh. Cf. Thrige, Historia Cyrenes, 2 nd ed., Kopenh. 1828 ; 
Barth, IVanderungen durch die Kiistenlander des Mittelmeeres, 
Rerl. 18 19 ; Smith and Porclier, History of the recent discoveries at 
Cyrene, Loud. 1804; tlie notes of Stein on Herod.; Hnncker, 6 , 
260 .«eq., as also the tcniarks on the legend.s and date of the 
founding of the city in Busolt, Gr. G. I. 343 .seq. ; Studniezka, 
Kyreiic, Lpz. 1889. f’or the coins—L. .MiilK-r, Numisniatiqne de 
I’ancienne Afrique, 1, Copenh. 1860. The chief product of Cyrene 
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was the Silphion, represented on the coins (besides a famous picture 
on a vase representing Arcesilans superintending the weigliing of 
the Silphion, Mon. d. Inst. T. tav. 47), which yielded a medicine 
much valued in antiipiity ; it was a specie.s of umbelliferous plant 
not yet exactly i<lentifie<l. Friendship between Cyreiie and Samos, 
Herod. 4, 152. Alliance between Cyrene and Samos proved from 
the coins, Head, Hist. Num. ]>. 727. We also find on the coins the 
head of Zeus Ammon with ram’s horns, the chief deity of Cyrene, 
who, although a native of Thebes in Egj'pt, came from there to the 
Oasis of Siwa as an oracular deity, and thence to Cyrene. Cf. E. 
Meyer in Roscher’s Lex. 283 seq. The Lacedaemonian Dorieus 
failed in his attempt to take po.ssession of the district of Tripolis 
(on the Kinyps, and praised by Herod. 4, 198 as the most fertile 
territory of the whole of Libya) at the end of the sixth century B.c. 



CHAPTER XXII 

CORIXTir, SICYOV AXD lIEfiARA CNJ5EU THE TYRANTS 

'We noY’ lea\-e our narrative of the expansion of the Greeks 
and return to their achievements in their hereditary or 
adopted homes. The Greeks were a nation of citizens. 
What each individual did, he did as a member of a civic 
community; hence the importance of their political life, to 
which all their intellectual energy was devoted. This does 
not preclude the gradual appearance of tendencies of a more 
universal kind, which manifest themselves at first in isolated 
branches of their literature, and afteiavards take a scientific 
and finally a practical form. But the destinies of the Greeks 
are also shaped by the condition and the circumstances 
of the nations with n-hom they came in contact. And these 
three factors—home politics, intellectual a.spirations and 
foreign influence — are often interwoven. In the preceding 
chapter we discussed events which had their beginning about 
the middle of the eighth century and extended over two cen¬ 
turies. In turning our attention to the internal politics of 
important Greek states, rve ha^■e to deal with the larger 
portion of a period which begins about 650 and extends 
beyond 500 B.c., and in the middle of this period we have to 
take into consideration the influence of poY’erful foreign states 
upon Greece, an influence which Y'as destined to continue. 
We shall treat the history of this period, up to the beginning 
of the Persian wars, in the following order :—first, we take 
YOL. I X 
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the tyrants of central Greece, next the changes brought about 
in the east by events in Asia Minor, then the civilization and 
internal development of Magna Graecia, and finally the history 
of Athens from its commencement to the beginning of the 
Persian wars. 

The centre of the tijraunk in Greece was the country 
round the Isthmus, an ancient Ionic district which had been 
the most affected b}' the stream of traffic which flowed from 
east to west. Although the tyranny of the Orthagoridae in 
Sicyon may have been founded at an earlier date than that of 
the Cypselidae at Corinth, yet Corinth and the Cypselidae 
were of greater importance to the Greek world at large, and 
ought on that account to he mentioned firstd 

AVo are already aware of the important position held by 
Corinth in the commerce of early times. The summit of the 
Acrocorinthus, some 1800 feet in elevation, which is rendered 
almost impregnable by reason of the spring of Peirene (said 
to have been created by a blow from the hoof of Pegasus), 
commanded the communications between central and southern 
Greece and between the Saronic and Corinthian Gulfs. 
Corinth was for a time the most important commercial city of 
Greece. In manufactures also, as we have seen, she ranked 
before all the Greek states. We have already referred to the 
most important of her colonies, and have mentioned her 
rivalry with Corcyra, and the naval action fought by them. 
Soon after the defeat of Corinth the aristocratic rule of the 
Bacchiadae was overthrown by the bold and wily Cypselus.- 
The remarkable good fortune which attended him and his 
successor explains the circulation of legends concerning his 
extraction. A Bacchiad, named Amphion, had a daughter 
Labda, who was married to Aetion, a successor of the Lapith 
Caineus. The Pythia prophesied of the son of Labda and 
Aetion that he would become powerful in Corinth. For this 
reason the Bacchiadae plotted to kill him, but those entrusted 
V ith the deed were seized with compas.sion for the child, and 
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by the time they had decided to commit the murder his 
mother had concealed him in a chest, and in this way he was 
saved. Cypselus—for this name, meaning “chest,” was given 
him by his father on account of his preservation—gained the 
chief power at Corinth as a popular leader about 657 B.C. 

Most of the Bacchiadae appear to have been banishedJli/i ^ 

Some of them withdrew to Sjjarta. The wealthy Demaratus, 
as the legend runs, went to Etruria; his son, Tarquinius 
Priscus, became king of Borne. Many of the Bacchiadae fled 
to Corcyra, and one of them is said to have been the pro¬ 
genitor of the royal house of the L 3 'ncestes on Mount Pindus. 

Cypselus endeavoured to compensate his state for its loss of 
influence in Corcj'ra b^’ creating new connections in the west, 
and founded the colonies of Ambracia, Anactorium and Leucas.® 

The extension of the power of Corinth was an inducement to 
the Corcyraeans to do the like themselves. To the north of 
the Acroceraunian promontory and the mouth of the Aous 
they founded in conjunction with the Corinthians the town of 
Apollonia (seaport Aulon), and still farther north, Epidamnus, 
near the Ill^'rian town of Dyrrachium (the modern Durazzo), 
which subsequently superseded the Greek name. 

The rule of Cj'pselus was a brilliant and, it is said, a cruel 
one. ris'’.al measures, some of them of a legendarj' character, 
were ascribed to him. It was of course natural that the aris¬ 
tocracy should present his government in an unfavourable 
light. His religious foundations at the two centres of Greek , 

worship, Delphi and Olympia, were famous. At Delphi he 
erected a special building for the reception of Corinthian , 

offerings, probably the first of that series of treasure-houses 
which adorned the sacred precinct. To Olympia he sent a I 

colossal golden statue of Zeus, which was erected near the 
temple of Hera, and was regarded as one of the greatest 
marvels of art even in later times. 

C^’pselus was succeeded as tyrant of Corinth by his eldest , 

son Periander ^ (625 B.C.), who followed with distinction in his 
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A father’s footsteps, and achieved great reputation as a statesman 
^i^'V^^^'and a promoter of culture. 
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a promoter of culture. He succeeded in an important 
political undertaking by .subjugating Corcyra, where he installed 
his son Nicolaus as viceroy. He turned his attention also to 
the east, and sent a band of colonists under his son Evagorasto 
one of the Chalcidian proniontorie.s, Pallene, where they founded 
Potidaea, which soon became the most important Greek city 
of that district. Whilst the worship of Apollo lu'edominated 
among the Corinthian colonies of the west, the name of this 
city pointed to the cult of Poseidon; the isthmus on which 
Potidaea lay may have reminded the colonists of that at 
Corinth. In the immediate neighbourhood of Corinth, Peri- 
ander extended his sway by the subjugation of Epidaurus, 
whore his father-in-law, Procles, had ruled. Aegina, which 
was originally a dependency of Epidaurus, may have come 
under the rule of Corinth in this manner. The fame of Peri- 
ander extended far and wide. Athens and Mitylene selected 
him as arbitrator in an important m.itter. The Athenians 
had taken possession of Sigeium at the entr ance of the Helles- 
})ont; the Mityleneans, whose influence predominated in the 
Troad, endeavoured to expel them, aird built the fortress of 
Achilleium, close to Sigeium. They made war on each other 
•without decisive result. Thereupon Pittacus, the most influ¬ 
ential man at Mitylene, and the Athenians agreed to refer the 
matter to the decision of Periander (after GOO b.c.) He de¬ 
cided in favour of the sintm qim, and the Athenians retained 
Sigeium, and the Mityleneans Achilleium. Periander also had 
friendly relations with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, and, 
according to the legend, informed him of an oracular utterance 
which had been conveyed to Alyattes, who was at war with 
Miletus, which enabled Thrasybulus to outwit the Lydians 
and save Miletus. Periander’s relations extended even as far 
as Egypt, as is shown by the fact that his nephew bore the 
name of Psammetiehus. He also wished to immortalize him¬ 
self by works of art. He, or the Cypselidac according to 
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Pausanias, sent a finely-worked chest to Olympia, with reliefs 
representing scenes from the heroic legends; it was called the 
chest of Cypselus, and was supposed to be that in which his 
father had been saved. 

Periander must have greatly increased the religious prestige 
of Corinth, if, as many think, the revival of the Isthmian 
games is to be attributed to him; btit there is no doubt that 
he promoted another worship, that of Dionysus. In this he 
was assisted by a great arti.st, Arion of ISIettymina, who, as 
the successor of Terpander of Antissa, had ac([uired reputation 
as a citharoedist and composed choral odes. Hymns to Diony¬ 
sus, called dithyrambs, had long been sung in the islands of 
the Aegean. Arion gave them the strict form of a choral ode, 
the several strophes of which were performed by divisions of 
the chorus standing round the altar of the god. Arion, how¬ 
ever, is less famous for his works, which are lost to us, than 
for his preservation from death; for when ho was thrown into 
the sea by sailors on the voyage from Tarentum to Corinth, a 
dolphin saved him and brought him to Cape Taenarum. His 
thank-oft’ering erected on the spot, a man sitting on a dolphin, 
served to commemorate the miracle. The dolphins sporting 
in the sea were sacred to Apollo. A man riding upon a 
dolphin appears on the coins of Tarentum and Methymna, 
there called Taras ; we can see how the legend of Arion may 
have originated. 

The character of Periander’s rule is illustrated, as is the 
case with most of the tyrants, by^ a number of more or less 
apocryphal anecdotes. Executions, a numerous body-guard, 
seizure of women’s ornaments, belong to this class of stories. 
Others represent him as a ruler of extremely moral tendencies. 
He imposed no taxes, had procure.sses thrown into the sea, 
forbade the purchase of slaves and prohibited luxury, tolerated 
no laziness, and would not even allow the citizens of Corinth 
to spend more than their incomes. If we bear in mind that 
an ancient tradition places Periander with .Solon and Pittacus 
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among the Seven Sages, we may perhaps conclude that the 
tyrant of Corinth was remarkable, not only for his power at 
home and influence abroad, but also for a certain originality in 
his mode of government, and that he really was able to make 
the Corinthian citizens happy in his own way; but how much 
of these evidently exaggerated stories is true, no one can say.® 
A vein of seriousness pervades the character and career of 
Periander, and in the legends about the close of his life it 
develops into melancholy. He killed his wife Melissa. Her 
father Procles informed his grandsons of it, and thereupon the 
second, Lvconhron —the eldest Cypselus was weak in intellect 
—conceived an unsurmountable aversion to Periander, who 
at first treated him harshly, then sent him to Corcyra, and at 
last nominated him as his successor; but the youth was 
murdered by the Corcyraeans. As a punishment 300 Corcy- 
raean youths were sent to Lydia, but they were set free at 
Samos on the way there. Nicolaus of Damascus has preserved 
the legends for us, according to which Periander lived to see 
the death of all his sons, his nephew Psammetichus thus 
becoming his successor. Loneliness in his own home, uncer¬ 
tainty regarding the issue of the work ho had undertaken, 
perhaps remorse for many unjustifiable actions, these are the 
traits which characterize the closing scenes of the life of a 
much-envied monarch. Psammetichus reigned only three 
years, and was then murdered by some Corinthians. Psam¬ 
metichus’ brother Periander, who became ruler in Ambracia, 
was also overthrown. 

As an immediate consequence of the fall of the tyranny the 
power of Corinth declined, especially in the west, where Cor¬ 
cyra again became independent, while in the east Potidaea 
remained dependent. The Corinthian aristocracy, however, 
appears to have ruled wisely. They joined the Spartan 
alliance, without however subordinating their interests alto¬ 
gether to those of Sparta; they even endeavoured to promote 
the rise of Athens by way of counterpoise. 
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In spite of the long succession of kings given to it !)}■ the 
chronologists, Sicyon was never able to rival Corinth in 
importance ; the position of the city was sufficient to preclude 
this. The situation was however healthy' and secure ; it was 
built upon a high terrace between the river Asopus, so famous 
in legend, and the stream of Helisson. The Dorian con¬ 
querors, in organizing the community', had in addition to the 
three Phy'lae, Hyllees, Dymanstes and Pamphyli, admitted a 
fourth, that of the Aegialii, which evidently contained the de¬ 
scendants of the original Ionic population of the country'.® At 
a time when discontent with the nobles prevailed everywhere, 
an Aegialian, named Orthagoras, succeeded in overthrowing 
the rule of the nobility, and making himself tyrant, about 665 
B.C.’ Ho was succeeded by his .son Myron, who in 648 B.C. ^ 
was victor in the chariot-race at Olympia, and to commemorate 
his victory erected a treasure-house for himself in the Altis, 
which, according to Pausanias, contained two chambers of 
bronze, the one ornamented in the Doric, the other in the 
Ionic style.® The order of succession of the next occupants of • 

the Sicyonian throne is not known for certain. The most 
important jirince of this family was Cleisthene s, whose reign 
probably began about 596." He was an enterjirising and 
energetic man, and soon found an opportunity of showing his 
power. The Delphians had complained to the Amphictyonic 
Council of the acts of violence committed by the Crisaeans 
against the pilgrims to Delphi. The Athenians, whose re¬ 
presentative was Solon, brought forward a motion for the 
protection of Dolyjhi. Besides Athens, Sicyon was ready to 
intervene, as were also the Thessalians. The valour of the 
allies was not sufficient to bring the war to a successful issue, 
so they had recourse to a measure which was generally pro¬ 
hibited, and cut off the enemy’s water-supply. The war was 
carried on about the year 590 B.C. The territory of CTisa 
was consecrated to Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and Athene Pronoia, 
and thus the Delphic priests succeeded in forming an cccicsi- 
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astical state under the protection of international law. C'leis- 
tlienes aiiplied hi.s share of the booty in erecting buildings and 
statues in Sicyon, ivhich from that time began to be of import¬ 
ance in the history of Greek art. 

The ty rant was animated Avith the ambition of making his 
oAvn small city a rir'a! of Argos, Avhich was at the head of the 
Dorians in the noi'th-east of the Peloponnese. In accordance 
AA'ith the Greek custom of justifying the present by the 
legends of the past, the Argiv'es took their stand on the 
stozy of Adi’astus haA’ing ruled OA'er Sicyon Avhen he was 
king of Argos. In reply to this C'leisthenes might haA'e 
shoAA’n that Adrastus had really conquered Argos AA'hen he 
wa.s lord of Sicyon,—an assei-tion AA’hich Avould haA'c been quite 
as easy of proof as ;iny other of a similar kind,—but such a 
learned mode of proceedizig Avas not striking enough for him, 
and he preferred to dejzrive Adi’.astus altogether of his 
position as Sicyonian hero. He sounded the Pythia on the 
point, but Avithout success. Thereupon he hit upon a method 
as practical as it Avas original. He begged the Thelxins to cede 
to him the hero Melanippus, aa'Iio had been one of the bra\'est 
defenders of Tliebes iigaizzst Adrastns. The Thebans felt 
flattered and granted his request. Cleisthenes then erected a 
shrine to Melanippus in the Prytaneiini at Sicyon, and 
decreed to him part of the honours formei'lj' shoAAZi to 
Adrastus; Dionysus Avas substituted for Adiastus in the 
choral songs. He did not hoAA'CA'er re.st satisfied AA’ith this 
proof of originality. He altered, as Herodotn.s relates, the 
names of the four Phylae of the Sicyonians by turning the 
three Doric terms into nickname.s, AA'hilo he gaze his oavzi 
Phyle an honourable appellation. This Azas noAz’ called 
Archelaoi or rulers of the people; the Hyllees became 
Hyatae, or piglings; tlie Dj'manates, Choreatac or porkers ; 
the Pamphyli, One.atae or young asses. Herodotus does not 
say tlzat the three di.sgi-;iced Phylae lost all their political 
influence, hut some diminution of civic rights nmst haAO 
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accompanied the degrjwlation. The new names lasted for 
sixty j'ears after the death of Cleisthenes. 

Cleisthenes appears to have had no sons, and but one 
daughter, Agai'iste. He sougdit a distinguished son-in-law, 
and as his wealth was well known, there was no lack of ^ 

noble suitors for her. Aftei- he had won the chariot-race at j 

Olympia, we do not know when, he invited them to come to i 

Sicyon. The following made their aj)pearance : Sinindyridas ; 

from Sybaris, the most luxurious of men ; Damasus from j 

Siris, sou of the wise Amyris ; Amphimnestus from Epi- ; 

damtms; Males from Aetolia, brother of the famous athlete 
Titormus; Amiantus from Trajiezus in Arcadia; Laphanes ! 

from Azania; Onomastus from Elis; Leocedes, son of 
Pheidon, from Argos; the Scojiad Diactorides from Crannon 
in Thessaly; Alcon from the country of the Molossians; 

Lysanias from Eretria; and finally two noble youths from 
Athens, the Phihiid Hippocloides iind the Alcmaeonid 
Megacles. Cleisthenes was best pleased with the two 
Athenians, and, as it appears, most of ail with Hijipocleides. 

But on the day fixed for the choice matters took another ; 

turn. A banquet was given at which the .suitors endeavoured 
to disjilay their social qualitie.s. Ilipjjocleides showed great 
skill in dancing. Cleisthenes thought this rather a dubious 
accomplishment, but when he .stood on his head upon the i 

table anil clapped his legs in the aii-, Clei.sthenes had had , j 

enough and declared in favour of Megacles. Thereupon 
Hippocleides .said : “ Hippocleides doesn’t care,” which jjassed 
into a proverb. The rejected suitors eiich received a talent. 

Cleisthenes is a character, but quite different to Poriander. . . 

Periandcr is the melancholy and Cleisthenes the jovial tywant. 

Cleisthenes is the man who is always sure of himself, who : 

surveys his follow-men and cuts his joke over them, and over 

the gods as well. Adrastiis has to disappear by one dour, 

when his deadly enemy Melanippus comes in at the other, 

while a noble of ancient lineage has to submit to the official 
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appellation of sucking-pig. The ih'/inihnent of the stoiy of 
the suitors is no doubt inspired by the idea that Cleisthenes 
laid a trap for Hipj)otleide.s, into which the latter promptly 
fell. The descendants of the chosen son-in-law showed the 
same cunning in dealing witli men as Cleisthenes of Sicyon. 
It is plain that Cleisthenes must have ruled in an intel¬ 
ligent manner, otherwise liis reforms would not have lasted 
so long. When they were finally abolished, Sicyon became 
a dependency of Sparta.’® 

Of the other tyrants of the north-east of the Peloponnese 
we are already acquainted with Procles of Epidaurus, the 
father-in-law of Periander, and son-in-law of the aristocrat of 
Orchomenus, whom the Arcadians killed for his traitorous 
dealings with the Me.ssenians. The tyrant of Megara, Thea- 
genes, was far more powerful than Pi'ocles. Megara lay 
about a mile and a half from the sea, at the foot of two 
mountain fortresses separated by a depression, the easternmost 
of which was called Caria; it was an enterprising commercial 
town, and, as we have seen, the parent of important colonies. 
It was probably not long after the colonization of Selinus 
(G2S) that Theagencs made himself master of the government 
with the aid of the lower classes.” Little is known of what 
he did to the city itself; Pausanias speaks with admiration of 
a fine aqueduct, which was his work. But he was involved 
in the disturbances which occupied Athens. His son-in-law 
was Cylon, whose attempt to make himself tyrant of Athens 
wo shall come to presently. The failure of this undertaking 
resulted in a war between Megara and Athens, and Theagencs 
was banished. Little definite is known of the history of 
Megara in the ensuing years of the sixth century. An 
episode of its foreign history has been narijited above (Ch. 
x.xi.). Its internal history was marked by a revolution, in 
which the demos overthrew' the aristocracy. But the former 
abused their power by acts of violence, and were soon over¬ 
thrown, and the aristocracj' once more came to the front. 
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But, if we are to credit the verses of Tlieognis, it lost 
its exclusive character and made common cause with the 
people. Theognis, whose elegiac verses are our .source of 
information for these incidents, is one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of Greek civilization. He was a noble¬ 
man, and in his elegiacs, a form of poetry specially culti¬ 
vated by the partisans of intellectual progress, he gives 
acute and witty expression to a thoroughly exclusive caste- 
feeling.^" 


NOTES 

1. The character of the tyrannies in the three cities has been 
carefully estimated by Busolt, Die Lakedaimonier, I. It is specially 
in the case of the tyrants that we find favourable and unfavourable 
current.^ of opinion in the authorities, the exaggerations of which 
can more easily be felt than proved. 

2. For the Corinthian tyranny cf. Wilisch, Beitrage znr innere 
Gescliichte des alten Korinth, Zittau, 1887; Knapp, Die Kyjise- 
liden, Tub. 1888. In the original authorities we find two dis¬ 
tinct traditions, one represented hy Herodotus, and the other b}’ 
Nicolaus of Damascus. For Cypselus, Herod. 5, !)2 ; Ar. Pol. 5, 
0 , 22 ; Nic. Dam. fr. 58 (Mull. III.I ; I. Schubring, De Cyp.selo, 
flott. 1862. For the banishment of the Ricchiadae, Pulyacn. 5, 
31, 1 ; Plat. Ly.s. 1 ; D. Hal. 3, 35 ; Liv. 1, 32. The duration 
of the rule of the C'ypselidae acc. to Ar. Pol. 5, 9, 22, wa.s .seventy- 
three and a half years, of which Cypselus, acc. to Aristotle, reigned 
thirty years. Periamler, acc. to Diog. L. 1, 98, reigned forty 
years; cf. the detailed criticism of Busolt, G. G. 1, 446, who 
makes 657 the first year of the Cvpselid dynasty'. 

3. The colonies of Ambracia, Lencas ami Anactorium were 
founded in the time of Cypseln.s, Strabo, 7, 352 ; 10, 452 ; Scymn. 
454. Periamler is mentioned in connection with Apollonia, 
Anactorium and Leucas hy Pint. Ser. nuni. vind. 7, hut he does 
not exactly' say that Periamler fonmleil them. For Ejiidamnus 
and Apollonia, Time. 1, 24 ; Strabo, 7, .316. P.irticipation oi the 
Corcyraeans in the founding of Aimctorium ami Leucas, Tliiii'. I, 
55 ; Pint. Them. 24.—The coin.s .show that Leucas, Anaetorinm 
and Ambracia were connected with Corinth, Apollonia ami Ejii¬ 
damnus on the other hand with Corcyra, .ami i'oiisei|neiillv with 
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Eretria and Car\>tii-.; cf. Pni-cy (I.irJner, Tyj'e^, ]iji. 3!1, 40. Acc. 
to Stral). 8, .3o7, the iiili.iliitants of Dysjioutiiiiu who were hostile 
to tlie Eleans went to EpiJaiiiuu^ and Apollouia. t'urtius, Studieu 
zur Ge'L'li. von Koiinth, Hermes, Yol. X. has pointed out that the 
Corinthian tyrants united tlie colonies of that city into a kind of 
confederated empire. 

4. For Periander, Herod. 3, 47-54 ; Ar. Pol. 3, 8, 3 ; 5, 8, and 
9 ; Eph. fr. 106 ; Heracl. Pout. fr. 5 ; X'ic. Dam. fr. 59 (ifull. III.), 
where the moral Government of the tyrant is emphasized. Founding 
of Potidaea under Periander, X. Dam. fr. 60. Cf. the same refer¬ 
ence for an account of tlie family of Periander, differing in many 
details of facts and names from the accounts in Herod. 3, 50, and 
Diog. L. 1, 94. The chest of Oypselus, Pans. 5, 17-19. For 
Periander cf. IFagncD Periaudro, Darmst. 1831 ; Holle, De 
Per., Munchen, 1869 ; Busidt, Die Lakedaim., p. -205 »eq. For 
Arion, Herod. 1,23 ; Suid. s. v. ’Apluiv, Cell. 16, 19 ; Ael. V. H. 
12, 45. The imjirohahility of the variou.s legends about the later 
years of Periander demon.strated by Dunckc-r, 6, 67 : Curlius in his 
Gr. Oesch. has well described the misery of his concluding years. 
Fall of the tyranny in Corinth, Nic. Dam. fr. 60. There is no 
lecord of Sparta’s jmrtieipation in the oi’eithrow of tlie tyranny in 
Corinth, etc., as Bu-olt has exlnu.stively ])roved. 

5. Encouragement of virtue and economy by a tyrant, who at 
the same time patronizes the worship of Dionysus, is unintelligible 
to me. If he really had procnres,se.s thrown into the .“ea, hi.i object 
was to prevent the official attendants of the Corinthian goddess from 
i.ieing injured in their bu.siues.s by private competition. In the 
same way certain states prohibit private lotterie.s, not on moral 
grounds, but liecause tlu-y wi.sh to make a ju'ofit themselves out ot 
the gambling propensities of the peojile. 

6 . Herod. 5, 68 does not e.xprcssly state that the Phyle of the 
Aegialeans wa.s ancient Ionic, but its name and the context seem to 
prove it. 

7. Acc. to Arist. Pol. 5, 9, 21, the tyranny of the Ortliaguridae 
lasted 100 year.-;. Acc. to Diod. fr. 8, 24, Diiid., the founder of 
the tyranny in Sicyoii was probably the cook Andreas ; Orthagoras 
is called a cook by Libanius Karii. 'Ze/i^jpov, p. 251, Reiske ; hence 
Orthagoras is considered to he anotlier name of Andreas. Tlie 
order of succession of the Ortliagoridae is not known for certain ; 
cf. the ingenious conjectures of Duncker, 6, 78. Acc. to Pans. 6, 
19, 1, 2, Myron w.as visitor at Olympia in the 33rd Olympiad, 
i.e. 648 B.c. 

8 . Tlie excavations at Olympia have proved the treasure house 
itself to be of Dorian architecture. The chambers— ddXapoi — 
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must tliei'ul’ure liavu been Miuiller erections inside tlie trea^uic- 
liouse, not parts of it, as lias liitlierto been snpposeil. 

9. For Cleistlienes cf. Herod. 5, 67, 68. Homer, i.e. tlie Epos, 
was not allowed to be recited in Sicyon, becau.se he always sjmke 
of Argos and the Argives. For the manner in which Cleistlienes 
became tyrant, Xic. Uaiu. fr. 61 (ilull. III.); Herod. 6, li26-1.30, 
relates the .story of the marriage of Agarhste, concerning wliich, 
as well as on the other ijiiestions connected with Clei.sthene.=, 
F. Zuhlke lias wiitten, De Agaristiis nuptiis, Iiisterb. ISSO. The 
date of Cleistlienes is determined by his having taken part in the 
first Sacred IVar, and haying been victor in the Pythi.in games in 
582, Pans. 10, 7, 3. M'e may a-siime that Megacles married 
Agariste a little before 570. There is nothing to vouch for the 
correctness of the names of the suitors ; from what i.s known from 
other sources of some of them, it is almost impo.ssible that they 
.should have been suitors for the hand of Agariste about the year 
570. It i.s not, however, imiirobable that Hipiiocleide.s was among 
them. The choice lay between bim and Megaeles ; the name.s of 
the others could be invented at jdea.sure. We believe that the 
story has a substratum of flict ; a gatliering of suitors has nothing 
improbable in it. The fact that aiming the Greek states, from 
which the suitor.s came, we find none belonging to the group of 
Samos, Chalci.s, etc., but only those belonging to the liostile grouji 
of Eretria, Miletus, etc., a.? I have noticed in my treatise “ Lange 
Fehde ” (Epidamutis also belonged to the hitter group), appears to me 
to prove that the story contains some elements of troth. It gives 
a good picture of the manners of tlie time, but must be taken with 
the humour in which it is related. It forms a cheerful contra.'t to 
the stories of suitors in the old legends, whieh end in murder 
and war, the suitors of Helen and those of Penelope.—Duncker, 

0, 88, 89, neatly conjecture' that the Argives indemnitied Ad- 
ra.stus for his deposition in Sicyon at the Xemean Games, The 
preference given to the wor'hip of Dionysus is noteworthy as a 
point of similarity witli Periander. A peculiar mea.sure of Cleis- 
thenes (which has recently been jiroved to be extremely probable) 
was tlie revision of the li.st of ancient Sicyonian kings, from which 
he struck out the rulers who did not fit in with the theory of an 
independent Sicyon. Another instance of the manufacture oi 
history ! Cf. Busolt, G. G. ], 469. 

10. The last tyrant was probably Aeschines, De malign. Herod. 

21 . 

11. For Theageiies, Ar. Pol. 5, 4, 5; Time. 1, 126 ; Pans. ], 

-28, 1 ; 1, 40, 1 ; 1, 41, 2; Pint. Qii. Gr. 18. Cf. Phi.ss, I. 176, 
177 ; Busolt, G. G. 1, 497 serp 
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12. Cf. e.=cii. IVelckei's edition of Theognis Tlieog. Reliquiae, 
Francof. 182(!, especially Die rruleguineiia ; recently, among others, 
Busolt, Die Lakedaiiiionier, 1, 2,30-44 and 284-294, a.s well as the 
detailed deseriplioii of iMegarian ailairs founded on the verses of 
Theognis in Duncker, C, 428 .scq. Cf. F. Caner, Parteien und 
Politiker in Megara und Athen, Tnii. 1890. 



CHAPTEK XXIIl 

THE GREEK8 OF ASIA MIN’OK IN CONFLICT WITH LYDIA 
AND PERSIA 

Un the soil of Asia Minor the Greeks had producetl the first- 
fruits of a civilization which had been hindei’ed in its develop¬ 
ment in European Greece by the Dorian invasion. Their 
spirit of enterprise had led them on distant trading voyages, 
the result of which was the establishment of new communities 
on remote shores. Thus the Greek name became known in 
the farthest corners of the Black Sea, and on the coasts of 
Libya and Italy. But the founders of many of these colonies, 
the Greeks of Asia Minor, were by no means in a favourable 
position as regards the security of their national existence. 
They inhabited the fringe of a continent, the interior of which 
was occupied by vast empire.s, which far surpassed Greece in 
material powoi', and were besides able to boast of the possession 
of an older and in many respects more highly-develojied civiliz¬ 
ation. That the Greeks maintained their independence for 
so long a period was due to various external circumstances, 
which afterwards underwent a change, and mainly to the fact 
that the continental empires set no particular value on the 
coast-line. Thus they had in former years left the Carians 
and other settlers on the coa.st in peace. But a change 
gradually took jilace. In the interior, and not very far from 
the coast, there arose an emjnre, the rulers of which set great 
store on having access to the sea, and saw in the growing 
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wealth of the Greek seaports an incentive to ohtaining 
possession of them. Of the two nations of central Asia Jlinor 
west of the river Haly.s, the Thrygians and the Lydian.s, 
the latter showed more enterprise and desire for commercial 
profit, and displayed a tendency to extend their s[)here of 
influence beyond its original boundaries. For a long time 
the two kingdoms existed siile b}’ side until, probabl}' toward.s 
the close of the seventh century, Phrygia was absorbed by 
Lydia. In religion and civilization there was no absolute 
contrast between them and Greece. Gordius and Midas 
almost belong to Greece, while the Ephesian Artemis as well 
us the Amazons were completely adopted by the Greek 
religion; in the legend Pelops is scarcely regarded a.s a 
stranger; and in the seventh century B.c. there dwelt at 
Sparta the lyric poet Aleman, who was born in Sardis and 
came originally to Sparta as a slave, which diil not, however, 
prevent him from boasting of having come from “lofty” 
Sardis and loudly asserting that ho was no Thessalian or 
Acarnanian, as though a Lydian were better suited for the 
foremost state of Greece than they were. It was a strange 
coincidence that the most active section of the Greeks in 
Asia Minor should be neighbours of the most enterprising 
people of the interior, and should mutually influence each 
other. The Aeolians in the north and the Dorians in the 
south were placed at the corners of the great continent, and 
so less exposed to the attacks of the inhabitants of the interior; 
the lonians on the other hand lived near the mouths of the 
Hermus, the Cayster and the Maeandcr, which flowed from 
Lydia and made the inhabitants of their upper valleys inclined 
to take an interest in the peoples of Phocaea, Smyrna, Ephesus 
and Miletus. A rpiarrel was bound to break out betrveen the 
lonians and the Lydians as soon as the latter felt themselves 
to be the stronger of the two. 

This took place under the dynasty which, according to the 
legend, was the third that ruled over this people. The 
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Atyadae were succeeded by the Heraclidae. The latter are 
known by all kinds of legends. King Adyattes was succeeded 
by his sons Cadys and Ardys, of whom the former died early, 
and the latter was banished and lived at Cyme as a wheel¬ 
wright until he was restored to the throne of his fathers. 
Sadyattes, son of Ardys, had secretly made away with a 
nobleman, the Mermnad Dascylus: during the reign of 
Sadyattes, called Candaules by Herodotus, who after Meles 
and Myrsus was the last Lydian king of the house of the 
Heraclidae, Gyges, the grandson of the murdered Dascylus, 
returned from e.xile, and became powerful and respected about 
the court. He, however, murdered Sadj’attes, and made him¬ 
self ruler of the people.^ The Mermnadae, who thus ascended 
the throne, were an important princely family of the country, 
who had evidently been compelled to take refuge for a time 
from persecution by residence abroad. The revolution, how¬ 
ever, does not appear to have gone off quite smoothly. All 
the Lydians were not ready to let their old dynasty disappear 
without a struggle. Eecourse was had to the Delphic oracle, 
which declared in favour of Gyges. The rich presents sent 
by Gyges—Herodotus mentions six golden mixing-bowls of 
thirty talents weight — were probably promised beforehand 
and no doubt gratefully accepted. 

Gyges determined to bring the natural seaports of his 
country into his own power. The Greeks resisted, but 
without sufficient energy. They were not united by any 
political tie, neither those who lived on the coast of Asia 
Minor, nor even the members of the same clan. Gyges first, 
as it ajjpears, attacked Magnesia, which, like Sardis itself, lay 
in the valley of the Hermus, on the northern slopes of Mount 
Sipylus, nearer to the sea than the capital of Lydia, but far 
enough from it to be regarded as an inland city.^ Thus the 
supplies of the place might be cut off", and this was probably 
the method adopted by Gyges to subdue it. With Smyrna he 
was loss successful. The Smyrnaeans were defeated in battle 
VOL. I Y 
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and the Lydians pursued them into the city, l)ut were driven 
out again, tij’ges also tried his .strength against Miletus, 
liut in vain ; he hou'cver .subdued Colo 2 )hon. It was said 
that he conquered the town, and, therefore, ijerhaps not 
the citadel, and the Lydians are reported to have con¬ 
cluded an alliance with the Colophonians; this probably 
means that Gyges abated his claims, and that the citizens in 
return accorded him certain advantages. On the whole the 
advance of the power of Lydia under Gyges is clear. But the 
close of his reign was unfortunate. He j)erished during an 
invasion of barbarians, the Cimmerians, who inhabited the 
north of the Black Sea, but hail been driven from their homes 
by Scythians, and now poured over the countries lying to the 
south of that sea. From the confused records of the doings of 
this people, it seems that their invasion of the west of Asia 
about the middle of the seventh century was not the first, but 
that they had appeared in those parts before, and that their 
migration from their homes in the north belongs to the eighth 
century. The fate of Gyges in his struggle with the Cim¬ 
merians is known to us from documents of King Assurbanipal 
of As.syria, who reigned jwobably from 669 B.c. ontvards. He 
relates that Gyges of Lydia, a country the name of which had 
never been heard before in Assyria, sent to do homage to him. 
Immediately afterwards the Lydian prince defeated the Cim¬ 
merians, two of whose leaders he sent bound in fetters to 
Nineveh. But Assurbanipal adds that Gyges did not preserve 
his submissive attitude towards Assyria, but on the contrary 
sent aid to Pisamilki (Psammetichus), who had rebelled against 
Assurbanipal in Egypt. Thereupon the king of Assyria 
prayed to his gods, Assur and Istar, that the body of Gyges 
might be thrown to his enemies. And so it happened, for the 
Cimmerians now defeated and killed him. The successor of 
Gyges, however, acknowledged the sovereignty of the king of 
Assyria. This version makes Gyges perish when fighting 
against the Cimmerians, who also burnt the temple of the 
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Ejihesian Artemis. According to Herodotus, the Cimmerians 
poured into Lydia (luring the reign of his .successor Ardys, took 
posse.ssioii of Sardis, except the citadel, and plundered Ionic 
cities. Gradually their strength declined, and Ardys towards 
the close of his reign was not much troubled by them, nor 
was his successor Sadyattes, while the next king, Alymttes 
(610-561), completely crushed them. 

AVe hear but little of the further relations of these Lydian 
kings with the Greek cities. According to Herodotus, Ardys 
attacked Miletus, but without .success; on the other hand, 
he captured Priene. Sadyattes sent an expedition against 
Smyrna,® and endeavoured to take Miletus. At that time 
Thrasybulus was the tyrant of this city. Every year Sadyattes 
laid waste the district round the city, and the war was carried 
on by Alyattes in the same fashion. Only the Chians sided 
with the Milesians. At last matters came to a crisis in the 
following manner. Alyattes inadvertently burned a temple 
of Athene in Assesus near Miletus ; he was obliged to rebuild 
it, and for that purpose required a truce. Periander informed 
Thrasybulus that Alyattes would ask for this truce, and 
Thrasybulus, when the messengers arrived, made his subjects 
feast and carouse in public, as though the war were causing 
them no anxiety. On hearing this Alyattes made peace and 
an alliance with the IMilesians. He also occupied Smyrna 
and the luxurious Colophon.Smyrna was too near to Sardis 
for her rivalry to be tolerated. According to Strabo, the 
Smyrnaeans lived for centuries afterwards in an unfortified 
town. He attacked Clazomenae, but sustained a severe 
defeat. The Lydians now possessed two good harbours in 
Smyrna and Colophon, while the alliance with Miletus placed 
that excellent seaport also at their disposal. He had no 
need to trouble himself about Ephesus. That city was on 
the friendliest terms with the Lydians, and was ruled by its 
own princes, who were related by manlage to the Mermnadae. 

In the north Lydia possessed Adramyttium and Dascylium. 
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Alyattes also made his kingdom moi’e secure towards the east. 
In that direction tlie As.syrian empire had taken the place of 
that of the INIedes and Bahylonians. Alyattes came in conflict 
with the Modes, who at that time had repulsed an invasion 
of the Scythians, and were endeavouring to extend their bound¬ 
aries towards the north-west. The war lasted several years ; 
then a battle was fought, during which an eclipse of the sun 
occurred, which Thales was said to have predicted. This 
made the combatants, who both worshipped the god of light, 
pause to reflect. The king of Babylonia and Syennesis of 
Cilicia assumed the office of mediators, peace was concluded 
between Lydia and Media, and the river Halys fi.xed as the 
boundary line. The daughter of Alyattes married Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares.* As Alyattes also subdued the Carians, he 
became ruler of all the country west of the Halys and north 
of the Tauru.s. He accumulated great riches, which Croesus 
afterwards displayed to the whole world. The tomb of 
Alyattes, which has been described by Herodotus, long 
remained celebrated. He says it ranked next to the groat 
monuments of the Egyptians and Babylonians. Its lower 
portions consisted of large blocks of stone, six stadia and two 
plethra (about 3800 ft.) in circumference, and its upper part 
of earth, which was piled up by merchants, shopkeepers, 
artizans, labourers, and prostitutes. Herodotus saw five stone 
pillars with inscriptions on the upper part stating how much 
each class of workers had performed, and the prostitutes had 
done the most. If this is true, the Lydians must have had a 
special reason for being satisfied with the state of their morals. 
The tumuli of the Lydian kings and nobles can still be seen to the 
north of Sardis, on the other side of the Hermus. The largest, 
which is over 3500 ft. in circumference, and about 230 ft. 
above the level of the plain, is evidently the tomb of Alyattes. 

Alyattes was succeeded in the year 560 ® by his son Croesus, 
but not without opposition, for there was a party which 
favoured another son of Alyattes by a Greek mother, named 
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Pantaleon. Croesus was thirty-five years of age at his 
accession; his kingdom was prosperous, its finances in excel¬ 
lent order, and his army by no means to be despised. He 
determined to go on with the work begun by his ancestors, 
and to comj)lete the subjugation of the Greek cities on the 
coast. United and energetic action on the part of these cities 
might have saved them, and frustrated the efforts of the 
Lydian monarch. But some were vacillating, and others cared 
little for independence. The Milesians clung to their separate 
alliance with Lydia; and Croesus proved to them that he 
venerated the Milesian Apollo quite as much as that of 
Delphi, for the gifts which he sent to Miletus equalled in 
value those sent to Delphi. Of the other cities Ephesus, 
whose prince had quarrelled with Croesus, was the most im¬ 
portant, and it refused to surrender to the Lydians. There¬ 
upon Croesus directed machines against the walls, a mode of 
attack rare in antiquity. A tower fell, and Ephesus was in 
danger of being taken. In this crisis the inhabitants conceived 
the happy idea of connecting the city walls by a long 
rope with the temple of Artemis, which stood at a distance of 
seven stades from the city. The effect of this was to extend 
the inviolability of the temple to the city, in other words, it 
was an appeal for milder terms, which Croesus granted them. 
He also presented to the temple the monolith columns which 
were still wanting, and offered gold to Artemis. The fall of 
Ephesus was followed by that of the rest of the Greek cities, 
including the Dorian and Aeolian. As a rule Croesus only 
demanded the payment of a yearly tribute. After the seaport 
towns had been taken, his intention was to attack the islands 
also, but, according to Herodotus, he was deterred from his 
plan by a conversation with the sage Bias. In reply to Croesus’ 
question as to what was going on among the Greeks, Bias 
informed him that the inhabitants of the islands intended to 
collect a mounted force and march against Sardis. Croesus 
rejoined that he was glad to hear it, as then he would be 
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certain to conquer them. The islands would be just as glad, 
replied Bias, if Croesus were to attack them with a fleet, 
and thereupon the king abandoned his project. 

Croesus wished to be on good terms with the Greeks, 
and showed this not only by leaving the cities on the coast 
unmolested. in their internal atifairs and not demanding 
troops from them, but also by taking every opportunity of 
honouring Greek sanctuaries and distinguished Greeks. The 
temples of Apollo in Miletus, Delphi and Thebes, and the 
shrine of Amphiarans received gifts. The Spartans, who 
desired to consecrate a golden statue to Apollo upon Mount 
Thornax, were presented with the gold required for the 
purpose. To a Greek of Ephesus, who had made him a 
loan before his accession, he sent a cartload of gold. The 
Athenian Alcmaeon, who had entertained the ambassadors 
of Croesus on their journey to Delphi, received permission 
to take as much gold as he could carry from the royal 
treasury. Although he claimed descent from Nestor, he 
thought it not beneath his dignity to dress himself up in 
a broad coat and wide shoes like a Scythian, and to fill them 
with gold, to strew gold dust in his hair, and even to stulT 
gold into his mouth. Croesus was highly delighted, and 
gave the wag just as much again." But no one inspired 
him with so much respect as the Athenian Solon, who, 
according to the ancient legend, visited Croesus at Sardis 
in the course of one of his journeys. Croesus, who wished 
to be praised by the wise man, asked him whom he con¬ 
sidered to be the happiest of mankind. Solon named firstly 
one Tellus, an Athenian, who after an honourable life had 
died gloriously for his country; and secondly, the brothers 
Cleobis and Biton, who by their self-sacrifice had enabled 
their mother, a priestess, to fulfil her religious duties, and 
then died an easy death. When Croesus grew impatient 
and desired to know why he was not to be considered happy, 
Solon replied that wealth did not bring happiness nor the 
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want of it unhappiness, and that no man could be called 
happy until his death. This story exhibits the most 
prominent trait of the genuine Greek character, which 
rejects everything excessive, and was more strongly marked 
in the Athenians than in all the rest of the Greeks, and 
in none more than in Solon.® 

The easy lot of the Greek cities of Asia Minor under 
Lydian rule, which left them their municipal independence 
and greatly facilitated their trade with the interior, was not 
to last long. The Lydians had to yield to a more powerful 
foe. The Persians, like the chief tribes of the Medes, 
belonged to the Aryan race. While the latter had remained 
in the north round Ecbatana, the Persians had gone more 
south in the direction of the gulf which hears their name. 
Here they lived, as it appears, in two divisions under princes 
of the house of the Achaemenidae. The western branch 
had settled in a part of Elam and had there founded the 
kingdom of Ansan, of which Cyrus, son of Cambyses, was 
ruler. It was he who overthrew the sovereignty of the 
Median king Astyages. The Medes, originally of simple 
habits and robust physique, soon met the fate which no 
Oriental nation escapes, and w'hich the Persians in their turn 
were about to experience — effeminacy bred of excess of 
power and wealth. In the East the ruder but more vigorous 
race soon breaks ujj the more civilized and more effeminate one. 
This the Medes suflered at the hands of the Persians. And 
there is another factor which makes itself felt in the East— 
the demoralizing influence of unwieldy and autocratically- 
governed empires. The combination of luxury and despot¬ 
ism ruins a people. Whether Cyrus was really related to 
Astyages, as the legend says, cannot now be ascertained ; 
it is possible that the conquered Medes invented it to 
console themselves for their defeat by the Persians. That 
Cyrus was king of Ansan in Elam, has only lately been 
discovered from Babylonian inscription.s,'’ which have also 
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revealed the still more surprising fact that he cared little 
about the pure faith of the Iranians, which is attributed to 
the Persians of that period in general—for in Babylon he 
declared himself a worshipper of the native deities of that city.^“ 
Two states, Babylon and Lydia, had specially to protect 
themselves against the new Persian empire, and were thus 
forced into an alliance with each other. In Babylon the 
famous and powerful Nabuchodonossor had been succeeded 
by unimportant and feeble princes, the last of whom was 
Nabunahid. But it was possible to draw Egypt into the 
combination, for Gyges had already made overtures to her, 
and at that moment her ruler w.as not a descendant of 
Psammetichus, but the usurper Amasis, who had embraced 
Greek civilization even more warmly than his predecessors. 
Croesus, however, thought best to make the venture alone. 
According to the legend related by Herodotus, he first sought 
favourable omens for his undertaking in Greece; having 
tested the oracles and ascertained that Delphi alone knew 
what was going on at a distance, he placed his confidence 
in this oracle with regard to the future. He was told that 
if he crossed the Halys he would destroy a great empire, 
and this he supposed referred to Persia, especially as another 
oracle bade him have no fear of the Medes until they had a 
mule for their king, a thing which he believed would never 
happen. The oracle also advised him to make the most 
powerful of the Hellenes his allies.^! Croesus concluded 
that these were the Spartans, as was in fact the case, and 
made an alliance with them. After this he crossed the 
Halys with his army, which consisted mostly of mercenaries, 
took Pterii and invaded Cappadocia, where Cywus met him. 
The battle was undecisive(?), whereupon Croesus considered it 
better policy to postpone the continuation of the war until 
the next year, when he could meet the Persians with a more 
numerous army^ He returned to Sardis and appealed for 
aid to Amasis of Egypt, to the Babylonian King Nabunahid 
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(Labynetus), and to the Lacedemonians, and ^vas foolish 
enough to disband his mercenaries, imagining that Cyrus 
would also wait till the spring. Cyrus, however, made a 
rapid march on Sardis, and Croesus had to resist the attack 
with a handful of troojjs. According to the legend, Cyrus 
won the battle chiefly by means of a stratagem. Knowing 
that horses dislike the smell of camels, he placed camel-riders 
in front of his army, and the Lydian horses took to flight. 
The Lydians sprang to the ground and continued the struggle 
bravely, but the Persians won the day and Croesus was 
besieged in the citadel. After a short defence it was 
captured, and Croesus, whose life had been saved from a 
Persian by a sudden cry of his son, who had hitherto been 
dumb, was made prisoner. He was on the point of being 
burned when he remembered his interview with Solon 
and called out his name. He had to relate what Solon 
had told him, whereupon Cyrus, considering the instability 
of all human greatness, gave orders for his life to be spared. 
But the flames had mounted too high to be extinguished, 
and Croesus would have been burned had not Apollo, in 
answer to his cries, sent rain and put out the fire (546 B.C.). 
After this, Croesus stood in high favour with Cyrus. He 
reproached the Delphic oracle for its deceitfulness, but the 
god maintained that he had on the contrary delayed his fall 
for three years and saved his life upon the pyre; that, 
moreover, Croesus had failed to understand the oracle about 
the mule, for Cyrus, being half Mede and half Persian, was 
the mule ; and that he had misinterpreted the oracle about 
the crossing of the Halys, for he had in fact destroyed a great 
empire. This was adding insult to injury, but Herodotus 
says that Croesus recognized the justice of the rebuke.'^ 

After the kingdom of Lydia it was the turn of the Greeks 
on the coast to be subdued.'® They had not given proof 
of the insight which the crisis demanded. They were sub¬ 
jects of Croesus, but not liable to military service. Cyrus 
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had im'ited them to make an alliance with him against 
Croesus. This they declined, and properly so, for they 
could hardly expect any improvement of their on the 
whole easy position from a prince who looked round so far 
for allies, and was, moreover, an ambitious conqueror. Then 
Croesus asked them to render him assistance, and this they 
should have done. They might have delayed the fall of 
Sardis, and perhaps help might have arrived from Egypt, 
Babylon and Sparta, and Lydia might have been saved to 
their advantage. They could not, however, make up their 
minds to take this step, and now they had to bear the 
penalty. After Cyrus’ victory they came to the conclusion 
that they must do something, and they offered him their 
submission on the terms which they had enjoyed under 
Croesus, that is, the payment of tribute. But this was not 
enough for Cyrus. He rejected their proposals, but made 
an exception in favour of Miletus, with whieli ho renewed 
the treaty it formerly had with Croesus. The Milesians had 
long m'lde up their minds, in the interests of their commerce, 
to have as little as possible to do with Asiatic politics. It 
was of no use to the rest of the lonians that Aeolian ambassa¬ 
dors ap])earod at their festal assembly at Mycale, and de¬ 
clared that the Aeolians would follow wherever the lonians 
would lead, for the latter did not know themselves where 
to turn. It was decided to fortify the cities—for in some 
cases they had been obliged to pull down their walls at the 
command of the Lydians, and in others the towns had 
extended beyond the ancient narrow limits—and to appeal 
to Sparta for aid against Persia. But the embassy of the 
Aeolian and Ionian cities, whose speaker, Pythermus of 
Phocaea, appeared in the Spartan assembly clad in a purple 
robe, accomplished nothing. The Spartans had intended to 
support Croesus, and their ships were ready to transport an 
army to Asia when the news of his fall arrived, and f-hen all 
operations had been suspended. 'They might at this junc- 
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tiire have rendered assistance to their Greek kinsmen, with 
a view to save them, but they were unwilling to make any 
sacrifice. Something, however, was attempted. A Spartan, 
by name Lacrincs, proceeded in a fifty - oared galley to 
Phocaea and thence to Sardis, where Cyrus still remained, 
and required him in the name of Sjiarta not to injure any 
city on Hellenic soil, for Sparta would not tolerate it. Cyrus 
paid no heed to this, and the Spartans did not go beyond 
■words. Cyrus could not himself complete the conquest of 
the west of Asia Minor, for difficulties in the interior called 
him away. He left behind the Persian Tabalus as governor 
of Lydia, but a Lydian named Pactyas as administrator of 
the revenues. The latter revolted and was joined by the 
Greeks, evidently because he had command of money. 
Cyrus sent Mazares to the assistance of Tabalus, who was 
besieged in the citadel of Sardis. The revolt was suppressed, 
and Pactyas fled to Cyme. The Milesian Apollo bade the 
Cymaeans surrender him, but they allowed him to escape 
to Mitylene, and thence to Chios. The Chians gave him up. 
Mazares now turned against the Greek cities. Priene was 
subdued first, and then Magnesia on the Maeander; the 
inhabitants of both cities were reduced to slavery. Mazares 
died soon after this, and Cyrus replaced him by the IMede 
Harpagus, whose first act was to make war on Phocaea. 
Phocaea was perhaps the most powerful city of the lonians, 
at all events more energetic than Miletus, to which it was 
inferior in trade and culture. It had taken in hand the 
commerce with the Iberian Tartessus which had been opened 
up by the Samians. Arganthonius, king of Tartessu.s, who 
is said to have reigned eighty years, offered the Phocaeans, 
when they were pressed by the Persians, first a home in his 
o'vvn territory, and when they declined this, he sent them 
money to build new fortifications. Ilarpagii.s laid siege to 
Phocaea, and the new wall proved of no use. We may 
assume that he was on the point of taking the city when 
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he announced to the inhabitants that he was ready to with¬ 
draw if they would pull down a hattlenient and give up a 
house in the city as a token of submission. But the 
Phocaeans would not consent to this; they asked for a day’s 
respite, during which Harpagus was to keep his army at a 
distance from the walls, and this was granted by HariJagus, 
although, as he said, he was perfectly well aware of their 
intentions. The Phocaeans embarked in haste, taking 
with them their treasures, and sailed to Chios, where they 
intended to buy the islands called Oenyssae, and settle there. 
But the Chians, fearing competition from such skilful mer¬ 
chants, refused. The Phocaeans then returned suddenly 
to Phocaea, cut down the Persian garrison, and, throwing 
a lump of iron into the sea, vowed that they would not 
return until it rose to the surface again, and then set sail 
for Cor.sica, where, twenty years before, they had founded 
the city of Alalia. Harpagus luirnod Phocaea to the ground 
and marched against Teos, which he took. The Teans fled 
to the Thracian coast and there founded Abdera. The other 
Ionian and Aeolian cities were coiKpiered in like manner, 
and the inhabitants compelled to serve in the Persian army. 
It was now the turn of the Dorians. The Delphic oracle 
contributed to their subjection, perhaps because the Lydian 
gold was now in Persian hands. The Cnidans endeavoured 
to protect themselves by making their city into an island 
by moans of a trench dug across the narrow isthmus. When, 
however, the work did not make good progress, and the 
Cnidans asked advice from Delphi, they received the answer 
that they ought neither to fortify nor dig through the 
isthmus, for Zeus would have made the place an island had 
he so wished it. The Cnidans then surrendered. In Caria 
the inhabitants of Pedasus made a vigorous but ineffectual 
resistance. The Lycians, who were always noted for their 
spirit of independence, made the bravest defence. “When 
blockaded in Xanthus, they brought their women and 
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children and all their property into the citadel and set 
fire to them. They then hurled themselves against the 
enemy and perished to the last man. Thus Lycia also 
succumbed to the Persians. Even the Chians and Lesbians 
surrendered, in spite of their insular position which pro¬ 
tected them from the attacks of the Persians, who were 
unprovided with ships, the reason evidently being their 
desire to preserve their property on the mainland. 

Cyrus formed the subjugated districts and cities into two 
satrapies, one to the north-east embracing Phrygia with its 
capital at Dascylium near the Propontis, and the other to 
the south-west, including principally Lydia, with Sardis as 
capital. The Greek towns retained their independence in 
municipal affairs. They had to pay tribute as formerly to the 
Lydians, and provide troops and ships whenever the king 
required it. Their religious associations were not interfered 
with, for the Persians had every reason to be satisfied with 
the gods of the Greeks. Thus the lonians were allowed to 
meet as before unmolested on Mount Mycalo, and when they 
re-assembled there for the first time Bias ])roposed to them 
that they should all follow the example of the Phocaeans and 
Teans and emigrate, but in a more advantageous manner, by 
going in one body to Sardinia and founding a large city 
there.'* The plan did not meet with approval, and would 
probably not have resulted in success. It would have been 
impossible to make so many individuals work harmoniously 
together, and besides Sardinia was not suitable for a settle¬ 
ment by reason of its climate. The Greeks remained in Asia, 
and did service to their own nation by upholding Greek 
civilization. The prospects of liberty were, it is true, not very 
bright in that part of the world, for Cyrus, in order to make 
his ride more secure, introduced a new system of government 
into the Greek cities, which greatly restricted the freedom of 
the citizens. He thought it unadvisable to keep governors at 
each place, for he wished to maintain the prosperity of the 
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cities, which could only he of service to him, and any over- 
restraint on the part of foreign rulers would prejudicially 
affect the growth of their wealth. He preferred to rely upon 
natives who took the position of tyrants. It was conse¬ 
quently their interest to remain loyal to the Persians, to 
whom alone they owed their power. Cyrus’ policy was justified 
by the event; the Greek cities remained loyal to Persia under 
their tyrants until other circumstances brought about revolts 
after the lapse of half a century. For a time the Persians 
were masters of the whole of Asia Minor. According to Hero¬ 
dotus, they broke the power of Lydia by refusing to allow the 
inhabitants to engage in manly pursuits and by accustoming 
them systematically to a life of luxury, a system adopted on 
the advice of Croesus himself, who wished in this way to save 
his people from slavery'. It is plain, however, tliat whatever 
Cyrus may' have done in this direction—and it was probably 
not much—it would not have succeeded so well, had not a 
love of lu.vury' and nioney'-making been deeply' rooted in the 
Ly'dian character. That such was the case is shown by the 
invention of coins being ascribed to them, and by the story of 
the tomb of Alyattes. 


NOTES 

1. Herod. 1, 8 seq.; Nic. D.vm. fr. 49 (M.), proliably from 
Xanthus ; Plut. Qn. Gr. 45. There is much disagreement among 
ancient authors with regard to the names and order of succession of 
the last Heraclidae. The story of the ring of Gyges in Pint. Rep. 
2, 359, 10, 612 is quite fabulous.—R. Schubert, Geschichte der 
Konige von Lydien, 1884 ; and now csp. Eadet, La Lydie, Paris, 
1893. Chronology acc. to Xanthus and Herodotus probably as 
follows: accession of Gyges, 699 ; Alyattes III. (Ardys), 663; 
Sadyattes II., 625 ; Alyattes IV., 610 ; Croesus, 561-60. 

2. For the expedition against Magnesia cf. Nic. Dam. fr. 62 (M.) 
It is true that Nic. Dam. does not expre.ssly mention it as northern 
Magnesia. Modern writers consider the taking of Magnesia by 
Gyges to be a myth. For the history of Gyges, for the manner 
and cause of the rise of the Mermnadae and the chronology, cf. 
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Gelzer, Das Zeitalter des Gyges in the RIi. Mus. 30 and 35 ; and esp. 
Radet, La L 3 'die, jiji. 151-186. Eadet considers Gi'Ljes to be the 
inventor of coinage. His programme and that of his siicce.ssors is, 
according to Eadet, “alliance avec les Grecs d’Eurojie, protectorat 
snr les Grecs d’Asie.” The leader of the Cimmerians in their last 
conquest was Lvgdamis, a Carian if we maj' judge b\’ his name, 
Radet, p. 180.—For an account of Assurbanipal, see Smith, History 
of Assurbanipal, p. 64 seq., and Eawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Western Asia, 5, 2, 95 seq. Cf. generally the narrative of 
Mej’er, G. d. A. § 452 .seq. who also, with other writers, con¬ 
siders it probable that the Cimmerians did not come from the east 
to Asia Minor, but by waj' of Thrace, whence they took with them 
the Treres. Conquest of Sardis by the Cimmerians in the reign of 
Ardys, Herod. 1, 6, 15. Cf. ahso Her. 4, 12, and Stein’s note 
thereon. 

3. For the exploits of Sadyattes, Herod. 1, 16, 18 ; Nic. Dam. 
fr. 63 (M.) 

4. For Alyattes, Herod. 1, 16-25, 73 (his tomb 1, 93) ; Nic. 
Dam. fr. 64 (M.); Strab. 14, 646. For the condition of Smyrna, 
cf. Duncker, 2, 440 ; only Kta/jn/Sov need not mean in several public 
places ; it may be only one. The trade of Smyrna was taken over 
by Phocaea; when the latter was destroyed Iq' the Persians, 
Ephesus became important as a commercial citj’, Ramsaj', Asia 
Minor, 62. The coinage of Lydia and the Ionic cities is described 
by Head in the Cat. Brit. Mus. Ionia, Lond. 1892, p. xv. seq. 

5. The battles between the Lj'dians and Medes took place accord¬ 
ing to some in 610 B.c. (.see Duncker, 2, 339), more correctlj’ ace. to 
others in 585. Cf. Me^-er, § 486, the 28th Mac'. 

6. The reign of Croesus i.s placed ly Mover, G. d. A. p. 583, 
in the c'ears 5(i0-4(!. His lii-tory in Herod. 1, 26 seq. The best 
account of the reign of Croe.sus is now that of Eadet, La Lc'die. 

7. Croesus and Alcmaeon, Herod. 6, 125. This stoiy is chrono¬ 
logically as improbable as the meeting between Croesus and .Solon. 
Herod. 1, 30-33; cf. Meyer, G. d. A. § 488. It is no use saj'ing 
that Solon, Thales and Alcmaeon maj- at a pinch be brought into 
personal contact with Croesus ; these stories have a tc'pical value, 
and deserve to be related for that reason ; as also is remarked by 
Eadet, La Lydie, p. 240, in almost identical words, although, as it 
appears, he does not know my book. In the intercourse with 
Croesus, Thales shews the importance of Hellenic philosoplyv, Solon 
that of Hellenic practical wisdom, while Alcmaeon displaj'S a weak 
point in the Hellenic character, which unfortunately recurs only 
too often, the inabilitv to resist the desire of gain, Cioesus, on 
the other hand, as the type of the wealthy barbarian potentate, is 
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quite in his riyht place. The part is afterwards played by Amasis. 
We are right in saying that if the stories are not true, at all events 
they have been well invented. This constitutes an element of 
greatness in Herodotus, that he describes the Hellenic character in 
a more naive fashion than many modern writers, who discover 
ideal motives when very material ones really turned the scale. 
Croesus’ subsequent life at the Persian Court as the exponent of 
Greek wisdom is also a very happy idea. 

8. Some modem works refer to gold and silver coinage of 
Croesus, the existence of which is supposed to be proved, and to be 
due to an innovation introduced by this king, in consequence of 
which eleotrum fell into disuse. It is as well to remark that these 
statements rest upon conjectures, which, however probable they 
may be, have not the force of fact. Gold and silver coins, which 
are ascribed to Croesus, are extant: Coins of the Ancients, I. A. 
13-16 ; the expression Kpourcioi crrarTjpe'i is proved : cf. Poll. 3, 
87, 9, 84 ; but whether the above coins arc' the Kpoicreroi ararP/pe's 
is uncertain, as is the .statement that Clrocsus e.xchanged elpctriim 
for a gold standard. Very often in the.«e matters the latest con¬ 
jectures of specialists are treated as facts by non-.specialists. That 
would not matter if one only knew how far tlie assertion was fact 
and hoiv fir mere liypothesis. 

9. In^crijition of Aaboiied, Pinches in Proc. Soc. Bibl, Arch. 
Nov. 1882, and Transact. S.B.A. 7, 139. The so-called Cylinder 
of Cyrus, Babylonian priests’ inscriptions in honour of Cyrus, 
Rawlinsoii, Cuiteif. Iiisc. of We.st. Asia, .5, 35 and Journ. R. Asiat. 
Soo. 1800. Cf. Evers, Das Emporkomtnen der pers. Maoht unter 
Cyrus, Progr. Knnig.st. Realg. Berl. 1884. For the remodelling of 
the legends of Cyrus by the Greeks, see Bauer, Kyrossage, Wiener 
Akad. 1882. Ansan is believed to be Susiana. 

10. As regards the character of Cyrus, we make the following 
remark.? in opposition to the enthusiastic admiration of Meyer, 

G. d. A. § 506. Cyrus was certainly a great man, and the Persians 
were right in lauding him (.Herod. 3, 160). Napoleon I. was also 
a great ruler, ami Cyrus may be compared with Najioleon in 
energy and ability. But he resembles him also in another 
respect. In Babylon Cyrus assumed the character of a worshipper 
of Marduk and Nabu, and by his treatment of the Jews, whom 
he released from prison, he may have made them believe that he 
was a servant of Jahve. In the same way Napoleon jdayed the 
Mahomnmdan in Egypt. Calculating policy is unmistakable in 
both cases. In spite of this Meyer says of Cyrus that he was 
“without doubt a pious Masilajasiiicr” (worsliijiper of Alinra- 
mazda). There are no proofs, and probability is against it. If he 
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was so in the sense that Napoleon was a good Catholic, we might 
grant the assumption, but that after all is not saying much. We 
would gladly believe in the lofty nature of Cyrus’ character if his 
accommodating proceedings in religious matters did not show that 
he knew how to calculate, and understood the art of creating an 
effect, like Napoleon I. Cyrus is praised as gentle (iraWjp Her. 3, 
89), so too W'as Napoleon when it suited him, and it is evident 
that Cyrus could be gentle from motives of policy. We can only 
make a passing allusion to the similarity of their end, which is 
not merely an external one. That the first Persian kings often 
accommodated themselves to polytheism is noticed by Eadet, La 
Lydie, p. 256, who also points out how Darius, according to the 
inscription of Magnesia (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1889, pp. 538-541), 
worshipped Apollo after the manner of his forefathers. 

11. Duncker has said that hy “the great kingdom” the oracle 
meant bona fide the kingdom of C\tus (4“*, 321), for it certainly 
would not have sacrificed the Spartans, whom it recommended as 
allies. Blit the priests of Delphi, however good geographers they 
might he, could not have known anything of tlie real power of 
Cyrus. Hence in dragging the Spartans into the conflict they 
were exposing them to incalculable dangers. We therefore do not 
do them an injustice if we .assume that they purposely gave an 
ambiguous answer, and it is also not impossible that they preferred 
Lydian gold to the friendship of Sjiarta, for they afterwards jdayed 
a similar part between Persia and Greece. With regard to tlie 
first question of Croesu.s, what he was doing on a certain day 
(Herod. 1, 47), the more modern defenders of the Delphic oracle 
adopt different arguments. Gottling (Abh. 1, 66, 67) attributes a 
profound meaning to the .answer; Duncker ;4'. 316) thinks th.at 
the oracle must have refu'^ed to answer .such a ijiie-tion altogether. 
But if the priests themselves invented the (piestion, as Duncker 
a.ssumes, it could not be of.anlin.siiitablech.aracter; and are we really 
to try to find a deeper signification in tlie utterance of an oracle th.an 
the pious men of antiquity re 2 ')resenleil by Herodotus ? Herodotii-s’ 
idea of the oracle, which depicts it .as contending in cunning with 
mankind KifiSjjXos), must have more value for us than the 
idealized views of the present .age.—Croesus recognized the Sjiaitans 
as the leading power in Greece. 

12. The locvs dii.ssicus for the downfall of the Lydian kingdom 
i.s the account of Herodotus (1, 46, seq.\ to which we may adil 
Ephoriis (fr. 10n\ and Diodorus fExc. Vat. 20 virt.\ who include 
the treachery of Euryb.it.’s, and Nic. D.im. fr. 6.s, who spin., .uit 
the story of the burning in a jiathetic manner. ('te.si.i- (fr. 31, M.) 
gives a totally different account. Xenojdion use.s lleiodutus 
VOL. I / 
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freely. 1, 7 and Polvaen. 6, 6 make use of Herodotus and 

Ctesias. The v.arious accounts are reproduced in detail by Duncker, 
4^, 298 seq. and criticized. The intended burning of Croesus, 
which would have been contrary to Persian custom, appears to be a 
distortion of the fact, that Croesus wished to burn himself as a 
sacrifice for bis nation. Radet, however (La Lydie, p. 256), 
observes with justice, that pure Mazdeism had at that time not 
fully penetrated into the Persian kingdom.—Cf. Meyer, G. d. Alt. 
§ 502, 503, in agreement with whom, as well as with Stein in his 
note to Herodotus, and others, I place the fall of Croesus in 546 
ac. The chronological questions have been treated in recent years 
by many, among others by Budinger and Unger. 

13. The subjection of the Greeks of Asia Minor by the Persians, 
Herod. 1, 141-176. The contest in cunning between the Cymaean 
Aristodicus and the oracle of the Branchidae, Her. 1, 158, 159, is 
interesting. 

14. Sardinia cnjoj'ed an unmerited reputation among the 
Asiatic Greeks in the sixth century. Her. 1, 170; 5, 106, 124 
—an example of a kind of exaggeration not uncommon in times 
when colonization is in great favour. 



CHAPTEE XXIV 

GROWTH OF GREEK rJIILOSOrilY, LITERATURE AND ART IN 
ASIA JIINOR — FIRST STEPS OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE IN GREECE 

In the prewous chapters we have described how the cities 
of Asia Minor endeavoured to maintain themselves against 
the kingdoms of the interior with more or less success. 
Although individual communities perished, yet those that 
remained preserved their national character. The Greeks 
of Asia Minor and the islands—together with those of the 
west — were always, up to the close of the sixth century 
B.C., at the head of the intellectual progress of Hellas.^ In 
a historical age and with real historical characters they 
followed the path which had been first trodden by the dark 
and mysterious figure of Homer. There arose a race of 
singers, the Homeridae, who continued the recitation and the 
completion of the Homeric poems from age to age. Ehap- 
sodists of no particular extraction prosecuted the work. But 
the brilliant example of Homer produced other effects. 
Gifted poets w'ere prompted to treat other portions of the 
legend in epic fashion. The subject of the Trojan war 
remained the main source of attraction. A succession of 
fresh poets, of whose names we have no authentic record, 
celebrated the events which preceded and followed the 
Iliad : the destruction of Troy and the return of the heroes. 
Other epic poems were the Thebais, the Oedipodeia and the 
Epigoni. 
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The story of Heracles presented also an excellent subject 
for narrative poetry. One brief episode of his life was 
the taking of Oechalia, on which occasion Heracles killed 
Eurytus and carried off his daughter lole ; probably the 
hero’s end was also described in it. Peisander of Cameirus 
recited the whole history of Heracles in the seventh century 
B.O. ; the Corinthian legends were narrated by Eumelus, who 
took part in the founding of Syracuse about 735 B.C. The 
ancients were of opinion that all these poems were inferior 
to those of Homer, i.e., to the Iliad and the Odyssey. Their 
contents only have been preserved in the heroic legends of 
the Greeks, the verses themselves are lost. 

The oldest form of poetry was undoubtedly the hymn to 
the god; but none of these hymns have come down to us. 
But when narrative poetry became predominant, a new form 
was given to the hymn, which became a narrative of the 
deeds of the god; the deity was also anthropomorphized in 
its worship. Of the hymns which are ascribed to Homer, 
several are still extant; they evidently originated in Ionia 
and the Ionic islands of the Aegean. 

The epic poetry of the Greeks may be roughly styled the 
poetry of the monarchical age. It depicts in the main the 
mode of life and institutions of that period, and was for the 
most part composed in the time of the kings. With the 
supremacy of the aristocracy, a new branch of the poetic art, 
the lyric, appears on the scene. Aristocracy, as opposed to 
monarchy, is based on the idea that special honour is not due 
to the individual at the head of the state alone, but that the 
share, which the leaders of the nation really have in the 
government, should also be expressed in externals. The 
subjective element is a prominent factor in the aristocratic 
constitution, and this element is also the essence of lyric 
poetry. And just as aristocracy did not take the place of 
monarchy suddenly and abruptly, but gradually grew out of 
it, so rve find a connecting link in Greek poetry between epic 
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and lyric verse, appealing at the moment when the epic 
vein becomes exhausted, and marking the transition clearly 
in point of form. This link is elegiac poetry, which adds 
the pentameter to the hexameter of heroic verse. The first 
notable elegiac poet was Callinus of Ephesus. When the 
Cimmerians from the northern coasts of the Black Sea 
threatened the maritime cities of Ionia, he incited his 
countrymen to a brave defence. We have already mentioned 
other elegiac poets or shall refer to them subsequently; we 
must now devote some space to the first and greatest lyric 
poet of Greece, Archilochus. By the ancients he was placed 
almost in the same rank with Homer, another reason for 
regretting that only unimportant fragments of his works have 
come down to us. He was a Parian, son of a priest of 
Demeter Thesmophorus, named Telesicles, at whose instiga¬ 
tion the island of Thasos was colonized. Archilochus does 
not appear to have gone thither at once, but he certainly took 
part in the settlement of the Colophonians, who founded Siris 
on the Gulf of Tarentura. Afterwards he proceeded to 
Thasos, where, however, he was not happy. Ho took part 
in the struggles of the colonists against their enemies on the 
mainland, and refers to them in his poems, but in the tone of 
a superior man, who is bound to fight without feeling any 
great inclination thereto. His poems treat of fighting, but 
also of drinking when on duty; he criticizes the appearance 
and bearing of his leaders, and consoles himself for the loss of 
his shield with the hope of getting a better one. Events in 
Paros provided him with the material for his most famous 
poems, which were in iambic metre. In these satires his most 
severe attack was on Lveambes . who had promised Archi¬ 
lochus his daughter Neobule in marriage, but afterwards gave 
the preference to a wealthier suitor. The father and daughter 
were said to have hanged themselves in despair. Archilochus 
fell in a war with Naxos by the hand of a certain Calonda s 
(about CGI B.C.), on whom the Pythia imposed the duty of 
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propitiating the soul of the dead man, because he had killed 
a poet so beloved by the gods. Archilochus also wrote 
hymns. 

But the composition of hymns, not in the epic stylo of the 
Homeric hymns, but merely as songs of praise, was practised 
chiefly by the Aeolians in Lesbos. The first of these Aeolian 
hymn-writers was Terpander (seventh century B.c.) On one 
occasion, when the Spartans were quarrelling, the Delphic 
oracle bade them let the harp of Terpander sound in their 
midst. The remedy was successful, and the sacred music 
restored concord. Terpander invented a regular choral song 
divided into strophes. In Sp.arta a special opportunity for 
the performance of choral music was furnished by the festival 
of the Carneia, celebrated in August in honour of Apollo, at 
which a poetical competition also took place. Terpander won 
the prize, and ever afterwards the question was first asked 
whether there was a singer from Lesbos present, in order that 
he might sing before the other competitors, Arion , a later 
poet than Terpander, was also a Lesbian, from Methymna. 
He was the first to apply the choral song specially to the 
service of Dionysus, and was considered a master of the 
dithyrambic form. He also acquired fame in foreign 
countries, notably in pleasure-loving Corinth, a result of the 
cheerful character of his poetry. The poetical art was 
beginning to adorn the courts of the tyrants. 

The representatives of purely subjective lyric poetry 
lingered longest in Lesbos, in the persons of the gifted 
Alcaeus and the passionate Sappho. Alcaeus was of noble 
race, and a brother of the leaders of the nobility who, with 
the aid of Pittacus, overthrew and killed the tyrants of 
Mytilene about the year 610 b.c. He fought under Pittacus 
against the Athenians on the Hellespont in defence of the 
fortress of Achilleiura. Pittacus slew the Olympian victor 
Phrynon in single combat, and thus saved the Lesbian 
citadel. Alcaeus, however, in his flight threw away his 
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shield, and afterwards, like Archilochus, ridiculed the loss in 
his poems, and mocked the wise and brave Pittacus. The 
poems of Alcaeus consist of outpourings of the heart on 
politics, love and wine. Of all trees, he sings, the vine should 
first he planted;—in this as in many other points, as well as 
in the confession of having thrown away his shield, he was 
imitated afterwards by Horace. As it was Pittacus who 
decreed that crimes committed in a state of drunkenness 
should receive double punishment, we can easily understand 
that Alcaeus felt antipathy to the legislator from the first. 

Sappho of Mytilene competed with Alcaeus for the prize ' 

of lyric verse. Love was the principal theme of her poetry. 

A legend widely circulated in antiquity relates that when her 
love was scorned by Phaon she threw herself from the 
Leucadian rock into the sea. That a woman of gentle birth 
like Sappho could win and retain universal respect as a com¬ 
poser of songs of a highly personal character, shows the 
jieculiarly exalted position held by women in certain parts of 
Greece at that period. 

If we follow the development of poetry still further, and 
in the first place return to Ionia and its elegiac poetry, we see 
that, while Callinus and Archilochus, with all their tendency 
to enjoy life, still retained a good deal of energy, the latter 
element begins gradually to fail in poetry, Simonides of 
Samos draws the moral that man has no power to shape his 
destiny, and that he can but await the future with calmness. 

His satire on women is famous. Mimnermus of Colophon 
struck a vigorous note when he urged his countrymen to 
resist the Lydians by dwelling on their ancient valour. But 
Ionia succumbed, and most of the fragments we still have of 
Mimnermus are devoted to praise of the enjoyment of life. 

Phocylides of Miletus lived somewhat later; he was a gnomic 
poet, who, in a truly Greek spirit, sets up the golden mean as 
the one thing needful. Hipponax of Ephesus was a satirist, 
who lived in poverty at Clazomenae; he was deformed, and a 
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butt for the mockery of his neighbours, but repaid them with 
similar or even better coin. He belonged to that class of 
poets who, when they suffer hunger, thirst, and cold, do not 
fail to inform the rich of it in their verse. 

From the beginning of the sixth century B.c. poetry is 
often pressed into the service of morality. The poetical art 
itself assumes a didactic character. Even where it is purely 
narrative, as in Homer, it still seeks to edify. In those times 
there was no division of aims; each art was at the service of 
the whole man, and thus moral instruction was never excluded. 
The poetry of Hesiod still further developed this characteristic. 
In later times the paths diverged. The epic and many of the 
lyric poets aim less at instruction, the elegiac poets more so, 
when amatory poetry happens not to be their special subject. 
It had always been the custom to put ma.xims of practical 
tvisdom in as brief a form as possible; the Greeks called these 
gnomai. Such gmmai could attain the desired brevity by 
being composed in verse. But this form was also soon dis¬ 
carded, for although at first it had been an aid to brevity, yet 
under certain circumstances it led to useless prolixity. A 
gnome laconically expressed in prose gradually came into 
favour in Greece. People also became accustomed to see 
wisdom in the conduct of those who, while paying little or - 
no regard to beauty of expression, brought the principles 
of philosophy to bear on their practical life. 

Even the noblest aspirations of the mind are liable to the 
influence of certain tendencies, which at times partake of the 
nature of fashion. About the year 600 b.c. a general craving 
for instruction in w'hat was expedient and right arose through¬ 
out Greece. Eeligion in Greece never maintained its position 
by means of dogma; it was and remained a means of winning 
the favour of the gods. But it was seen that another and 
perhaps surer road to happiness lay in a rightly-ordered life. 
How to arrive at this wms felt by all and known to many, but 
it was given to few to find a short and concise expression for 
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wbat all admitted in silence, and these few could only speak 
with authority when they themselves were bright examples 
of the truth of their doctrine. About the year 600 B.C. there 
existed a not inconsiderable number of men of this stamp. 
They were called the "Wise Men, and, because a definite 
number rounds off an expression of this kind well, they 
received the appellation of the Seven Wise Men. Of course 
only some of these Seven were recognized absolutely as such; 
stars of the first magnitude are patent to all, but lesser lights 
shine with more equal brilliancy, and hence some placed one 
and some another among the Seven. A later age measured 
them by a special ethical standard, and modified the old 
opinions. The Delphic oracle had from the outset made 
itself an organ of public opinion in this respect; its general 
aim had been to secure for religion an influence on practical 
life, and for a long time it had done good by constantly 
inculcating circumspection and moderation. Thales was by 
common consent placed at the head of the Seven; we shall 
refer to him presently. Pittacus generally came next, and 
after him Bias of Priene, a man of considerable activity in 
politics, who was the most successful in clothing his wisdom 
in brief sentences, such as : AVisdom is the fairest possession— 
Begin slowly but persevere well in rvliat thou hast begun— 
The man who cannot endure misfortune is unfortunate—If 
thou hast done a good deed, attribute it to the gods. Solon 
the Athenian came next; and aftei' him, according to an old- 
established view, Cleobulus of Lindu.s, who ruled over his 
city as king, tyrant, or aesymnetes, rebuilt the Athenian 
temple in Lindus, and composed poems and enigmas. The 
sixth was Cheilon of Sparta, a man who had done good 
service to the Spartan state; and the seventh Periander of 
Corinth. Plato, however, refused to admit Periander as 
worthy of universal honour, and substituted for him a com¬ 
paratively unknown Alalian, named Myson, whom the Delphic 
god once declared to be the wisest of mankind. 
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Among others included in the number of the Seven were 
Pherecydes of Syrus, the teacher of Pythagoras ; a certain 
Aristodemus of Spai ta; the famous seer Epimenides of Crete; 
and lastly, a wise Scydhian, named Anacharsis. The majority 
of these wise men belong to the eastern Greeks, and the 
Seven are so distributed that two are given to Ionia, one 
to Aeolia, one to the Dorian island of Ehodes, and one to each 
of the three'great cities of Greece proper, Sparta, Athens, and 
Corinth. This explains the admission of Periander into the 
worthy company. Corinth could not produce a better man! 
This group of wise men is a counterpart of the brilliant circle 
which met in Sicyon under the roof of Cleisthenes. The west 
had not yet turned its wisdom to account, for there is no 
western Greek among the Seven ; and, strange to say, Athens 
wins distinction in both spheres, for elegance in the persons of 
a Philaid and an Alcmaeonid, for wisdom in that of the Nelid 
Solon. 

But the age in which the Greek nation paid special honour 
to the men who succeeded in making their wisdom of practical 
utility for civic life, also witnessed the formation of purely 
theoretical science. Its founder was Thales, who was at once 
the first wise man and the first philosopher of Greece {sojphos 
and philosophoH). Thales, son of Hexamius, came of an old 
noble stock, the family of the Thelidae. He appears to have 
lived about 624-546. He is said to have acquired his know¬ 
ledge of natural science during a stay in Egypt, which, in 
view of the relations between Egypt and Miletus, is credible 
enough." He measured the height of the Pyramids by their 
shadow, studied the relative size and the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and was the first to inform the Greeks that the moon 
received its light from the sun, and to tell them the cause of 
eclipses of the sun. He is said to have predicted an eclipse of 
the sun in a certain year, apparently that which took place 
during a battle between the Lydians and Medes, consequently 
the year 585 B.c. His scientific reputation is illustrated by 
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the following anecdote ;—having ohserved from the heavenly 
signs that the next olive harv'est would be a very plentiful one, 
he rented all the oil-presses in Miletus and Chios beforehand, and 
afterwards, when the demand for them became so great, sublet 
them at a high rental, simply to show that a philosopher can 
make money if he likes. But Thales did not only endeavour 
to explain unconnected natural phenomena, he went a step 
further. He propounded a theory of the origin of the uni¬ 
verse, which makes him the first philosopher in the strict sense 
of the word, the father of that particular kind of wisdom 
which may be loved and striven for but can never be attained. 
With Thales begins the history of the endeavours of mankind 
to reduce the inconceivable into language. To explain a thing 
is to state its cause and consequently its origin. Thales set 
to work to investigate the origin of the world and especially 
that of the earth. He affirmed that everything proceeded 
from water. In making this assertion, he put forward nothing 
which clashed with the prevailing ideas of the Greeks, for, 
according to their poetical views, Oceanus was one of the oldest 
of created beings, from whom nearly everything proceeded. 
According to Thales the earth floats upon the waters, which 
produce earthquakes. Here also he is in agreement with the 
popular notion of the earthshaker Poseidon. 

His attempts to penetrate the secrets of nature were con¬ 
tinued by a younger contemporary and fellow-countryman, 
Anaximander. The latter devoted himself chiefly to geome¬ 
trical experiments, made sundials in the Babylonian fashion, 
and was the first to draw coast outlines upon a tablet. Accord¬ 
ing to him the earth stands motionless in the centre of the 
universe, the stars are fixed in their spheres and revolve round 
the earth with them. Anaximander would not admit water as 
the primary element, but reverted to the ancient conception 
of chaos. From nature in a state of chaos proceeded first heat 
and cold; the fusion of these t%vo produced fluidity, which, by 
means of fire, generated air, water and earth. Fluidity was a 
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kind of primeval mud from which living creatures were formed ; 
they were originally fish-like in character, Anaximander was 
the first to publish his views on nature in a special treatise. 

The third, but somewhat younger philosopher, Anaximenes, 
was likewise a Jlilesian. He was born about 575 B.c. Specu¬ 
lation on the origin and evolution of theuniverse, which had been 
only a part of the work of Thales and Anaximander, was his main 
subject. He was not satisfied with the conclusions of either of 
his predecessors. His theory was that air is the true principle 
of life. Anaximenes was the last of the Ionic philosophers. 
In later times Heracleitus of Ephesus followed in their foot¬ 
steps, but went far beyond them. 

But Ionia was also the birthplace of geography and history. 
Anaximander’s geographical map was improved by Hecataeus 
of Miletus, who added a treatise on the earth, its seas, rivers, 
products, inhabitants and towns, with the title “ A Journey 
round the Earth ” {ges periodos). History began with the logo- 
graphers, who collected and continued in prose the poetical and 
popular records of the past history of countries, nations and 
cities. In the poems of the Hesiodic school, genealogical coher¬ 
ence had been the chief point; isolated poets, such as Eumelus 
the Corinthian, had begun to relate local legends. Subsequently 
Mimnermus had celebrated the exploits of the Colophonians and 
Smyrnaeans against King Gyges with a view more to glorifying 
the cities than individual families, and so had treated his 
subject almost historically, as was afterwards done by Xeno¬ 
phanes of Colophon in his narrative of the founding of his 
native city. The foundations of real history were thus laid. 

It began, as is supposed, with a Milesian named Cadmus, who 
lived about the middle of the sixth century b.c., and is said to 
have related the founding of Miletus and other Ionian cities. His 
successors in the art of historical composition bring us some¬ 
what beyond the chronological limits which ive fixed for this 
chapter, for however vague the dates of the following logo- 
graphers may be, it is certain that they extend into the period 
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of the Persian ivars. Charon produced a historical work 
upon his native city Lampsacus, and, like Dionysus of Miletus, 
treated Persian historj^ while the Lydian Xanthus chose as his 
subject the history of his native country. Acusilaus of Argos 
belonged to Greece proper, but Hippys of Rhegium is the first 
of the western historians. The most important of the logo- 
graphers, however, was Hecataeus of Miletus, whom we have 
just noted as the first geographer of Greece, and who played a 
not unimportant part as a politician at the time of the Ionic 
revolt. His history bears the characteristic title of genealogies. 
He begins with Deucalion and Hellen, thus proving himself 
a genuine disciple of the Hesiodic school, and relates, prob¬ 
ably from his own imagination, the story of the descendants 
of Deucalion in his first book; in the second, that of the Hera- 
clidae; in the third, that of the heroes of the Peloponnese; 
and in the fourth, that of the Greeks in Asia Minor. Although 
Hecataeus claimed to be of divine origin (in the fifteenth 
generation!) he did not believe all that was told him about 
the heroes of the past. He was the father of the rationalistic 
movement which was styled Euhemerism in later times. The 
hair-splitting, which is characteristic of the Greeks, is generally 
supposed to begin with Euripides or the Sophists; some find 
it even in Herodotus; but Hecataeus refines and subtilizes, 
and he certainly was not the first to do so. It was part of the 
Greek mind, and the Greeks would not have achieved what 
they did if they had not been a curious, critical and argu¬ 
mentative people. The last of the logographers, Hellanicus of 
Mytilene, belongs entirely to the fifth century; he is a link be¬ 
tween the old style and the new, which begins with Herodotus. 

However much we may sympathize with the Phocaeans, 
who preferred to fly to foreign shores rather than remain 
in their homes under a Persian protectorate, yet we cannot 
but do justice to the peaceful and patient Milesians, whose 
civilization must have been of a far more comprehensive 
kind than that of the Phocaeans. The Milesians first proved 
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that they could fight, and then accepted favourable terms, 
which were afterwards repeatedly confirmed by the bar¬ 
barians ; and they did so in order that they might devote 
all their energies to their commerce, a commerce the extent 
and activity of which we can hardly exaggerate. If there 
were people in Miletus who had racial connections, relatives 
and friends in the Crimea, in Sinope and in Egypt, and had 
perhaps themselves lived in one or the other of these distant 
countries, if the Milesians had not only visited these eastern 
lands, but knew those of the west as well—for Sybaris was 
a second home to them, and many a Milesian had accompanied 
Sybarite or Etruscan merchants to the shores of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, where they had come into contact with Carthaginians, 
Ligurians, Celts, Iberians, perhaps even with the then obscure 
Eomans — must not this intercourse with the most remote 
countries and the most varied nationalities have given a power¬ 
ful stimulus to the minds of men who had a turn for scientific 
investigation! It is therefore not surprising that Miletus, 
which of all Greek cities had perhaps the largest connection 
with foreign countries, was the first home of Greek natural 
science, Greek geography and history, and Greek philosophy; 
but none the less must we count it a glory of the Milesian 
people and the Milesian government, that they encouraged all 
this intellectual activity. The whole trade of Miletus no 
doubt bore the same proportion to that of any single Phoeni¬ 
cian city as Greek commerce in general did to Phoenician, 
but what far greater service has been rendered by Miletus to 
intellectual progress than by any Phoenician city ! It was the 
Athens of the age preceding the Persian wars. 

We must now devote our attention to Greek art, which we 
left in its first uncertain stages of development in the pre- 
Homeric and pre-Doric period. We do not meet with it again 
till the end of the seventh century, apart from specimens of 
pottery, many of which must be older, and passing over for a 
moment literary tradition, which furnishes nothing but names. 
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We find it once more in the ruins of temples, in sculpture, and 
vase-paintings. Of these many belong to the western half of 
the Greek world, the political history of which we have not 
yet taken up. Yet it seems better not to divide a connected 
subject, but to bring together in this place the little that is to 
he said of the history of Greek art before the beginning of the 
fifth century, for it certainly spread from the east westwards. 

It is clear that Greek art received its impulse from the East, 
hut equally evident that it succeeded in attaining independence 
at an early date, and that it worked on its own lines and with 
its own creative methods. The impulse came partly from 
Phoenicia and partly from Asia Minor, but the closer connec¬ 
tion with the latter made the influence of Asia Minor of more 
importance. In the designs of the vase-paintings and in the 
technique of the sculpture we can discern the transition from 
Asiatic to Greek art, but not in the architecture. Greek 
architecture confronts us in history almost like Greek poetry, 
as a divinity sprung full-grown from the brain of the artist. 

The transition from the art of Asia Minor to that of Greece 
is most clearly marked in the decoration of pottery, which 
represents alone the whole field of the important art of 
painting. We have already, in discussing the remains of 
Mycenae, referred to the vases called after that city, and to 
those ornamented with geometrical figures. Chalcidian and 
Melian pottery has of late attracted attention, hut it is not of 
so much importance as the Corinthian and Asiatic styles. The 
decoration of these vases is taken direct from the countries 
about the Euphrates. Rosettes, fantastic animals and winged 
men remind us of Assyria. On the larger vessels the decora¬ 
tions are in bands either of animals or men, and also mytho¬ 
logical subjects. The ground of these vases is usually yellow, 
and the figures of various colours. Next we have, in the 
sixth century, vases with black figures on a red ground, with 
excellent mythological pictures from the cycle of legends of 
Dionysus, Heracles, Theseus, and the Trojan war. The Pana- 
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thenaic amphorae belong to this class. Towards the close 
of the sixth century appear vases with red figures on a black 
ground. Some of the black-figured vases are masterpieces of 
art, as, for instance, the Francois vase at Florence, the work 
of Ergotimus and Clitias.^ 

The history of Greek plastic art begins with the mythical 
Daedalus, who was supposed to have been a native of Athens, 
but left behind him traces of his activity as a sculptor and 
architect in many places, both Greek and barbarian. He was 
the first to give statues the semblance of life, and to detach 
the legs and the arms. He represents the earliest stage of 
development of his art, from the idol in the form of a pillar to 
figures really resembling a human being. We find schools of art 
in Samos and Chios in the second half of the seventh century— 
in Samos, Ehoecus and his son Theodoru-s, who distinguished 
themselves as architect.s, and are said to have invented the art 
of casting bronze; in Chios the fandly of artists is still more 
numerous ; Melas, his son Micciade.s, his grandson Archermiis, 
and his great-grandsons Bupalis and Athenis, were all sculptors. 
Glaucus of Chios is said to have invented the art of soldering 
iron. Crete, which at that period was very fond of art, pos¬ 
sessed the sculptors Scyllis and Dijwenus, who transferred 
their skill to the Peloponncse, where Sicyon became their 
headquarters. Interest in art became general in the Polo- 
ponnese ; we find even two Laconians, Dontas and Dorycleidas, 
mentioned as sculptors. A special impulse was given to 
sculpture by Olympia, where it became customary to erect the 
statues of successful athletes, which at first were stiff, like the 
old idols, but afterwards gradually assumed more natural atti¬ 
tudes. The masters of the Sicyonian, Argive and Aeginetan 
schools do not belong to the period now under consideration. 
Athens also does not take the important position which she 
held in the fifth century. It is known, however, that after 
Hippias left Athens the free citizens had bronze statues by 
Antenor erected in the citadel to the two tyrannicides, Har- 
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nioclius and Aristogeiton, ivhicli were afterwards carried away 
by Xerxes. As famous works of this period we must mention 
the chest of Cypselus at Olympia, and the richly ornamented 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae by Bathycles of Magnesia, on 
the Maeander. 

But the history of Greek plastic art is fortunately not 
merely a record of these names. Me also possess a consider¬ 
able number of works which are traced to this epoch, and give 
us an idea of what the peiiod before the year .")00 could 
achieve. Many of these have been known for some time, 
others, especially those of Greece jirojici', haie been brought 
to light by the excavations of the la.st decades. The metopes 
of Selinus have been known to us for si.xty years ; those on 
the oldest temple (known as C) betray an imperfect sense of 
the proper proportion of the parts of the body ; while those 
of the temple known as F remind ns of the Aeginetan marbles. 
Some reliefs found afterwards at Sparta are of a similar 
character, but of less importance. A series of figures of naked 
youths, which may pass for images of Apollo (like tlie Apollo 
of Orchomenus and the Apollo of Thera in Athens, and the 
Apollo of Tenea in Munich), reveal the spirit of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian school, which was influenced by Scyllis and I)ipoenu.s. 
Among the archaic statues lately discovered in I'clos, wo find 
a very ancient Artemis, which reminds us of the holy xoiuki 
or woollen images, and a running winged figure of a woman, 
probably representing a Xike, which posse.sses a double interest 
for us by reason of its lieing in all probability the work of the 
sculptor Archermus, who is known to have been the first to 
produce a winged MiM The figures on the frieze at Assos 
and the seated statues of the sacred road from Miletus to the 
temple of Apollo at Branchidae (which are unfortunately in 
a bad state of preservation), are of value as monuments of 
archaic art. But the Attic specimens arc particularly interest¬ 
ing, sepulchral monuments with figures of the dead, the most 
noteworthy of which is the statue of Aristion by Aristoclcs, 
VOL. I 2 A 
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preserved in the Theseum, and fragments of other statues and 
reliefs, especially the statues recently found on the Acropolis. 
On the faces ^ve notice the stereotyped smile of the Aeginetan 
statues, which may^ be regarded as an attemjjt on the part of 
the Greeks to give a life-like cxprcs.sion to the face. AVo can 
only refer briefly here to the quantity of terra-cotta objects 
found in all jiarts of Greece, in which the treatment of the 
facial expression is of great interest. The publications of 
Kekule will gradually enlighten us further on this subject. 
It is also out of the question to study in detail here the wealth 
of art revealed by the coins of this period. In this field 
western Greece already distinguishes itself more than eastern 
or central Greece. By the year 500 u.c. Greek sculpture had 
reached the threslwld of its highest achievement, which it was 
about to cross under the influence of the feelings aroused by 
the groat national war. 

The position with regard to our knowledge of Greek archi¬ 
tecture is a peculiar one. We cannot here, as in the plastic 
art, trace on the various rem.ains the gradual progress from 
humble beginnings to the highest perfection, although from a 
historical point of 5’iew it would bo of e\en greater imjiortance 
to be able to do so. For architecture is not like the plastic an 
imitative art, but a purely creative one. It has forms peculiar 
to itself, and the question arises—How were they arrived at 1 
A\'e find the different styles of Greek architecture in a state 
of almost complete development; the preparatory stages are 
lacking. But wc can perfectly well comprehend the nature of 
Greek architecture. The moving principle is the column. In 
point of form the styles are divided into Doric and Ionic; 
for the Corinthian is hut a development of the latter. The 
Doric style has a lofty simplicity, showzr by tlie absence of a 
■special base and by the unadorned capital; the Ionic has more 
elegance : a diA'orsified base, a slenderer shaft, and a more 
elaborate capital; the entablature of the columns is also more 
varied, but we miss the beautiful tiiglyphs and metopes. 
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The Doric style ivith its greater severiD' (masculine as con- 
trastecl with the feminine Ionic) gives the impression of 
greater originality. It is liighly prolialile that the Doric 
style was the result of Egyptian, and the Ionic more of 
Asiatic influence. What are called proto-Doric columns have 
been pointed out in Egypt. The characteristic clement of the 
Ionic capital, the volute, is a very ancient mode of decoration, 
and appears sometimes single and sometimes double, as in 
the Ionic column. In its single form we meet with it on the 
roof of the thesaurus at Orchomenus di.scovercd by Schliemann, 
and in its double form on the gold plates of ^Mycenae. Hut to 
apply this well-known kind of decoration to columns in such 
a way that it fits them as if it were specially created for them 
(as theorists have proved to their sati.sfaction), marks the 
inventive genius of Greek art.'* 

AVe now approach a ntimber of questions which have long 
been discussed but cannot yet be settled. AVere the Greek 
styles originally invented for wooden building.s? This cannot 
be proved. It is true that many parts of the normal Greek 
temple look like a stone imitation of what was originally built 
in wood; but other portions do not fit in with the theory. 
The most recent inve.stigations make it probable that the walls 
of the tcmjiles were often built of unbaked tiles dried in the 
■sun. Another question concerns the hi.story of Greek archi¬ 
tecture during that period of which remains have been 
preserved, in other word.s, the chronological classification of 
extant monument.s. .Since the time of Senqtcr his theory of 
a division of the Doric style into periods has found favoui', 
■starting from the lax archaic and proceeding to the .strict 
archaic, etc. Unfortunately the theory rests too much on 
unknown quantitie.s, with the re.sult that the divi.sion into 
periods is on a more elaborate scale thari i.s warranted ly the 
materials, and consequently renders us little as.sistancc in 
gaining a clearer idea of the few monuments that remain to us. 
The remains of tenqiles belonging to the peiiod under 
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discussion are in the Doric stylo. This may be due to the 
fact that the Doric style was more in vogue than the Ionic at 
that time. In any case, the Doric style was the favourite one 
in the west. The Ionic is said to have first come into use 
about the beginning of the sixth century B.C., at the restora¬ 
tion of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus ; yet there can be 
no doubt that it is of higher antiquity. Strange to say, the 
architects of the Ephesian temple were Cretans, Chersijrhron 
of Cnossus and his son Metagenes. The building was of vast 
extent, more than 400 feet long, and over 200 feet in breadth ; 
it was a dipteros, i.e. provided with a double peristyle of 
separate columns. The lonians had probably gazed on its 
colos.sal prototypes in Egypt and so been inspired with the 
ide.a of imitating them. The rem.ains that liavo been lately 
discovered of the temple belong to the time of its recon¬ 
struction, after the famous fire at the birth of Alexander. 
Another equally colos.sal building was the temple of Hera in 
Samos, begun by the Samian Ehoecus and completed by 
Polycrates. There were other colossal tom])lo.s of that jioriod 
in Clarus, Phocaea and Branchidac. The principal divinities 
of Asia [Minor wore meant to inhabit .splendid dwellings; and 
Peisistratus wished to erect a no less colos.sal temple to the 
Oly^mpian Zeus at Athen.s. In the west, wc find few records 
of the building of temples, hut some grand ruins, all in the 
Doric style, and in places which became unimportant at an 
early date in .antiquity and have long since become desolate. 
The remains of two temples arc found in the swamp., of 
Metapontum ; at Pacstum (Poseidonia) there arc three, all 
in an excellent .=tato of preservation, and presenting an im¬ 
posing spectacle in the desert plain surrounded by' mountains 
and the sea. At Syracuse there are also two on the site of 
Orty'gia, liut the eflect is spoiled by' the modem edifices, of 
which they actually form a part; a third, standing in the 
open, has barely two columns remaining. The ruins of 
Selinus are on the grandest scale of all, and have proved of 
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great importance in the liistoiy of art; they liave not, how¬ 
ever, been sufficiently studied from an architectural point of 
view. Some remains of temples in Corfu and at Corinth are 
considered to be the oldest Doric buildings extant. 


NOTES 

1. For the contents of this chapter I niu.-t refer iny readers to 
the .'•peciiil works on the history of (Irei'k literatiue, pliilo^ophy 
and art, which are ijuoted in the Introduction. 

2. The intlueiice of the ea.-l uu Cheek ciiltiiiv in the .sixth 
eeiitury I! C. niil^t tint he estimated too lightly. 'J’he Greeks were 
eager for knowledge, and the east was aheatl of Greece in the 
various hrauclies of science. Tlie Greeks were settled all along the 
fringe of the continent, in the interior of whieli a more advanced 
civilization prevailed. dVliy should they not have endeavoured to 
make themselves acapiainted with it ? Every country did not elo.se 
its doors to strangers ; Egypt had cia.sed to do so in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, and the countiiea rouinl the Euphrates did not do .so, as far as 
we know. If wi' posse.-s .so little information ahout the travels of 
learned or curious Greeks to Bahylon or Egypt, it is hecau-e the 
history of iiidivicluals generally, even of important persrms, in those 
times is so little Icnov n to us, partly because of tlie scantiness of 
the records, and jiartlv because it was nut the custom to record 
such tilings in tho=e days. 

3. The recent exiavations of the ilehrU on the Acropolis at 
Athens, which date from the ilestruction wrought by the Persians, 
have fui'iiishcd iiiaiiy eontrihutioiis to the hi'torv of the earlie.st 
styles of case-painting. 

4. The Liiiic capital, cf. Puchstein, Da.s ionischc Kapitell, Beil. 
dVedelmanusprogramiii, IS,'17. The hcginiiiiigs of the cajiital are, 
as it ajipears to me, to be ioiiml on a fantastic decorative pillar in 
a painting hehmgiiig to a tomb of the old Egyptian empire : Perrot 
and Chipiez, I. tig. 317. Still more clo'cly allied to the Ionic 
capital is one on a monnment of S22 n.c. discovered at Sijipar 
(Babylonia); sec F. ihnnmcl, Gc'ch. Bahyhm-Assyr. Perl. 1S8.5 
(copy of it at ]>. ."dUi ', But tliis sjpccimcii, in whndi the cajiital 
serves as a base of the column, is a long way removed fruin the 
harmony of Greek art. 



CHAPTER XXV 

GREATER GREECE AND SICILY ; THEIR ROLITICS AND THEIR 
CIVILIZATION 

As ivc aro tracing tbe steps by wliicli the Creek intellect 
mountoJ from a lower to a liigher stage of cii'ilizatioii, we 
must now turn our attention to the western division of the 
Greek world. 

In Italy there arose two centres of Greek life, the Bay of 
Naples and the Gulf of Tarentiini. To these must be added 
the Greek cities in what is now called Calabria, which were, 
liowevcr, more closely united with Sicily than with the other 
Italian colonie.s. Yet we find frequent intercourse between the 
secoml group, consi.sting chiefly of Tarcntinn, IMetapontum, 
Sybaris and Crotona, and the third group, the principal 
members of which were Locri and lihegiuin, while Cyme and 
Naples hold aloof, especially in politic.s, both from the cities 
of the Tarentine Gulf and from those of the southern extremity 
of Italy. This is a result of the formation of this part of 
Italy, the long ifdge of which gathers into a large group of 
mountains ju.'-t east of Campania. Thi.s range separates the 
Apulian plain from that of Campania ; and here were the 
headquarters of the people.s who sidisequently became the 
masters of the Greeks of Lower Italy. If we a.sk why Greek 
colonization should have turned in the direction of these 
three jiarticular districts, wo shall find that there wore two 
reasons, the nature of the countries occupied, and the 
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character of the races which the Greeks found inhabiting 
them. The former must have had some attraction for the 
Greeks, while the latter must either have not assumed a 
very hostile attitude towards them, or must have been easily 
held in check by them. Both these conditions were found 
together only at these three points. Bays, islands and 
peninsulas— necessities of life to Greek sailors — were most 
conspicuous in Campania, and in a lesser degree at Tarcn- 
tum, while the district now called Calabria, with its pro¬ 
montories and small bays, presented a coast-line at all events 
somewhat similar to that of Greece. Of the aborigines 
encountered by the Greeks, the INIessapii were, it is true, not 
unwarlike, but they were also not far remoA'cd from the 
Greeks in civilization and customs, and were consecpiently 
ready to accejit their higher culture by degrees. The Chone.s, 
Oonotrians and Sicols, farther west, were less warlike, and 
ofl'ered no great resistance to the Greeks. Finally the Oscans 
in Campania only profited by the commercial connection with 
the Greeks settled on their coast, without conceding to them 
any imlitical intluenco. The friendly intercourse of Cyme 
and Naples with the interior was, however, very considerable. 
The absence of the two above-mentioneil conditions, viz. a 
district suited by nature for Greek colonization, and peace¬ 
fully disposed inhabitants, prevented the Greeks from getting 
a footing farther north on the Tynhenian Sea. Here the 
coast from Orbitello to l’iomI)ino with its two beautiful jwo- 
montories and the islands of (liglio and Elba in front of them, 
reminding one of the Bay of Naples with Capri and Ischia, 
would have been very suitable for Hellenic colonization, but 
it was inhabited by the Etruscans, who were too powerful to 
submit to foreign merchants becoming po.ssessorsof independent 
cities within their territoiy. Hence no colonies were founded 
there which could be regarded a.s regular Greek cities. But 
no one c.'iu say bow many scattered Greek .settlements or small 
Greek communities may not have e.xistcd even in this region. 
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In Sicily the (Ireeks had taken possession chietiy of the 
eastern and soutliern districts. In the cast there are several 
veiy good harbours, while in the south there ai'e none, and 
yet tliree largo and j)owerfnl cities, Gela, Agrigentiim and 
Selinus were founded there. On the north coast there were 
only a few Greek settlements, while the Greeks were entirely 
cut oti’ from the west, for the Phoenicians were concentrated 
in the north-west, and near them another peo})le of Asiatic 
origin long maintained their independence, the Elymi, who 
possessed Mount Eryx, celebrated for its worship of Aphro¬ 
dite, the city of Segesta, famous for its ruins, and the little 
town of Entella. Besides the Phoenicians and Elymi, there 
existed in Sicily two great races, the Sicani in the west, and 
the Sicels in the east, both of Italian origin. They were 
soon forced to give up most of their territory on the coa.st 
to the Greeks; in the interior they long remained more or 
less iiidcpeuclont, although they could not escape from the 
influence of Greek civilization. 

Thus the Greeks of Italy and Sicily were in a .similar 
though somewhat better position than the Greeks of Asia 
Minor as regards the aborigines and the foreigners settled in 
the country, similar, because they had to maintain their posi¬ 
tion against foreign races, better, because these races did not 
possess the formidable power of groat emj)iros nor the danger¬ 
ous allurements attaching to an ancient civilization. It i.s a 
fact that in western Greece, in Italy, and esjiecially in iSicily, 
more .successful statesmen arose than in eastern Greece. 

M e will take the colonies on the Bay of Naples first. 
Veiy little is kno'vn of their political hi.story before the close 
of the si.xth century B.c. The oidy thing known for certain is 
that Ncapolis was unimjiortant and Cyme supreme in every 
way. But the intiucncc of this city was of a very peticeful 
description. The Oscans, Umbrians, Etiuscans and Messapii 
received their alphabets either directly or indirectly from 
the Cyinaean.s. Greek jmttery made it.s way into central 
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Italy tlii'ouj^h Cyme. Several bronze articles of ]>ecnliar 
beauty found in Campanian tombs probably came through 
Cyme from Chalcis. The trading routes into the interior 
.started from Cyme and proceeded via Nola, Suessula and 
Capua.' The Cymaeans appear to have had little political 
ambition, and hence they were able to have peaccfid inter¬ 
course with the Etruscans, who probably forced their way 
into Campania in the ninth centurj'^ B.C. 

The influence exercised b}’ Cyme on the Oscans and Etrus¬ 
cans had its counterpart in the efl'cct produced by Tarentum on 
the Me.ssapii, the Sallentines, and the Calabrians in the south¬ 
eastern peninsula, and the lajiygians (called Ajndians by the 
Oscans), with their two branches of Peucetians and Daunians, 
extending farther north up to the mountain promontory of 
Garganus. They fre(iuently offered a vigorous re.sistance to the 
Tarentines, even as late as the beginning of the fifth century 
B.C.; but wars with them are recorded even during the lifetime 
of Philanthus, the founder of Tarentum, and the Tarentines 
sent offerings to Delphi as a thank.sgiving for their victories. 
But Tarentum had a marked influence on the civilization of all 
these peoples, and hence in later times it was asserted that 
they were really Greeks. lapy.x, Daunu.s, and Peucetius being 
said to be sons of Lvcaon, and coiiscfiuently Arcadians. Sub¬ 
sequently other Greek heroes were gi\ cn to them : Idomencus, 
Menelaus, Podaleirius, and not.ably Diomede.s, who built the 
city of Argyri])pe—supposed to be Argoshipjiium—in the 
territory of the Daunians. The position of Tarentum was 
peculiarly favourable for commerce, for the reason that it 
possessed the only good hai-bour on the whole gulf. This 
made it extremely imjrortant for the navigation of that age, 
which always hugged the line of the co<ast; shqrs had to put 
in there even if they were bound for other port.s, and hence 
the traffic was continually on the increase. 

We pass over for the mrmrent the cities at the head of the 
Tarcntine Gulf, and turn to the south-west, where our atten- 
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tion is demanded by institutions and events preceding in 
point of time those wliich make the history of Sybaris and 
Croton of importance. That the cities of Bruttium main¬ 
tained close intercourse with those of Sicily is shown by their 
constitution. In Locri and Catana we find famous examples 
of eai'ly legislation. During a ireriod of internal disorder the 
Locrians appealed to the Delphic oracle. It bade them adopt 
a new set of laws, and these were delivered to them by Zaleu- 
cus, who was inspired by Athene.’’ They were committed 
to writing—the first instance of written laws in Greece— 
about the year 660 P..C'. According to Ephorus, Zaleucus 
compiled his la\vs from those of the Cretans, the Spartans, 
and the Areopagitac, that is, the Athenians. The principal 
innovation which he ascribes to Zaleucus is, that the latter 
fixed a maximum penalty for every ofl’ence, while up to that 
time the judges had been free to inflict punishments at their 
otvn discretion. Great .stress was laid, as was always the case 
in antiipiit}’, on the maintenance of the new laws; in Locri 
any one who proposed a change in them had to be prepared 
to suffer death if his propo.sal were rejected. It is also 
related that when the son of Zaleucus was condemned to 
suffer the legal penalty of loss of sight for the ciime of 
adultery, and the people called for the remission of his sentence 
out of regard for his father, Zaleucus jjut out one of his 
son’s eyes and one of his own, which certainly does more 
credit to the father than to the legislator. Locri is described 
as having a Cosniopolis as president and a council of one 
thousand members. 

AVhat Zaleucus did for Locri Charondas did for Catana.® 
He wa.s younger than Zaleucus, and was said to have been his 
pupil. Aristotle gives high praise to the legislation of 
Charondas for the precision of its enactments. Diodorus, 
who erroneously as.signs him to Thurii, mentions the law pro¬ 
hibiting the romaniage of a widower on pain of loss of civic 
rights, some wise provisions relating to the duties of guardians 
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and othor matters, but, owing to the mistake above mentioned, 
these cannot be traced to Charondas with any certainty. It 
is more certain, however, that he made the law providing 
that a rich man who refused to undertake judicial functions 
should be liable to a higher penalty than a poor man in the 
same circumstances, and this points to the existence of a tinio- 
cratic principle in the legislation of Catana also. The laws of 
Charondas are said to have been adopted generally in the 
Chalcidian towns of Italy and Sicily. They did not, however, 
have the same force in every one of them, for in Leontini we 
find a tj'rant, said to be the first tyrant of Sicily, named 
Panactius.'^ On one occasion when commanding at a review 
ho made the rich horsemen surrender their horses and their 
arms, and then had them killed by the lower classes. He 
had persuaded the latter that the rich were deriving an unfair 
advantage from the war. This story shows that the timo- 
eratic element in the constitution of Charondas made itself 
felt in Leontini, although there was no proper public spirit 
among the citizens. 

Put the most pronounced example of tyranny was given 
by the Dorian city of Akragas, and only a short time after 
the founding of it* The inhabitants wished to erect a splen- 
did temple to Zeus Polieus in the citadel. A wealthy man, 
named Phalaris, was placed at the head of the works. This 
involved control of considerable sums of money and great 
intluence over the workmen. Phalaris asserted that a 
quantity of building material was being stolen, and that it 
would therefore be advisable to build a wall round the 
citadel. When permi.ssion for this had been granted, he 
made the workmen, who were devoted to his interests, fall 
upon the people when assembled at the festival of the 
Thesmf)phoriae, and thus attained suiireme power. He main¬ 
tained his position for .si.xteon yeans, apparently from .')70-.a5I. 

He extended his sway over so large a portion of the island 
that he has been called tyrant of >Sicily. He was notorious 
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for his cruelty, iiotiibly for the iron bull in which he had his 
victims burned, the inventor himself being the first of them. 
He was overthrown in a revolt. Certain circumstances tend 
to show that Phalai'is formed a centre of resistance against 
the Phoenicians and Carthaginians. With him begins, as it 
seems, that series of generals, who for centuries protected the 
Greeks and the native population of the island against the 
Semitic race. This task was not completed until it was taken 
in hand by the Romans. If Phalaris began it, certainly he 
has received no thanks for his pains. Pindar holds him up as 
an object of abhorrence in contrast to the generous Croesus, 
and he has remained ever since the type of the very worst 
kind of tyrant. 

In the sixth century Italy derived considerable advantage 
from the misfortunes of the Greeks in Asia Minor. The 
relations between the remote east and the far west of the 
Greek world were very close, and when life in Asia became 
less attractive, the first thought of the Greeks in those parts 
was to move westwards, and esiiecially to Lower Italy, where 
the climate was mild, the soil fertile, and no powerful 
monarch.s boro sivay. It was the America of that age. 
Hence as early as the first half of the seventh contuiy B.C. some 
Colophonians had founded the city of Siris on the Gulf of 
Tarentum. They were followed in the sixth century by the 
Phocaeans, who founded Alalia in Corsica and afterwards 
Hyele or Elea between the Gulfs of Salerno and Policastro. 
The usurpation of Polycrates finally had the efl'ect of making 
the liberty-loving Samians emigrate and found the city of 
Dicaearchia (demonstratively so named) on the Bay of Xaples, 
the site of the modern Pozzuoli. To the Oymaeans, who 
were masters of this coast, and without whose permission the 
Samians could not have settled here, this fresh accession 
of Greek strength was very acceptable, and besides Chalcis 
and Samos were on friendly terms. AVe shall descrilie the 
tyranny of Aristodemus Malacus in Cyme in a later chapter. 
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About the middle of the sixth century B.C. Sybaris and 
Croton were the most important cities of Lower Italy. Sybaris 
as a commercial town wa.s the more important of the two, 
although it possessed no natural harbour. It was on most 
friendly terms with Miletus, whose ships put into Sybaris; 
the merchandise imported by the Milesians which did not 
find a market in the city itself or the immediate ncighl>ourhood 
was forwarded overland to the maritime cities on the Tyr¬ 
rhenian Sea, where there was a demand for it. especially on 
the part of the Etruscans, who in their turn despatched the 
products of their country by the same route to Sj-baris, for 
.shipment there in Milesian ve.ssels. The Milesians did not 
venture into the Tyrrhenian Sea and the Etruscans never went 
eastwards; Sybaris was the city and the Sybaritic territory 
the country which served as a go-between for the intercourse 
of these tw'o great commercial and maritime powers, and this 
position of Sybaris \vas the source of her wealth. This ex¬ 
plains the interest Sybaris had in possessing sq large a extent 
of territory. Four Oenotrian tribes, comprising twenty-five 
towns, are said to have owned allegiance to the Sybarites. 
Conserpiently the roads which led from Sybaris to the Tyr¬ 
rhenian Sea were well guarded. The nearest place in this 
direction was I,aos, clci.se to the mouth of the river of the same 
name, which was long regarded as the northern boundary of 
Italy ; farther noithward Lay Pyxus (Biixentum), the modern 
Policastro; lastl}', Poseidonia also h.ad intimate connections 
with Sybaris. Although communications between the two 
cities were kept open by the direct overland route, yet the 
travelling merchants had a long journey to make ; they pro¬ 
bably went by the valley of the Negro or Galore, and in 
general followed the line taken by the Via Popilia in Eoman 
times. In the middle of the sixth century the extent, pojuda- 
tion, and wealth of Sybaris were very^ great. AVe arc told that 
the city had a circumference of fifty stado.s, a population of 
one hundred thousand, and five thousand mounted men, who 
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took part in the festal processions. Its wealth and connection 
with the voluptuous Miletus led to a luxury which has become 
proverbial. Its inhabitants are said to have taken a regular 
pride in effeminacy, and in being acutely sensitive to the 
slightest discomfort. The rapid decline of the city proves 
that the faults asci'ibed to it really did exist, although the 
various anecdotes related about the Sybarites need not all 
be true, more particularly as they were first put in circu¬ 
lation only by oral tradition, which is so prone to exaggera¬ 
tion ; but they would not have been fathered on the Sybarites 
had not the latter given rise to them by their mode of life, 
and by a certain nonchalant dandified way of boasting of their 
efibniinacy.® 

Croton was a complete contrast to Sybaris. In no city, 
Sparta onl}' excepted, were athletics cultivated with such 
zeal as in Croton in the sixth century. The victories of 
Croton at Olympia began in .">88 and continued for a long 
period. Its inhabitants were most celebrated for their skill 
in wrestling, especially Milo, who won the wrestling prize 
for six Olympiads in .sucoe.ssion, 532-.j]2, after having been 
previously victor in the wrestling match for youths. To win 
numerous victories of this kind at the Hellenic games, in 
contests in which success dej)endcd upon skilful and judicious 
training of the athlete, which implies the existence of intelli¬ 
gence and leisure, the whole bent of the community must have 
been aristocratic. This tendency was confirmed by the pro¬ 
longed sojourn of the .sage I’ythagoras of Samos, who gave 
another and still higher celebrity to Croton. 

Unfortunately our information about Pythagoras is very 
incomplete, both as regards his history and doctrine.' He left 
behind him no writings; his teaching aimed at keeping certain 
kinds of knowledge from the common herd; there were no 
historians in his age and country who might have taken an 
interest in recording the events connected with his life; at a later 
period his actions, which were for the most part imperfectly 
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known, were added to by his admirers—circumstances wliich 
('xplain why it is tliat we really know so little about him. 
One assertion, however, we can make. The more imj)ortant 
historical characters are, the more their live.s are distorted 
liy legend; but the legend as a rule oidy follow's the popular 
notion of the character in question. If we h.avc reason to 
believe this idea to bo the correct one, we .shall lie justifiotl 
in considering the apocryjihal anecdotes as a mere deepening 
of the colours of a jiicture which would otlicrw i.se have apjieared 
to us less distinct. In the ease of I’ytliagora.s, however, wo can 
do little but describe the impros.sion made by the character 
of this extraordinaiy man. It is not known when ho was 
born or in what year ho died. His birth, how'ever, may be 
roughly put between the 50th and 52nd Olympiad (580-5C8 
B.C.). He is said to have been a jmpil of Phorecydes of 
Syrus, who W'as considered the first jrrose-writer among the 
Greeks; other famous sagc.s, such as Thale.s, Bias, and Anaxi¬ 
mander, are given him as teachers; he is even said to have 
received instruction fi'om the I‘}thia. He was a great traveller 
—nothing very wonderful foi' a Samian, whose fellow-country¬ 
men travelled to Spain and had settlements in Pgypt. Hence 
there is no reason to doubt that he had been in Pgj'pt. The 
story of his Journey to Babylon may be an invention, but is 
by no means improbable. In his fortieth year he i.s .stated 
to have gune to Italy. The motive for this change is not 
rccoi'deil. IVe may, however, supjioso that the same im]iulse 
stirred him which brought .so many Greeks of the east to 
Italy at that time, where they hopeil to find a wider scope 
for their activit}'. There was no suspicion as yet that the 
strength of .some Italian peoples was greater even than that 
of the Lydians and Persians. His selection of Croton may 
be accounted for externally by the friendly relations which 
o.xi.sted between that city and Samos, and internally by 
tendencies prex-.iiling there. It was the homo of an 
aristocracy, which prided itself on attaining di.stinction by 
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means of liodily strength and skill, flight they not bo 
converted to the loftier aspirations of the intellect ? Pytha¬ 
goras made the attempt and succeeded. His influence tvas of 
a threefold character, that of teacher, educator, and politician; 
wo cannot add founder of a religion, for he introduced no now 
religious ceremonies ; his aim was merely to emphasize the 
meaning of the existing one.s, and to bring them into closer 
relation to the moral conduct of life. He had, however, no 
desire to impart his doctrines to all without distinction. His 
plan consisted of separation of the educated from the ignorant, 
and progressive instruction in wisdom. Vindication of the 
dignity of woman was an important part of the Pythagorean 
system. The starting-point of hi.s teaching was that the 
Ionic philosophers were wrong in a.ssnming tlie worhl to be 
governed by a material princiiilc. He set up an ideal one in 
the form of Xumlier, that i.s, Order. On the one hand he 
studied mathematic-s, in which he is known to have achieved 
great success, while on the other hand he applied his theory 
of the supremacy of Xuinber to ethics, by setting up as his 
main doctrine the necessity of moderation and harmony. Ho 
thus found himself in unison with the tendencies of the great 
men of action, who, under the designation of the Seven liTise 
Men, had enjoyed the highest repute in the preceding genera¬ 
tions, and with the mind of the Greek people in general. The 
harmony required by Pythagoras included purity of soul as 
well as of body, and in this respect he supplemented the 
Greek religion, which officially recognized purification only in 
an external sense. But the Greek religion was defective in 
other respects also; it revealed nothing concerning the future 
of mankind. What the priests could not offer was sought for 
by sages, and their endeavours were met half-way by the long¬ 
ings of the people. The need for consolation felt by the soul 
was already partly satisfied bysecret associations and mysteries; 
Pythagoras aimed at giving it a higher form. It is evident 
that Oriental philosophy had an influence on his teaching. 
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The imiiioi'tiility of the soul had already been taught by 
Phorecydos of >Syros; it was taught also by tlie Pgv'jjtian 
religion, with the addition that niaidiind would bo judged 
after death in the lower world. Pythagoras accepted this 
doctrine, ami added to it the peculiar theory of the trans¬ 
migration of the soul. The soul which fails to attain to 
purity must submit to being made to enter a new body. At 
a later period it was asserted that rytliagora.s .said that ho 
him,self was now living for the llfth time a.s a man : he is also 
■said to liave described wh.it ho had been in his former lives, 
and to have recognized a shield which he had borne in the 
Trojan war as Euphorbus. By way of mockery it was 
asserted that ho once recognized the voice of a dead friend in 
the howling of a dog.'"* 

Pythagoras obtained great influence with the aristocracy 
of Croton, whose jjosition was strengthened by him. Milo 
became his disciple. The number of those initiated into the 
inner mysteries of his doctrine is said to have been 300 ; they 
had a community of good.s. A further effect of Pythagorean 
influence was the general invigoration of Croton, nhieh won a 
brilliant victory in the conflict with >Sybaris that broke out 
soon afterwards. 

Sybaris and Croton came originally from the same Greek 
country, Achaia, and in earlier times were often united. Thus 
they combined to attack and destroy the Colophonian colony 
of Siris in the first half of the si.vtli centuiy B.C. The motive 
for this attack is not known; in the case of Sybaris we may 
suppose it was commercial jealou.sy. There are coins com¬ 
memorating an alliance between Siris and Pyxus, which may 
indicate that Siris had intruded into a sphere which Syhari.s 
regarded as peculiarly her own. This of course did not con¬ 
cern Croton, but it is possible tliat the latter was then under 
the influence of Sybaris. In any event it soon had to suffer 
for it.s share in thi.s war. I.,ocri had sided with Siris, and war 
broke out between Croton and Jjocri. The Bhegians supported 
VOL. I 2 B 
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the Crotoni/ites, and the allies were far siij/erior to the enemy 
in point of numbers. In spite of this the Locrians were 
victorious in the battle on the river Sagras. It was said that 
the heroes specially honoured bj' them, Aja.v, son of Oileus, 
and the Dioscuri, had turned the scale. The Dioscuri, clad in 
red cloaks and riding white chargers, had been seen taking 
part in the battle. But this defeat only diminished the power 
of Croton, and did not break it; this was soon proved in a 
striking manner.® 

In Sybaris a change of government had taken place. The 
aristocracy of the Thousand had been overthrown, and a 
popular leader, named Telj's, had made himself tyrant. Five 
hundred noble Sybarites were exiled. They fled to Croton, 
and 2 )lacod themselves as suppliants at. the altars in the 
market-iilaco. Tcdys was not pleased to see his njijioncuts 
received so tvell. He demanded the surrender of the five 
hundred, failing which he would declare war against Croton. 
In this crisis the majority were at first in favour of giving 
them up ; and the resolve to stand by tliem is said to have 
been due to Pythagoras alone. War broke out in the year 
511 E.C. The superiority of Sybaris was great. She is said 
to have brought 300,000 men into the field. Croton could 
only collect a third of this number, but the j>ick of her troops, 
who were led by Milo, was as vigorous as the great mass of 
the Sybarites was effeminate. Previous to the battle, which 
was fought on the river Traeis, the omens were so unfavour¬ 
able to the Sybarites that their seer, the Elean Callias, went 
over to the enemy. They were completely defeated, and, as 
is alleged, j/artly owing to the fact that their horses, which 
were trained to dance to the sound of the flute, began to dance 
in the battle when the Crotoniates played the tunes, and so 
threw the troops into disorder. The compierors pursued the 
defeated army to the gates of Sybaris. A revolt broke out in 
the city ; the people rose and slew Telys, but continued the 
defence, which lasted for seventy days. The city was then 
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taken. The Crotoiiiates razed it to the ground ; they even 
changed the coiu'se of the Crathis, and made it flow in a new 
channel through the city, to prevent its ever being rebuilt. 
Many Sybarites fled to the colonies of Sybaris on the Tyr¬ 
rhenian Sea, to Laos and Scidros among others, perhaps also 
to Poseidonia. There was a great jianic among all who were 
connected with Sybaris ; the distress was greatest in Miletus. 
The treatment of Sybaris by Croton is hard to excuse, and 
can only bo accounted for by a long-standing ami intense 
animosity against Sj'baris. Commercial rivalrv, and the close 
relations existing between Sybaris and hfiletus on the one 
hand, and between Croton and Samos on the other, must have 
liad something to do with it. In any case it brought Croton 
no good. Great discontent soon .showed itself. The lower 
classes became disaffected. They had helped to win the 
victory, and rvci'e entitled to demand an impror omeiit in their 
jrolitical position. They were determined not to be kept in 
leaJing-string.s by the aristocracy. The latter, howevei', would 
not yield ; theoretical wisdom refused to take the course 
dictated by political prudence. A certain Cylon placed him- 
,self at the head of the malcontents; their plan consiste<l of a 
change in the constitution, election of the council by popular 
vote, official rc.sponsibility, and division of the territory of 
Sybaris among the people. The council of the Thou.sand rejected 
those demands, ami the lesnlt wa.s an insurrection, directed 
chiefly against the Pythagorean.s, who were the flower of the 
aristocracy. They were, it is said, assembled in the house of 
Milo, tvhen it was surrounded and a great number of them 
killed. Pythagoras was not among the latter; ho proceeded 
to Metapontura, which became for some time the headquarters 
of the brotherhood. But here also the people rose against 
them. It is expressly stated that the hou.ses of the Pytha¬ 
gorean societies in the towns of Lower Italy were burned, and 
that tlieir meeting-house at Metapontiim was also set ofi fire, 
two young athletes only being able to make their escape. "We 
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are further told that in consequence of this party struggle, the 
cities were filled with disturbances and bloodshed. In Croton 
Cylon’s partj^ could not have remained long in possession of 
the government, for it is recorded that the nobles again ob¬ 
tained power, that members of the popular party were exiled, 
and that subsequently a certain Cleinias made himself tyrant 
by the aid of that party and some armed slaves, and put to 
death or banished the leading men. The exact date of these 
occurrences cannot be determined; no important events in 
the historical times of Greece are so little knowm as those 
which took place in Magna Graecia during this period. Croton 
still retained its interest in athletics, but from that time slowly 
ileclined in j)ower and importance. 

In Croton philosophy endeavoured to influence the conduct 
of life in general. It had failed to master the various con¬ 
flicting elements, yet the violent reaction was unable to stifle 
the germs which in later ages bore healthy fruit. Pythago- 
reanism continued to exist, especially as a system of philosophy, 
then as a rule of conduct, and finally with some influence on 
civic life. The practical side of the Pythagorean teaching 
made itself repeatedly felt in the fourth century. The Pytha¬ 
goreans then appear as the opponents of the tyrant Dionysus ; 
the Pythagorean Lysis becomes the teacher of Epaminondas ; 
and we find the Pythagorean Archytas for many years the 
wise and revered ruler of the Tarentine state. The Pytha¬ 
gorean philosophy was successful in turning promising indi¬ 
viduals into able and energetic citizens—more so perhaps than 
the Platonic—but it was not able to create a political system 
endued with a permanent power of resistance. 

The second great jjhilosopher who came from Ionia to 
Magna Graecia in the sixth centurj- B.C., Xenophanes of 
Coloj)hon, was a great contrast to the imposing figure of 
Pythagoras. Little is known of his life. He travelled about 
the world like a man who was obliged to live by some 
profession. His was the art of poetry, but his verses were 
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intended to serve for instruction and not for amusement. lie 
stayed at different places in Sicily, as late as the fifth century 
B.C. ; but he seems to have lived at Elea for choice. 

Xenophanes expounded in elegiac verse his views concerning 
the errors inherent in popular ideas. His theoretical philo¬ 
sophy was contained in a poem upon nature. He asserted 
that the divinity was one, and identical with the universe. 
He thus became the founder of the Eleatic school. At the 
same time he did not neglect the study of nature ; he devoted 
some attention to fossils and volcanoes. But the impression 
which he made on the great bulk of his contemporaries was 
due only to his criticism of popular notions. He upheld the 
proposition that man creates gods in his own image ; he re¬ 
gretted that so much importance was attached to athletics, 
greater than to virtue and wisdom ; he had no great opinion 
of the accuracy of human knowledge, but he recognized the 
possibility of progress. He is the pure critic as opposed to 
the dogmatist Pythagoras, and both are equally original 
characters. The inhabitants of the cities of Magna Graecia 
in those days had ample opportunity of cultivating new and 
important branches of knowledge, and of enjoying intercourse 
with gifted foreigners. 

In poetry, which aims more at beauty than at instruction, 
the cities about the Straits of Messina were more distinguished 
than those which were the scenes of Pythagoras’ work, or than 
Elea. Here were the homes of Charondas and Zaleucus, in 
Sicily the cities reaching from Himera to Catana, in Lower 
Italy Ehegium with Locri on the right and its colonies on 
the left. From the Locrian Mataurus on the Tyrrhenian Sea 
came the family of the poet Stesichorus, who was born at 
Himera, and lived between 640-556 B.C. He wrote epic poetiy 
in lyrical form. He gave the finishing touch to the artistic 
construction of the ode by adding the epode to the strophe 
and antistrophe. He became .sjsecially famous from the story 
of his blindness. He lost his sight because he had attacked 
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Helena in one of his poems, but recovered it on retracting his 
invective in another : this is the origin of palinode as a pro¬ 
verbial expression. Stesichorus was also an erotic poet. In 
this br'anch he found a successor in I))ycus of Ehegium in the 
second half of the sixth century, whose name has become 
better known by his death at the hand of a robber than by 
his works. 

IVe have already referred to the fine arts of the west. 

NOTES 

1. For the inllnence of Cyme, cf. F. von Dulm, Grundznge eiiier 
Oescli. Cainpaiiiens in the Verli. <1. Pliilol.-Vers. in Trier 1879. 

2. For Zaleiious Ar. unoted in .Sclml. Find. 01. 11,17 fMiill. fr. 
2.30); Eph. rinoted in .''tr. C, 2C0 ; Di-mu^th. e. Tinioer, 1.3!) seq, 
Zaleucus and Charoiidas h.ave been frequently confused by the 
ancients. (T. ircnii. St. A. § 8.8, S9. Tlie 'late, acc. to Eu'ebiii.'. 
wa.s the 29th Olymiiiad, upon which little ..-tres-i can be laid, ns it 
is the re.'Ult of the usual arrangement of chronology; Zaleiicus was 
placed forty years eailier than Draci). Cf. Bn.solt, O. O. I. 270, 
who may safely be refeired to for anything conueeteJ witli 
Znleucus. 

3. For Charondas, of. Hidni, Gesch. Sic. im Alterili. I. 153 .seip 

4. For P.inaetius, Holm, G. Sic. I. 153. 

5. For Plialari.s, Holm, Ge.~ch. Sic. I. 149 scfj. 

C. The .stories about Sybari.s are much ou a level with those of 
Miletus. Many of them remind us of modern anecdotes, in whieh 
one talker cap.s the storic.s of another ; the humour in the Syliaritic 
anecdotes is not always noticed. 

7. For Pythagoras, besides earlier writings, cf. Kri.selie, De 
.societ.iti.s a Pytli.igora cond. scopo polit. Gutt. 1830 ; Zeller in 
Pauly .s Ib Enc. \ I. 1, and in Iiis Gcschichte der Philos, der Griechen ; 
Rotli, Geech. del’ Pliilos. If. ''who relie.s too much on tradition) ; 
Rathgeber, Gros.sgriecbenl.md uud Pythagoras (of interest for the 
bibliography). The principal authority is Iamblichu.=, as to whom 
cf. Rohde, Pic Quelleii des lamblichus (esp. Nicomachu.s with 
additions by Apollonius' in the Rh. Mu.s. XXYI. and XXTII. 
Recently G. F. Unger, Zur Gc'chichte der Pythagoreer, Cavr. Akad. 
d. Miss. 18,8;3, h.a.s ciideavoiired to fix the ehronoiouy of Pv'thagoras 
as follow.s :—Pytlia.goms was born about .508, .ajijieared as teacher in 
Samos about .532, was .sent by Polyerates In Aiuasi.s, went to Croton 
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anil tliiince iu 500 to Metaprintuiu, vhcre lio ilied aljout 493 
Unger has also wriften on the (.-liroiiulogy of Xeiioplianes’ life, 
Plulologus, 1884. 

8. The eastern origin of the Pythagorean doctrines has been often 
asserted, but is attributed to very ditferent places. Cf. A. Gladisch, 
Einleitung in das Yerstandniss der Weltgeschichte I. Die alten 
Schinesen und die Pythagoreer, Po.'CU 1841 ; L. von Schroder, 
Pythagoras und die Inder, Lpz. 1884. Pythagorcanisiu has often 
been associated with Egypt. M. Cantor discusses the studies of 
Pythagoras in the East from the point of view of exact science. 
Mathematische Eeitrage znm Culturlchen der Vulker, Halle. 1863. 
And see his article Arithmetica iu Pauly’s R.E., 2nd ed. 1. 1704 
seq., according to which the arithmetic of the Greeks can he under¬ 
stood, “ if we admit the truth of the accouut.s vhich state that 
Pythagoras first made himself perfect master of the metliods of 
geometry iu Egypt, and then studied arithmetic in Babylon about 
500 B.C.'” 

9. The date of the battle on the Sagras must be before 550 b.c. 
if the palinode of Stesichorus is contemporary with it (G. Sic. I. 
167). 

10. For the inundation contrived hy the Crotoniates with a 
view to the complete destruction of Syharis, .see Cavallari in the 
Kotizie degli Scavi (Liaeei\ Rome, 187!». 
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ATHENS UP TO THE TIME OF SOLON. LEGISLATION 
OF SOLON 

Our wanderiiigs through Greek antiquity bring us finally to 
Athens. 1 After the earliest mythical age, which has left no 
tangible traces save in monuments of art, wo witnessed the 
rise of genuine Greek culture on Asiatic soil, in the form of 
the Homeric poems. In Europe we watched the growth of 
the rigid organism of the Spartan .state, and noted that the 
political develojjment of the rest of Greece followed a more 
natural course, in its transition from a simjde and strict to a 
more elaborate and more liberal form of constitution, its jiro- 
gress receiving certain checks under the personal rule of the 
tyrants. "Wo saw how culture for a time had its abode in 
Asia even after the Homeric age, how the Greeks subse¬ 
quently spread over well-nigh eveiy shore of the eastern and 
central Mediterranean, and how finally, when Hellenism was 
threatened in Asia, they devoted their energies more than 
ever to the colonization of the west, which both from a 
material and intellectual point of view began to prove a 
serious iH'.il of Asia ilinor. But all this is far from ex¬ 
hausting the achievements of Greece before the commence¬ 
ment of the fifth century b.c. Athens still remains, which 
was about to leave its mark upon the whole nation, and in the 
sixth century at any rate w.as inferior to no other Greek com¬ 
munity in intrinsic importance. 
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We know little more of Attica in early times than we do 
of Argos or Boeotia. The legends of Cecrops and Erechtheus, 
of PanJion, Aegeus and Theseus hav'e as little historical value 
as those of Danaus, Heracles, Perseus or Oedipus, perhaps 
even less, for the reason that they originated in the country 
which in literature stood at the head of Greece. The glorifi¬ 
cation of his native land was the darling theme of every 
Greek, and the Greek race which displayed the most literary 
activity was also the most fertile in inventions of this descrip¬ 
tion. Two assertions, however, connected with one another, 
which were made by the Athenians, are of historical importance, 
firstly, that they were autochthones, and secondly, that many 
Greeks from other countries had taken refuge in Attica, which 
had never been conquered, but had always welcomed all 
strangers in need of protection.^ Thus Oedipus had found an 
asylum in Attica, as did the Heraclidae; and Orestes was 
purified from his guilt there. These heroes founded no 
families in Attica; this was left among others to the de¬ 
scendants of iS^eleus, notably Melanthus, the great-great-grand- 
son of the brother of Nestor and father of Codrus, some 
members of whose family remained in Athens, while another 
branch led the lonians into Asia; also to the ancestors of 
the Paeonidae, alleged to be descendants of Antilochus, the 
eldest son of Nestor, and to the Alcmacouidae, who were 
descended from Thrasymedes, the second son of the Pylian 
hero, and lastly, to the family of the tyrant Peisistratus, 
whose ancestor was the youngest son of the old Nestor, and 
namesake of Peisistratus. It cannot of course be asserted that 
because certain Nelidae are said to have migrated to Attica, 
people must really have come from Pylos to Athens. But 
from a general point of view it is highly probable that many 
strangers came to Attica in very early times and remained 
there. Attica is a corner of Greece, which by reason of its 
rocky soil is not exactly a tempting district for settlers, if any¬ 
thing better is at hand. But its very character of a corner 
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cut off from the great highwaj's makes it probable that bands 
of men who had been driven out of their way often settled 
there. Moreover, in Attica we do not find the same pro¬ 
nounced distinction between rulers and ruled as in Thessaly 
and a great part of the Peloponnese, a class distinction which 
is a mark of former conquest by more powerful foreigners. 
This vouches for the assertion that it was never conquered in 
the sense in which Thessaly, Argos, Sparta and Messenia 
were conquered, but that it was peopled by isolated bands, 
who at first were politically distinct from one another, but 
afterwards united. Hence the Athenians could say that they 
were autochthones, that is, that their ancestors were neither 
conquered nor conquerors, but had come into the country in 
separate groups and without much warfare, and they could 
also say that they had alw.ays welcomed strangers, for they 
were all of them strangers in the beginning. 

Thus it is not improbable that some of the Athenians were 
descended from people who had fled from the Peloponnese 
before the Dorians. Athens was the chief reju’esentativo of 
the Ionic race in European Greece.’’ Attica has but few fertile 
plains : that of Marathon in the east, that of Eleusis in the 
west, and lastly, that of Athens. Heracles was an object of 
special worship in Marathon, Demeter in Eleusis, and Pallas 
Athene in Athens. Here the centre of the settlement was 
formed by the rock of the Acropolis, a portion of the rising 
ground overlooking the valley, the northern part of which is 
■watered Iq' the Ccphisiis, and the southern by the less im¬ 
portant Ilissus. This elev.ation runs north-east and south-west, 
and reaches a height of 900 feet above the city in the hill of 
Lycabettus, while to the south-west of the Acropolis it is 
prolonged in a lower ridge, the most important summit of 
which was called Jluseion in anticpiity. It is on this last- 
mentioned ridge and in its ravines that traces of very ancient 
settlements have been found. But they have no importance 
in histfiry. This is monopolized by the settlement on the 
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Acropolis (500 feet above the level of the sea), which being 
isolated on all sides was admirably adapted for defence. 
One of the many Attic communities existed here in very 
early times, and became the political centre of the whole of 
Attica even in pre-historic ages. Theseus is credited with 
having brought about this union. The most precise description 
of the change then accomplished is given by Thucydides. 
At first, he says, every Attic community was autonomous, 
some even waged war against each other, as Erochtheus of 
Athens and Euniolpus of Eleusis. Theseus united them ; he 
dissolved the deliberative assembly of each community, but 
left a council and a Prytaneum in Athens which henceforth 
sei'ved for all. In antiquity this was called a snnoikismof, and, 
according to Thucydides, was the origin of the fe.stival of the 
Synoecia in Athens.'* It was even asserted that the Prytaneum 
was established in the citadel itself, that the sacrifice of the Pana- 
thenaea was instituted then, and that the name Athenae was 
given to the enlarged precincts which, according to Thucydides, 
included chiefly the districts to the south of the citadel.'’ 

It is a very remarkable fact that from early times there 
was no united state in Greece of such large extent as Attica. 
Sparta is the solitary exception, but Spartan rule was up¬ 
held simply by unremitting compulsion. Athen.s was the 
only example in Greece of a state not founded on force and 
yet more than a mere city, or rather it was the only city in 
possession (if a territory, the inhabitants of which could not 
all take refuge within the walls of the citadel a couple of 
hours after the warning of the approach of an enemy. The 
importance of this distinction between Athens and the other 
Greek states is not always kept in view ; and yet it was one 
of the germs of the future greatness of the city. This 
peculiarity of Athens jiroduced at an early date a feeling of 
security in political matters among its citizens, which was 
the oiigin of that con.sciousne.s.s of belonging to a great .state 
which is so marked in later time.s. Of the other cities of 
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Attica only one could compete with Athens in internal im¬ 
portance, Eleusis, which for this very reason held a position 
apart. Eleusis yielded to Athens only after a struggle; and 
then its religious honours became all the greater and made 
up for the loss of its political independence. The cause of 
the supremacy of Athens over all the other places in the 
country must be sought in its natural advantages. Athens 
alone united strength of position with comparatively fertile 
surroundings and the proximity of good harbours. We may 
conclude that the consciousness of these advantages was 
always present to the minds of the inhabitants of Attica, and 
it is quite possible that an able chieftain may at a favourable 
moment have taken advantage of this feeling and of the 
position generally in order to make Athens the actual seat of 
government for the whole country. In this way, without 
the employment of much force, a state was early formed, 
unique of its kind, which for Greece may be called a large 
one. This mu.st have made Athens the only worthy rival of 
the great military state of Sparta. At a later period this 
rivalry led it to resort to force against its own so-called 
allies, which was the cause of its ruin. 

The concentration of the inhabitants of Attica into a 
city, referred to by ancient writers, cannot of course be taken 
in a literal sense.'* Only the wealthiest could possess a 
to^vn house which they occasionally inhabited;' otherwise 
only those who belonged to the various districts, which now 
formed the city, lived within its walls. But in Athens it is 
said there were places of asseml)ly for all in the so-called 
Leschac,“ the number of which, 360, is easily explained. The 
whole Attic population had been from time immemorial 
divided into four phylae, each of these into throe phratriae, 
and each phratria into thirty tribes; and originally even the 
number of the heads of families in each tribe is said to have 
l)eon fixed at thirt}’. It is not easy to e.xplain these divisions. 

M e know the names of the four phylae which are designated 
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as Ionic, and appear in other Ionic cities, Geleontcs, Hopletes, 
Aegicoros, and Argades. Three of these names exjdain 
themselves: armour-bearers, goat-herds, and ai'tizans; the 
name Geleontes may also denote some calling connected with 
the soil (;/r). But it is impossible for the phylae to have 
been caste divisions, "Was it a local clas.sification 1 AVe do 
not know the original meaning of the names, nor what con¬ 
stituted the difference between them in later time.s.^ It is 
also by no means clear what connection the jibylae had with 
the ancient Attic division into the three ranks or classes of 
Eupatridae, Geomori or Georgi and Demiurgi, which are 
ascribed to Theseus. Were there Eupatridae, Geomori and 
Demiurgi in each phj-lei Did the three phratriae of each 
separate phyle include members from these three classes ? 
Or were the Eupatridae confined to the Ionic phylae ? The 
probability is that persons not belonging to the nobility were 
always members of the phylae in Attica 

The political constitution of Athens, that is to say, its 
form of government, underwent little change in the course of 
centuries, and then only by a slow and gradual process. It 
is true that tradition speaks of sharply-defined periods. 
Monarchy prevails up to the death of Codrus. Then comes a 
republic (about 1069), and an archon takes the place of a 
king as chief magistrate, but the office is for life, and the 
choice restricted to the family of Codrus.^" In the year 752 
the terra of office of the archons was reduced to ten years; in 
712 the Medontidae were deprived of their privilege of 
appointing the archon from their own ranks, and the office 
was thrown open to all the Eupatridae. In 683, according 
to received accounts, an important change was made, nine 
archons being elected instead of one, with a term of office of 
a }-ear only. According to the newly-discovered treatise of 
Aristotle the increase in the number took place gradually; 
after the Basileus came the Polemarch, and later the six Thes- 
mothetae. In opposition to this generally-received account. 
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statements of ancient writers have recently been quoted in 
support of the assertion that the republic did not come in 
with Medon, but that the monarchy was continued oven in 
the decennial archonship. For of the nine who held office for 
a year the second, it is said, retained the title of Basileus. In 
this discrepancy between tradition and science the truth can 
be ascertained by a consideration of early Greek history in 
general. The question is simply one of names, and the 
solution is obvious. It was the conviction of the ancients 
that the death of Codrus and the accession of iledon marked 
the commencement of an imjjortant chapter in Athenian 
constitutional histoiy. Medon and his successors, it was 
asserted, were more dependent upon the nobility than their 
predecessors had been, and thi.s view, which allows us to 
assume that the title of king still remained, really corresponds 
with the subsequent history of Attica down to the seventh 
century b.c. During this period Attica is so tranquil that 
her annals are a blank. This indicates the rule of a landed 
nobility, who li\’o comfortably upon the revenues of their 
property and ha^’e no wish to interfere in foreign quarrels. 
The chief, whether he were called king or not, was only 
the instrument of the nobles. The contest between sham 
monarchy and aristocracy, which divided the ruling classes in 
the heroic ago, had disappeared; the monarchy is reduced to 
a mere form, and aristocracy has gained a decisive victory. 
The real power therefore was in the hands of the nobles, who 
allowed their chief magistrate to retain the harmless title of 
king.^^ There being records of so many centuries of Attic 
histoiy, we know who the leading families in the country 
were, and their title to nobility. And it is interesting to 
note the^e points, as they are a contribution to our knowledge 
of the views of the inhabitants of the first Greek city.'^ The 
Dnedalidae were descended from Erechtheus, the Butadae, 
who had charge of the Erechtheum (Ljxurgus, the statesman 
of the fourth century belonged to them) from a brother of 
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Erechtlicus. The Liizygiie, sprung from the hero Buzyges, 
to which family Pericles belonged, had to perform, as their 
name denotes, a solemn ceremony of the plough. The ancestor 
of the Phytalidac, the priests of Zeus Meilichius, was a hero 
named Phytalus, who had entertained Demeter on her 
wanderings. Of jJriestly races, descended from a mysterious 
ancestry, there were the Lycomidae, Hesychidac and Cen- 
triadae; in the last of these we see the origin of the name, 
their function being to drive a ljull before them at the festival 
of Dipolia with a goad (h-idion) to the altar. The Ceryces, 
to whom the vvealthy Callias and Hipponicus belonged, and 
the Daduchi, whose names denote their office of heralds and 
torch-bearers in the service of Demeter, must of course be 
descended from Hermes, the god of heralds; their ancestress 
was Aglaurus, daughter of Cecrops. Of Eleusinian race were 
the Eumolpidae, descendants of King Eumolpus, or according 
to others, of Triptolomus. From Ajax, son of Telamon, and 
through him from Zeus were descended the Eurysacidac, to 
whom Aleiliiades belonged, and the Philaidae, from whom 
came Ilippoclcidos, who ajJiiearcd as a suitor at Sicyon, 
and also Miltiadcs. The Coronidac and Peirithoidae were 
descended from the fabulous Lapithae in The.ssaly. The 
Gephyraeans, to whom Ilarmodius and Aristogeiton belonged, 
were Cadmeans from Thcbe.s; according to Herodotus, they 
themselves claimed to have come from Eretiia. Finally the 
Medontidae (Solon, CTitia.s), the Alcmaeonidae and the Peisis- 
tratidac were of Pylian extraction. 

The Eupatridae were the only members of the Athenian 
state who had full ci^ic rights. The officials, notably the 
archons, were chosen from among them (according to Aristotle 
vacancies in the ranks of the archons were filled by the Areo¬ 
pagus) ; they were originally the only students and interpreters 
of the law.s, and stewards of the divine ceremonies. Ignorance 
of the unwritten law made the other Athenians particularly 
dependent on the nobles. When power was entrusted to the 
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nine arclions, the functions of the first aichon, or archon 
eponymus, were confined to presiding over the collegium and 
administering justice, for the two other functions of the 
ancient kings, tlie headshijj of the priesthood and the 
supreme command in time of war, had been confei'red on the 
two archons next in rank, the Basileus and the Polemarch. 
The others were called simply law-givers {thesmothdae), by 
which title they were denoted generally as persons invested 
with power over the people to the extent prescribed by' their 
customary rightsd'* How the nobles exercised a control over 
the archons, or whether there existed a senate or council of 
state, we do not knowd^ Probably the Areopagus alone 
possessed this control. Certain tribunals which decided 
criminal cases were very ancient. Cases of wilful murder 
were tried by the court of the Areopagus, other homicides by' 
those of the Palladium, the Delphinium, the Phreatto, and 
the Prytaneuni. Only the relatives of the murdered person 
were allowed to appear as prosecutors, but it was the duty of 
the pliratores, or members of the phratria, to support them. 
Thus in this respect also a closer union was promoted among 
the citizens. 

That there were constant endeavours to change the consti¬ 
tution at Athens is proved by the gradual remodelling of the 
archonship. But at that time the movement was confined to 
the noble classes. Yet Athens also was destined to see the 
time when the demos would feel its power and claim a share 
in the government. And this did not happen for the first 
time during the life of Solon. There was popular agitation 
as early as the seventh century. The first result of it was 
merely' an attempt at revolt, which ended in a tyranny. The 
leader of the movement was Cylon, a young man, who had won 
the wreath for the foot-race at Olympia, and was son-in-law of 
Theagenes, tyrant of IMegara.''^ He also managed to obtain reli¬ 
gious protection in the form of an utterance of the Py thia, which 
was of course explained away as having been misinterpreted 
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v.'hen the plot failed. At the time of the Olympic festival— 
the Pythia had indicated the greatest festival of Zeus as the 
favourable moment, and the Delphic priests asserted after¬ 
wards that he should have cliosen the greatest Athenian 
festival of Zeus, the Diasia—Cylon made himself master of 
the Acropolis of Athen.s, with the assistance of some of his 
father-in-law’s troops, probably about the year C30 B.C. It 
was perhaps the presence of the iMegarian mercenaries which 
made the Athenians look with such abhorrence on the 
attempt in which Pei.sistratiis afterwards succeeded. Cjdon 
was blockaded in the citadel. The Alcmaeonid Mcgacles, a 
man of great energy, was archon at the time. Under his 
directions the blockade of the citadel was continued; Cydon’s 
partisans suffered hunger and thirst, while Cylon himself dis¬ 
appeared, leaving his misguided followers to their fate, which 
was sad enough. On their distress becoming greater, they 
withdrew into the temple of Athene, where they were inviol¬ 
able. They obtained a promise that they might depart 
unharmed, and left the citadel. Megacles, however, put them 
all to death, even those who had fled to the sanctuary of the 
venerable goddesses, the Eumenides. The suppression of the 
revolt against the constitution was accomplished, but a dark 
stain of blood-guiltiness attached to the xVthenians, which 
is said to have been afterwards imperfectly removed liy 
Epimenides of Crete. Another result of the fall of Cylon was 
a cpiarrel with Mogara, which led to a war. Before this, how¬ 
ever, the abuses arising out of the uncertainty of the law 
made themselves felt in Athens, and the introduction of a 
written code, especially of criminal law, seemed a matter of 
necessity. This reform was effected by' the archon Draco in 
621 B.c.i'' The old Attic common law was severe, and when 
it was reduced to writing its severity' aiipeared more dis¬ 
tinctly ; this is why udiat we know of the Draconian legi.sla- 
tion bears the stamp of cruelty, and how it was said to be 
inscribed in characters of blood. Draco’s laws are connected 
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with tlie institution of the Ephetae—the judges of life and 
death. Their number was fifty-one. We do not know, how¬ 
ever, whether lie did not find them already in existence. 

But even this legi.slation (presented in quite a new light 
by Aristotle’s constitution of Athens, upon which I have 
commented in the notes) did not put an end to the popular 
discontent ; it appears rather to have heightened it, by show¬ 
ing the people plainly what severe punishment awaited those 
who laid hands not on the life but only on the property of 
others. The penalty in every case was death. And yet 
want might easily drive people to theft. For the real cause 
of the discontent was the cruel jwverty of the majority of the 
Athenians, who moreover were not always successful in their 
foreign undertakings. It is true that, at this time or a little 
later, they achieved a success which must be mentioned here. 
About the year 600 B.C. they occupied Sigeium, a town liiiilt 
on a promontory commanding the entrance to the Hellespont. 
But this was Aeolian territory, and it was the duty of the 
Mitj’lcnaeans not to tolerate such a usur 2 )ation. They built 
the stronghoM of Achilleium close by, and the struggle was 
maintained with varying success. Finally Periander settled the 
di.spute by deciding in favour of the maintenance of the 
quo, and Athens retained Sigeium.^^ There is something 
very peculiar about the origin of this fortress. Sigeium was 
not an ordinary Greek colony, that is, a branch detached from 
the parent stem. It was a citadel in a foreign country, a colony 
after the Homan fashion. It was about a hundred and eighty 
miles from Athens as the crow flies, almost as far as from 
.\thens to Crete. We imagine that no other Greek city 
possessed a fortress at so great a distance unprotected by 
other regular colonies in the neighbourhood. And Athens 
had no such colonies, in fact she had none in the Greek sense 
of the word, which is also remarkable. The objection that 
I he Ionic cities in A.sia, e.s 2 iecially Miletus, were colonies of 
Athens docs not hold good, for the connection is a legendary 
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one. When Corinth, Mcgara, Ehodes and iMiletus were 
founding colonies, Athens took no part in the movement. 
On the other hand it built this fortress on a distant shore, 
and managed to defend it against powerful rivals living in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The fact is that the Athenians 
wished to concentrate their strength; the states which 
founded colonies exhausted it. Athens declined to follow 
this course; she intended to remain jiowerful and able to 
make her power felt at a distance. And Athens piossessed 
exceptional aptitudes for playing this part in the extent of her 
territory, which was unitjue as compared with that of other 
Greek states, and in the absence of the two classes of oppres¬ 
sors and oppressed in her pojmlation. To appear in such force 
on the Hellespont, Athens must not only have had a powerful 
fleet, but also a strong base of operations in that neighbour¬ 
hood, and this may be attributed to her close connection with 
Miletus, which showed a marked attachment to the parent city 
at various epochs of the history of Athens. This explains how 
Athens, from a distance of a hundred and eighty miles, could 
despatch so many troops to the Hellespont, that the Mity- 
lenaeans, who had only a ten miles’ voyage from Lesbos to 
the continent, were unable to dislodge them. It was in this 
way that Athens underwent early preparation for her glorious 
but hazardous career as head of a confederacy in the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 

Close at home, however, the Athenians were less successful. 
They lost the island of Salamis, which certainly is nearer the 
coast of Megara than that of Attica, but was of exceptional 
importance to Athens, because it commanded the maritime 
trade of an important section of Attic territory. Without 
Salamis Athens ceased to be an important state. Attempts 
to regain it resulted in failure, and the leaders of Athenian 
jiolitics so completely lost heart, it is said, that they made it 
an offence punishable with death to propose a renewal of war 
for the purpose of recovering Salamis. The disgrace attaching 
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to this decret' Avas felt by none more keenly tluiu by Solon, 
the son of Exeche&tides, of the family of the MeJontidae.-" 
Ho appeared one day in the people’s assembly with his head 
covered, ns though he were just returned from a journey, and 
recited a poem in elegiac verse, stating that he had come as a 
herald from Salamis, that the Athenians should no longer 
endure the ignominy which reduced their country to the level 
of small and thinly-populated islands like Sicinos and Pholc- 
gandros : “Up, up!” he cried, “haste and reconquer Salamis!” 
It was said that he behaved like a madman to escape the 
penalty ; if it were madness, it was that of a Pythian priestess. 
The Athenians allowed 500 volunteers to venture on the 
enterprise. The attack was evidently well planned, and was 
executed with rapidity, and i^alamis was taken. If Athens 
was able to appear in such force in the Ilello.spont aliout the 
.same time—GOO B.c.—we should )>e inolinod to think that 
her attitude tou'ards Megara was determined not so much 
hy despondency as liy prudence. 

She had, however, other difficulties of an entirely dilibrent 
nature to overcome. The guilt of blood incurred hy the 
action of Megacle.s weighed heavily on the citizens. The 
sacrificial augurie.s remained unfavourable. jMegacles ought 
to have undergone some puni.shment, but ho refused to do so. 
Once more Solon came to the rescue. lie persuaded IMogacles 
to submit to the decision of 300 nobles.-^ Their sentence was 
mild enough. The archous who had offended were exiled. 
The next step was to expiate the desecration of the 
sanctuaries and the guilt of the country in general. For thi.s 
purpose the Cretan Epimenide.s, a man of .sjiecial renown in 
these matters, is said to liave been sent for. The ceremonies 
prescribed by him had tlie desired effect, and the peojde were 
pacified. The altar.s of the Erhmyes, which had been polluted 
by the murder, were con.secrated afresh; from the Areopagus 
animals ts-ero diivon forth over the whole countr}', and 
wherever they lay down were sacrificed to the god of the 
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locality. Epiuieiiides I'cl'ii-sed the talent of silver oil'crcd him 
as a rexvard, and took nothing but a twig from the sacred 
olive of Athens.-- 

But if the people xvere jtacified they xvere not contented. 
Their social condition was xvretched. The lower classes had 
fallen into a dangerous state of poverty, the result of certain 
defects in the legal system, the develojimcnt of which had not 
kept pace with that of business. The law of debt was too 
severe, and the nobles and wealthy classes enforced it without 
compunction. The poor often rcijuired a loan because they 
had no corn for seed. They mortgaged their land, and the 
stone pillars erected on it xvere public evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of the debt. It was no ea.sy matter to repay the 
borroxved capital, and default was often made in the payment 
of the interest, the rate of which was at least ten per cent.; 
the creditor charged compound interest, and very soon 
became owner of the land. When this took place the 
xvealthy creditor generally appears to have left the man who 
had been thus ousted from his property in charge as manager, 
hut then only on the most stringent conditions.-' But this 
was not the xvorst; other laws relating to debt xvore enforced. 
The person of an insolvent debtor was sceurit}' for his debt. 
The creditor could u.sc iiiin a.s a slave or sell him into foreign 
lands. This state of things is instructive in two ways. In 
the first place xve luix'C fresh confirmation of the fact that 
there xvere no really privileged classes, no landed proprietors 
and Pcrioeci in Attica, for a regular impoverishment of the 
poor by the rich does not take place under a feudal system ; 
and in the second place, xvc note that the Athenian policy of 
abstaining from colonization had its awkxvard side. In other 
Greek states outcasts of tliis description xvoiild have sought 
their fortune bex-ond the seas. 

These abuses inspired Solon with a desire for reform. The 
jieojile also conceived the idea that he might Ijc their sax iour. 
What ho had done hitherto .showed that he not only xvished 
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to do good, but that he also had the gift of winning people 
over to his ideas. He was of noble birth, but not very 
wealthy, and had travelled a great deal in his youth, probably 
as a merchant. He stood in every way above parties. Many 
even began to think that he ought, under some form or other, 
to become ruler of the state. The Delphic oracle was 
enlisted in the service of this idea. So far as it ever could 
speak unambiguously, it called on Solon to assume the 
tyrannis. On this occasion perhaps even the aristocracy would 
have favoured such a course, since the position and character 
of Solon TV'ere sufficient guarantees that he would act fairly 
towards all parties, and he had, moreover, as it appears, no 
descendants.-■* But Solon had no ambition to become tyrant. 
He declared that the state merely requirerl new laws. Pie 
was elected first archon for the year 594 D.C. (01. 40, 3), with 
the special functions of conciliator and framer of new laws.-"^ 
Conciliation could only be practically effected by giving relief 
to debtors, and by abolishing liability of the person, in other 
words, slavery as a consequence of debt. 

Ancient writers, however, are not agreed as to the details 
of these reforms. According to some accounts all money 
debts were cancelled, according to others the interest only was 
reduced, and the value of the currency was altered by making 
73 drachmae legal tender for the mina instead of 100. In other 
words, each debtor received a remission of 27 per cent, of his 
debt. This would not have necessitated the issue of a fresh 
currency. Yet it is remarkable that the fall from 100 to 
73 nearly corresponds to the ratio between the Aeginetan and 
Euboio stater, and thus we may assume that it was Solon 
who discarded the Aeginetan in favour of the Euhoic standard, 
which Corinth also adopted, and which became so widely 
used afterwards through the instrumentality of Athens. No 
change was made as regards landed jjroperty; a redistribu¬ 
tion, which many had doubtless hoped for, not being intro¬ 
duced.-' Solon himself gave up five or perhaps as many as 
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fifteen talents which he had lent out at interest. He also 
decreed that no one should acquire land beyond a certain 
limit. Unfortunately the limit is unknown to us. All these 
measures—the reduction of the rate of interest, the remission 
of a portion of the debt, the abolition of enslavement for 
debt, and the fixing of a maximum for the purchase of landed 
property—formed what the Athenians called the Seisachtheia, 
or shaking off of burdens. But they were more in the nature 
of a palliative for jn'esent abuses than a prevention of future 
ones. For the latter a new code of laws was necessary. 

The Solonian legislation was based on the political theory ^r^***^ 
prevailing at that time that an aristocracy with limited power 
was the best form of government. Low birth could not justify 
e.xclusion from voting upon public affairs; but universal 
political equality was not considered advisable. The idea 
of making property the sole qualification for political rights 
was already current. But as a rule the principle of timo¬ 
cracy would seem to have been carried out in an unsatis¬ 
factory manner; wealth sinqrly took the place of rank, a 
change which is not always for the better. So long as there 
were two sharply-divided classes, class-hatred was possible, 
and permanent reconciliation out of the (juestion. Solon 
endeavoured to make the predominance of the propertied 
classes in the state bearable l.>y introducing a scale of qualifica¬ 
tions, descending from the highest to the lowest, and by 
making the burdens .strictly proportionate to the privileges. ^ 

The irew law established four cl.-isses of citizens, as according 
to Aristotle was the case already in the time of Draco."® To 
the first class belonged those whose property brought in a 
yearly return of upwards of 500 bushels of corn (barley), 
or a similar quantity of wine, the Pentacosiomedimui. 

The second class, who were called Knights, comprised those 
who had an income of not less than 300 of the same mea¬ 
sures, and the third those who had not less than 200; 
the latter were called Zeugitae, because they tilled the 
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land witli a single span of di'aught animals. The fourth clas,s 
(Thetes) included all those whose income fell below thi.s, or 
who had no landed property. Taxation was assessed accord¬ 
ing to property, which did not mean much, as there was no 
regular taxation in Athens, and an Eisphora was demanded 
only in exceptional cases. Political rights were conferred on 
the same principle. The fourth class was exempt from taxa¬ 
tion, but excluded from all state offices; they could only take 
part in the decisions of the popular assembly and of the legal 
tribunals. The first class had the privilege of being alone 
qualified for the archonship. Solon restored the council of 
the Areopagus to its old importance. His intention was that 
it should supervise the whole state. But in what manner 1 
AVhon might they exercise their veto 1 Did the veto extend 
to all the deciiiion.s of the state authorities 1 On those points 
we are quite in the dark. It would seem that the Athenians 
themselves in later times were no wiser, and that the vague¬ 
ness of the functions of the Areopagu.s, combined witli the 
rarity of their exercise, gave it a position of special import¬ 
ance. We moderns at all events can descry nothing but a 
general prestige, the brilliance of which obscures every detail 
connected with it. In its composition this council had a 
certain resemblance to the Roman senate; but the existence 
of another council created by Solon shows that the likeness 
was a purely external one. From each of the four jdiylae a 
hundred members were selected, whose functions were to dis¬ 
cuss beforehand every resolution which the authorities had to 
propose to the people. According to Aristotle, Draco had 
created a council of 401 memher.s. Aristotle in express 
terms assigns to the popular assembly merely the power of 
passing judgment on the conduct of officials and of electing 
them; hut it must have had the right to vote on such 
matters for instance as a declaration of war or the conclusion 
of peace. 

A coiisideiable extension of the rights of the people wa.s 
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effected Ly Solon's creation of a popular court of justice, cfilled 
Heliaoa, of which all citizens of a certain age ^yere memljers, 
and to which an appeal lay in certain cases from the decision of 
the arehons. A very important innovation was the enactment 
permitting testamentary disiwsition of property in cases of 
childlessness; hitherto the next-of-kin had inherited. Solon 
also promulgated a number of decrees regulating the life of 
the community in general. He was desirous of raising the 
moral condition of the citizens. Ilis aims were therefore 
similar to those of the ancient legislators Zaleucu.s and 
Charondas. AVo ba\'e much information regarding the extent 
of the penalties fixed for certain offences—fines in money, 
confiscation of property, banishment, deprivation of civic 
rights, and death. Solon also made snmjftuary laws. It is 
true that we are not told that he opposed the excessive ex¬ 
penditure of the Athenian men on dress and ornaments, but 
women were onlj' allofved to take with them, when they went 
out of door.s, three garments, a Ixiskct not exceeding a yard 
in length, and an obol’s worth of food and drink; they were 
not to leave their houses at night except in a chariot and with 
an escort of torches. The enactments relating to morals I 
were of a very strict nature, which doe.s not speak well for the ' 
Athenians. Eeverence for parents and the fulfilment of 
duties towar{ls them could under certain circum-staiices bo 
enforced by law. Projierty was to be kept as much as 
possible in the family ; the court.s could enteitain complaints 
of wa,sting the family estate. A father could dispose by will 
of the hand of his daughters ; if only one daughter were left 
unmarried at the father’s death, the nearest relation miglit 
claim her hand in order to keep the jiroperty in the family ; 
he was even obliged to marry her if no one else came forward, 
and if he refused, had to give her a dowry coiTes 2 )ondii)g to 
his own station in life. Solon enacted elaborate provisions for 
the protection of boundaries, the preservation of jiliuitations of 
trce.s, and for checking the exiiortation of products, v Iiich could 
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be of use to the Athenians themselves. Work was so emj)hatic- 
ally required by Solon from every citizen as to give rise to the 
assertion that he imposed the penalty of death for idleness. 
If the Athenians wished to thrive on their stony soil, it was 
absolutely necessary for them to devote every energy to 
industry and commerce in the struggle for life. According to 
Solon’s ideas every industrious worker was to be resjiected. 
It is indisputable that this had always been the prevailing 
sentiment in Athens; a man like Solon may give a more 
vigorous impulse to the course of public life, but cannot alter 
its direction. And this must also have been the case with 
education; in this department, too, Solon only emphasized 
the general tendencies of the age. All citizens were required 
to have their children taught. The grammatists taught 
reading and writing; the citharist gave instruction in mu.sic 
combined with moral and religious teaching; the do^'clopment 
of physique was attended to in the gymnasiums. On attain¬ 
ing the age of puljcrty, the young men had to perform the 
duties of country police and of guardians of the frontier 
from their eighteenth to their twentieth year ; not till then 
did they become members of the community and of the civic 
army. A peculiar law emanating from Solon was to the 
effect that whoever failed to take a side in times of public 
strife should lose his civic rights, a strange piece of legislation, 
not on account of the idea, which expresses the iierfectly 
correct proposition that want of public sihrit does the 
state the greatest j)Ossible harm, but because a law of this 
kind could never be carried out in practice, and of course 
never was enforced. 

The value of the Solonian legislation from a practical point 
of view lies chiefly in its liberation of the citizens from the 
oijprcssion of the wealthy classe.s, and from the restrictions of 
family ties, as in the case of the laws of inheritance ; hence its 
importance was more of a social than a political nature. 
There is also an ideal side to Solon’s reforms, an expression 
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of the nobler aspirutions of the educated classes at the be¬ 
ginning of the sixth century B.C., the men who set before 
them the wellbeing of their fellow-citizens, upright conduct 
and piety as their aim in life, which they hoped to attain by 
means of a mild and well-ordered government of the poorer by 
the richer classes. It was legislation worthy of the age of the 
Seven Wise Men. And we may suppose that, taking it as a 
whole, the noble spirit which permeated it continued to 
exercise an influence for good even in the times when the 
political constitution established by Solon had become an empty 
name under Peisistratus and his sons. As is so often the 
case, the most carefully-devised guarantees proved a failure, 
but the spirit which pervaded the wdiole continued to woik 
on in silence. This is why Solon has always remained one of 
the most revered and beloved of the leading men in Greece. 
His personality is rendered more complete by his being also 
a poet and a philosopher. His poems, which are in elegiac 
metre, give expression to his jiolitical and social ideas. They 
portray the wise man, who enjoys life, but is under no illusion 
as to its true value, and refrains from every species of ex¬ 
aggeration. His high admiration for ancient poetry is proved 
by the fact that he provided for the proper public recital of 
the Homeric poems in Athens. On the other hand, he is said 
to have had no taste in his old age for tlie drama which was 
then rising into prominence. 

The carrying out of the new legislation must have occupied 
several years. During this period Athens had also to turn her 
attention to foi’eign affairs. We have already noticed that it 
was at Solon’s instigation that Athens took a prominent part 
in the Sacred War,'*'’ and that she was able to protect her 
position on the Hellespont. She had also repeated struggles 
with Megara for the possession of Salamis. Solon had 
recovered Salamis, but it was reconcpicred by Megara. 
The definitive re-conquest of the island seems to have been 
brought about by a piece of strategy of Peisistratus, who was 
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soon to become so famous. He conquered 2sisae:i, the jiort 
of ilegara. The Athenians now had a hostage for Salamis. 
Megara agreed to submit to the arbitration of S 2 )arta. In 
Sjiarta Solon advocated the Athenian claims with arguments 
very characteristic of the Greeks. He quoted sayings of the 
Delphic oracle, according to which Salamis was Ionic territory, 
said that the sons of Ajax, Philaeus and Eurysaces, had given 
Salamis to the Athenians, and finally' stated that the mode of 
burial in Salamis was Attic. The Spartans decided on the 
merits : Athens had to give back Nisaea and received iSalamis 
in its stead. 


NOTES 

1. The history of Athens is for us the history of Greece. Hence 
with us modern writers special treatment of Athenian lustoiy— 
apart from top' graphy — is out of the cpiestion. The ancients, 
who lived in the midst of event.s which now ajipear to u.s as one 
connected wh"le, were able to deal with the history of Athens by 
itself, and have done so. They' have naturally attached great 
imjiortance to details. In the fourth volume of Muller’s Fragments 
of Greek Hi.story, pji. 080, 681, there is a list of works on Athenian 
and Attic history and anticpiities of which fragments or notices are 
preserved. First come the authors who have written an ’Arfii's', 
and the older writers, Pherecydes (the Athenian; and Hellaiiicu.s, 
are improperly incluiled among them. The Atthis writers are 
Icai'iied men of the period.s following ujion that of Aristotle. They- 
are Cleidemus, Phauodeinus, Demon, Androtion, I.strus, and e.spe- 
ciaily Pliiloehorus, who wrote also an abridgement of his own Atthi.s, 
and produced besides special treatises on Attic subjects. The 
coii-titution of Athens lias been treated by Aristotle, Ilera- 
cleide', and Dicaearchns (JIull. II.) 

The di^cioeiy of the ’Atlip'otwi* woAireta, wdiich is bev'ond 
doubt tlie work :i'cribcd to Aristotle bv antiquity’ ed. by 
Kenvon, Loud. Lsf)l ; late.st and v-ry useful edition by Sandy’s, 
Loud, isy.3 , Iia- uiieii a fre-h inqmlse to the study’ of the history 
an<l constitution of Athens. The numerous treatises written on this 
work cannot be quoteil hero. It is sulticieut to remark that most 
scliohii- considei it to be by Ari-totle—their chief ojqioneiits being 
Euhl, G.iuer, ami Schwarz—that all are agreed as to its value for 
the study of aiitiipiity (hoin Ch.ij). 4:1 ouwards;, but that the first 
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historical section must, Giving to the many new facts wliich it con¬ 
tains, he carefully examined before it can be accepted. The name 
of Ari'totle ought not to prevent a criticism of the work on its 
merits. We mu.st confine ourselves to indicating the jjoints in 
which the ’A6. IToA,. i.s at variance with previous received accounts. 

xb very important work was the 'ifjjijyicr/j.dTwv avvayoi'p] of 
the I\Iacedouian Craterus. Of the Periegetae, who recorded and 
exjilained remarkable events in different localities, the most 
important were Diodorus (before 308) and Polemon ; fortunately 
we still have the Periegesis of Pausanias (2nd cent, of our era). 
Plutarch’s biographies of Theseus and Solon are based for the most 
part on second-hand information. 

Wodern writers on early Athenian liistory approach their subject 
from three sides, and as a matter of fact it can be conveniently 
illustrated from three points of view: flrstl}’, the investigation of 
myth and legend ; secondly, the study of ancient constitutional 
history ; and thirdly, topography and monuments. Of these three 
the first is, from the nature of the case, mostly of a subsidiary char¬ 
acter and of secondary importance. In connected narratives stress 
is laid alternately on the second and third, with the aid of the 
first. The modern works on early Athenian constitutional hi'-tory 
will be mentioned below ; for the present we will only note the 
progress made in recent times in the topographical history of 
-Athens. Xext to Leake’s works (Topography of Athen.s, 1821 and 
1841) comes Curtins with his Attic studies (1862 and 18C5, 
Schriften d. Gift. Ges. d. Wiss. XI. and XII.), his exi>lauatory te.xt 
of the seven plans of the t 02 ) 0 graphy of Athen.s (1868', anil lastly, 
his contributions to tlie geography of xSthens and Attica, Curtins 
laid Kaupert, Kartell von Attica (up to the pre.sent three parts 
have been published). Bursian has treated Athenian topograjiliy 
in his Geographie von Gricchenland atid in Pauly’s R. Enc. 

L- (1866), and ililclihofer lias done the same in Paumeister’s 
Denkinuler des Alterthuins (1884)—each in accordance with tlie 
results arrived at in their ilay. A very exact and exhaustive work 
is C. Wachsmuth’s Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Erster Band, 
Ljiz. 1874, Bd. II. 1, Ljiz. 1890. Very suggestive is von Wila- 
mowitz-ib illendorf’s Au.s Kvdathen, Berl. 1880, in Iviessling’s and 
von W.-JI.’s Philol. tlntersucluingen I. There are now two other 
books, Curtins, Die Btadtge.sehicbte von Atlien, Berl. 1891, and 
Harrison and A^crrall, Mythology and Monuments of Athens, Lonil. 
1890, which often rejiroduces the results of the investigations of 
Dr. Dorpfeld, tlie first living authority on Atlienian tniiograpby. 
All these works di.-^pl.ay immense ingeimity in tlie treatment of the 
very earliest history of Athen.s, and, if sj>.ice permitted, we slionld 
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have to discuss many points and to note a.s probable many of the 
conclusions which have been arrived at. The importance of inscrip¬ 
tions is beginning to make itself felt. 

2. The welcome accorded to strangers in Attica is specially 
emphasized by Time. 1, 2. It is to be noticed that Elensis and 
Salainis were not Attic from the very beginning. But when did 
they become so 1 That we do not know. lYe must not, however, 
exaggerate their independence. That of Elensis especially had no 
bearing on foreign relations. 

3. According to the opinion of some (notably Hermann, St. 
A, § 95) the accession of Ion to the throne was “ the elevation of a 
warrior caste to the leadership of the Attic people.” Hermann is 
inclined not to connect it with an invasion from outside, and in 
this he is certainly right. But the ba.sis of the whole theory, the 
accession of Ion, is, in our opinion, of no historical value. It is 
merely an invention to account for the name of the people. If a 
military caste obtains power, it generally uses it to oppress the rest 
of the people, but there is no trace of this in Attii/a. Hence Hor- 
mami’s “ ionische Staatsveranderung ” is not demon-strable. 

4. Time. 2, 15 says (irl yap KeKpDTro^ Kal twv TTpoWiov /Sao-t- 
Accar >5 ’ArrtK?) Is O/prta del Kara wdAets (/iKeiTO. In later times 
people professed to know that Cecrops Iiad formed the.se cities, 
twelve in number (the names of which, with the exception of one acc. 
to Philochoru.s, are given in Stralio 397), into a synoecismu.s, which 
is even more mythical than the second one founded by Theseus. 
Cf. Pint. Thes, 24 ; Kansel, De Tliesei Synoecismo, Marb. 1882. 

5. Cecrops, Eriehthonius and Ereclitheus are creations due to 
iiatur.d myths. The struggle between Eiimolpus and Erechtheus 
represents the historical oppo.sition between Elemsi.s and Athens. 
Ion of cour.se never really e.xisted. An eponymous hero was 
wanted for the lonians, and he was brought in the usual way from 
abroad (Ion, son of Xutlins, a brave man, and therefore ruler of 
Athens) ; while otliers consiilered this rather derogatory to Athens 
and made him simply .son of Apollo and CTeusa, the daughter of 
Erechtheus. Ancient worships come into play here; be.sides 
Poseidon the lonians specially wor-shippeil Apollo. It is just as 
impossible to extract history from the legends of the sons of 
Pandion, Aegeus, Pallas, Xisus, and Lycus, for Kisus and Lyciis 
really have no connection with Attica, but are only used for the 
purpose of glorifying it (Megara and Lycia influenced by Attica) ; 
the PalLintidae are mythical giants and Aegeus is only a liuinanized 
Po.seiJon. 

G. The formation i>f the cit\ of Athens out of communities 
originally existing .side by side and yet distinct from one another, lias 
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been the subject of inueli stuily m recent years, t'f. esp. C. AVach- 
smuth's above-quoted rvork, Die Stadt Athen, in which he distin¬ 
guishes between the Pelasgic settlement on the citadel, the Ionic 
settlement to the east of the citailel, the Thracian settlement to the 
south, and that of the Phoenicians and other foreigners in Melite. 
Phoenicians and Thracians are certainly dubious, and the name of 
Pelasgi does not seem to us hajipily chosen, but we share in the 
belief that a section of the population, which worshipped Athene 
and occupied the citadel, can he distinguished from another, which 
may be called Ionic. Curtins take.s a somewhat different view in 
his Stadtgeschichte, p. 24 seq. 

7. Acc. to Etym. Muller EuirarptSat, the Eupatridae lived in 
the city. 

8. Prod, ad Hes. E. 492. It is not easy to perceive by what 
encroachment on exi.sting rights the 360 tribes obtained property 
in the city of Athens. 

9. For the Ionian Phylae we must refer the reader to the hand¬ 
books of ancient constitutional history. The opinion, which is 
shared by Petersen (Quaest. de hist. gent. Attic. Slesv. 1880), that 
the names only refer to Zeus, Hephaestus, Poseidon, and Athene a.s 
tutelar deities, appears to us to be well grounded. 

10 and 11. For the founding of the republic, cf. Pans. 4, 5, 10 ; 
in 7, 2, 1, ho makes Medon succeed to the monarchy, also in 1, 3, 
2. The theory of the duration of the monarchy at Athens has 
been contested sijccially by Lugebil, Jahrb. f. class. Philol. Suppl. 5, 
539 seq. That a change took iilace in the relations between the 
chief of the state and the state as reiiresented by the noldes, is 
shown by the passage in Pausanias (4, 5, 10) regarding the trans¬ 
formation of the monarchy, (k Ami it har¬ 

monizes with the usual course of the development of the Greek 
states that at a certain period the chief office in the state was sub¬ 
jected to greater control, whether the title of king was retained or 
not. We cannot however say by what methods this control was 
exercised. The dispute, whether there were kings or archons in 
Athens from 1069-683, is only a dispute about names, and possesses 
just as much importance as the determination of any particular fact 
carries with it; the nature of the government of Athens in those 
days is not affected by its title. AVe know how things went on in 
Poland for centuries, but it is a matter of indifference whether the 
Polish constitution be called monarchical or republican. 

12. For the noble families in Athens, cf. Meier, De gentilitate 
Attica, Hal. 1834; G. Petersen, Quaestiones de historia gentium 
Atticarum, Slesv. 1880. The best authority now is Tupller, Attische 
Genealogie, Berl. 1889. 
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13. The orator Andocitlcs belonged, according to some writer.'!, 
to the family of the Ceryci, according to others he traced Ins descent 
from Teleniachus, who married Xaiisica.a. 

14. lYe m.ay see in the word 0£o-/ro(leri)s the idea of commander 
or rulei', corresponding to the conception which lay at the root of 
the position of a Roman magistrate. The theory of the constitution 
of the Greek state recjiiii'es .a good deal more elucidation. 

15. The exi.stence of a council of state in Athens seems to lie 
confirmed by Ar. Pol. 2, 12, according to which Solon allows ti)i' 
/SouAiJv to remain, but this appears from the preceding passages in 
Aristotle to be the Areopagus. In Pint. Sol. 12, Mcgacles is judged 
by 300 nobles. Duncker, 6, 121, calls the 300 an aristocratic com¬ 
munity and a permanent council. 

16. For Cylon Her. 5, 71 ; Time. 1, 126 ; Plut. Sol. 12 ; and 
now Arist, Ath. Pol., commencement ; also IVright, Tlie Hate of 
Cylon, Boston 1892. 

17. Legislation of Draco, Ar. Pol. 2, 9, 9 Apaxorros Se vo/ioi 
)ikv eicrr, rroAiTcirr Se VT7o.p)(^ova~ij rols rd/tovi edijKd'. Especially 
irepl Twr <f>oviK(oy. K. Fr. Hermann, De Dracone legiindatore Ind. 
Schol. Gott. 1849, 50.—For tlie Ephetae, Lange, Die Ejdieteu uiid 
der Areopag vor Solon, K. S. Ge.s. d. Wis!!. 1874, p]i. 189 seq.; 
Philippi, Der Areo}^^' nnd die Ejdieten, Berl. 1874. What, 
according to Aristotle’s Ath. Pol., Draco did ffir Athens, I give in 
the words of Br. Keil, Berl. Philol. Wochen. 1891, Xo. 17 seq. ; 

“ Draco conferred the political right.s, which had hitherto been con¬ 
fined to the aristocracy and the moneyed classe.s, on all who were 
able to provide themselves with arms at their own e.vpense. The 
offices of the nine archons and the financial appointments could 
only be filled by citizens who could prove the possession of an 
unencumbered fortune of 10 minae. An aspirant to the offices of 
Strategus or Hipparch was obliged to have a similar fortune of 
100 minae, and legitimate children over ten years of age besides. 
Such were the guarantees required by the state from responsible 
officials. The lower offices were open to all who bore arms. The 
legal age for all offices was thirty years. A council, the Boule, 
was created, consisting of 401 niemhers, who Mere electeil by lot 
from tlie ndiole number of those in posses.'-imi of political rights. 
Tile lower otfieials Mere also now elected. The highest (archons, 
finance official-, .strategi, and hijiparchs) were clioseii by a show of 
hands (Cheirutoniat. The power of the .Areoiiagu-, M-liich had 
hitherto enjoyed the right of tilling the.se offices, was now consiiler- 
ably limited. The comiiiunity was (whether by Draco, i,s not stated) 
divided into four grade- of t.ixatioii, the Peiitacosiomedinnii, Hip- 
peis, Zeugitae, and Thetes. ’I'lie poorer classes m Im couhl not prove 
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tliu jiiisse.ssion of ariii^, wore for the iireaont dopriveil of all politioal 
rights, and forced by the stringent law of debt to .submit to slavery 
at the hands of the jn’opertied cla-ssi'.-". Dtacu’s constitution, there¬ 
fore, made no change in this direction.’’ 

18. Herod. 5, !)4, 95 ; Str. 13, 599, 690. 

19. IVith the i‘X 2 jedition to the Helhs|)out Athens begins 
to act on a great scale ; this is the hist occasion on which she 
proves Iiei’sclf a maritime I’ower of the hist rank. Cf. also Tojilfer, 
Quaestiones Pisistrateae, Dorji. 1886, ji. 73 seq. Our scanty infor¬ 
mation about the jirejiarations for it cannot alter our ojiinion 
respecting the fact itself. It is more than [nobable that the landed 
nobility, who had ruled Athen.s for centuries, were not disjiused to 
attemiit foreign exjiedition.s of such niagnitude ; the e-\iicditioti 
inijdies the e.xistence of an internal agitation, in which democratic 
cdements must have acquired a decisive influence on foreign policy. 
The commerce of Athens and its e.vports, chiefly pjottery and oil, 
must have been very eonsidertible, even in the seventh century. 
Perhaps the silver mines at Laurium began to be worked tlieii. 
They constituted an important reserve for Athens. 

20. The received accounts and modern views of the war about 
.Salaniis differ. According to Pint. Sol. 12, Salami.? was twice lost 
to the Megariaiis. The accounts of the participation of Peisistratu.s 
in the war against ilegara are contradictory. According to Herod. 
1, 59, it is certain that Peisi.stratus took possession of Nisaea as 
general shortly before bis tyranny. Afterwards he was erroneouslt' 
represented as taking part in the expedition of Solon (Pint. Sol. 
18). The probability therefore is that Salaniis was recovered by 
Solon alone the fii-jt time, and the second time by Peisistratus. 
Recently, however, many have come to the conclusion that one 
story IS merely a replica of the other, in which case the conquest 
of Solon would have to be regarded as a legend. Cf. Jleinliold, De 
rebus Salaminiis, Konigsb. 1879 ; Duncker, 6, and Petersen, Hist, 
gent. Atticar. Slesv. 1680, p. 101 seq. 

21. Decision respecting Megacles according to Pint. Sol. 12. 
TptaKoa'iiov apKTTiySyjv SiKa^ovTtttv. 

22. Ejiimenides slept in a cave for fifty-seven years, and sub- 
.sisted on mallows and asjihodel. Duncker has described his career 
in Sjiarta, where he is said to have been buried, on the strength of 
some ingenious conjectures of his own. On the other hand, Niese 
and Rohde consider him quite a fabulous personage, while Loe.schcke 
in the Dorjiater Universitat.sprog., Dec. 1883, places him, following 
Plat. Leg. 1, 642, about 500 n.c. IVe have given our own opinion 
in a note to Chajiter xxviii. 

23. Indebtedness of many Atlieuians, Plut. Sol. 13, 1.5. The 

VOL. I 2 D 
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Hectemorii are said to IiaA’e either jiaid or retained a sixth part of 
the revenue. The latter is evidently the correct version, but it was 
very oppressive. For the Seisaclitheia, etc., cf. esp. the suiniiiary 
of Hermann-Thumser, § Gd. 

24. Pint. Sol. 6 certainly says that Solon had a son, but his 
history i.s very untrustworthy. 

25. Solon was archon, 01. 46, 3 ; Diog. L. 1, 2, 15. Plut. Sol. 

14 and 16 says that Solon was twice appointed hroiuothetes, but 
the first general mention of the word Noniothete.s seems to include 
the second (contra Duncker 6, 156).—Seisaclitheia, Plut. Sol. 15, 
following which most writers (even Philochorus, according to Phot. 
Suid. (reur.) regard it in the light of a diroKOTrij, Androtion 

in that of a reduction of the rate of interest, and an enhancement 
of the value of money. 

26. Percy Gardner, Types, p. 9. Our knowledge of the Athe¬ 
nian currency in Solon’s time is by no means so e.xact as even 
handbooks nowadays generally represent it to be. 

27. The anecdote about the friends of Solon (Plut. Sol. 15) who 
were in the secret of his prpject.s, and speculated in landed 2 'ropeity 
and other securities, shows that such things are not of modern 
origin. 

28. For the jiroblems oonnected with the Soloiiian constitution, 

cf. the new editions of the Staatsaltertlminer of Hermann-Thumser, 
which have appeared since tlie discovei'v of Aristotle’s Politeia, 
Gilbert and Busolt, as well as Br. Keil, Die solonische Verfassung 
in der ari.-totelischen Verfassungsgeschichte Athens, 1872. For 
the four Solonian clas-es, see Arist. (juotcd in Harp. iTrirds—iioAoir 
e.'S T«TO-apa oteiAe reXy to ttuv ^A0yvaim\ TTCvraKoato- 

/xcSiproi'S Kai iTTtrka'i Kal fevyiVas Kat dyras. Of. Plut. Sol. 18. 
The number 150 for the Zeugitae rests upon a law interpolated in 
Dem. 43, 54. Plut. has 200, compare Ar. et Cat. I. Boeckh has 
some acute remarks on the avay in which the various classes were 
induced to pay their contributions ; cf. Gilbert, St. A., I., p. 133. 
—For the I’ompositiou of the Areoiiagu.=, Plut. Scjl. 19 Ik twc kot 
h'tavTov dpxbi'von'.—llow little we can jirove the legendary autho¬ 
rity of the Areojiagus by definite facts is shown by a glance into 
tlie manuals of aiithjuity, e.ij. Gilbert 1, 264 seq. Duncker (6, 
187-94j has drawn an ideal picture of the Areopagus as it should 
be.—Tlie fjovXi'i of the Four Hundred, Plut. Sol. 19.—Powers of 
the [lopular as.semldy, Ar. Pol. 2, 9, 4 Iwet SbAwc ye eot/ee ryv 
ixvayKtti.oTOTip' HTroSiSuyai rto dfro/xtc, to ras olpctcOaL 

KUi crdri'xir .—The Heliaea is liesignated by the eVioi mentioned in 
Ar. Pol. 2, 9, 2, as the democr.itie element of the Solonian con¬ 
stitution ; Toe Se d)/por KariuTTyaai, Ti\ oiKocrTypia wotijcras Ik 
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iravTon’. For the Ileliaca, cf. Fr.iiikel, Die atti.'cheii Ge--cInvorencii- 
gerichte.—For the Kaucrarii, Phot. vaVKpapla ami Gilbert, St. A. 
1, 134. The e£(jdoi yvvaLKotv were regulated by Solon, according 
to Hut. Sol. 21. The law.-^ of Solou in all dejiartnients of public 
aud private life are de.scribed in detail by Duncker C, Bk. 12, Part 
13.—Fur the aborts and Kvpftei^, Pint. Sol. 25, and (an elabo¬ 
rate account) Hermann, St. A. 107, 1. The law enjoining 

partisan.ship. Pint. Sol. 20. In Ilerniann’s St. A. § lOfl .^erj., there 
is a very full collection of j'assage.s from ancient authors, and refer¬ 
ences to modern works on the subject of Solon’s life and work. 
Cf. Busolt, G. G. 1, .51!) secj. Ilis ino.st enthusiastic admirer i.s 
Duncker, who calls iiim “ the greatest I'olitical genius of antiquity ’’ 
(6, 198). Ili.s greate.-t achieveiiieiit, according to Duncker ^6, 197), 
was “.saving the Attic peasantry, and niaking them the foundation 
of the comiiuinity.” Duncker himself admits that the latter was 
only partially successful. We have our doubts whether the Sei- 
saohtheia is sufficient to prove him to be the greatest political genius 
of antiquity. The Solonian constitution ought to have been a 
protection against tyranny, but it was not so. And when the 
Poisistratidae were gone, Cleisthenes came and made other changes 
of a very thoroughgoing description. Forty years after its pro¬ 
mulgation, Solon’s constitution was only of historical intere.st. 
Arist. ’At). IIoA. c. 22 iiwkes just the same remark : erwefS)) roi'S 
ph' ildAwros vupovi ctc^artVai Tiyr Tvpuvvica, Tors S’ uAAors Otlvai 
Tiir KXeurdfVtjv crTO\afd/r«ror to? wAiyffors. On the other hand, 
the personality of Solon will remain interesting for all time. And 
this is often the case in Greek history. The particular political 
achievement is often a complete failure, while the foiee of character 
and the originality which gave it birth are generally worthy of all 
admiration. This truth is often not gra.'ped, and gil'teil scholais 
endeavour to represent the actions of the Greeks as wi-e when they 
were only well meant. This i.s apt to produce a reaction, vhich 
exaggerates in its own way, and makes out the Greeks to be wor.=e 
than they are. (Cf. Schvarez in his clever work. Die Demo- 
kratie, Leipz. 1882.) Solon has had much the same fate as his 
Areopagus, concerning which we learn much that is new in the ’A8. 
IIoA., but little that is clear. There is a general cnnsensiis of 
opinion that Solon was tlie grcate.st legislator anil the Areopagus 
the most august court in antiquity; and if little was left of Solon’s 
constitution in the fifth century, and the power of tlie Areopagus 
was not very perceptible, yet good citizens could always appeal to 
them as realized ideals, and this was of gre.at .service to Atliens 
and to the civilization of antiquity in general. 

29. For the Sacred War, cf. Scliol. Pind. Pyth. Arg., Stial). 9, 
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418 ; riut. .Sol 11 ; 2, f», G ; H>, 37, 4 ; I’ulvaLii. 3, 

5 ; 6, 13. Kallit'tli. ^uotoil m Ath. 13, uGO c. Ci. Mnllor, D. 

Krieg, Pi'ogr. d. Dan/. Realsi.li. 18GG ; Xie.-e in tlic Histnr. 
Untersucimngen, dedicated to A. Jijcliafer. Its ten year-.’ duration 
appears to lie legendary. An imjiortaiit part wa.s played by the 
liereditaiy hatred of the Thessalians fur the Phocians. Pf. Bnsolt, 
Gr. G., I. 4S9. 



CHAPTER XXYII 


ATHENS UNDER REISISTRATUS AND HIS SONS 

Solon is said to have fixed ten j'ears as the period within 
which his laws were to undergo no change; according to 
others, a hundred years. The latter is absurd, the first is 
intelligible, if we look upon it as a period of probation. He 
himself spent the time abroad. The city did not stand the 
period of probation well. Internal dissensions became so 
acute, that in the fifth and tenth years after Solon's departure 
the post of fir.st archon could not be filled, and the archon 
Damasias remaineil in office for two years and two months, 
whereupon ten archon.s were elected instead of nine for the 
following year.* On order being nominally restored, three 
distinct parties were formed, each under the leadershij) of 
distinguished nobles—the Diacrii, whom Plutarch designates 
as the democratic party ; the Pediaei, or oligarchical party ; 
finally the Parali, or moderates. The loader of the Pediaei 
w.is iMiltiades, who was succeeded by Lycurgus, the former 
a Philaid, the latter probably a Butad ; the leader of the 
Parali was Megacle.s, an xVlcniaeonid, and of the Diacrii 
Peisistratus, rvho claimed descent from old Xestor, and had 
already rendered great service to his native city bj' the con¬ 
quest of Xisaea. The state of feeling in Athens was not n hat 
it should have been so soon after the pas.sing of a great 
measure of reform; universal discontent prevailed. The 
nobles felt, that they had lost too mnch, while the people 
thought they had not gained enough. The iiarty-leaders 
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made use of this discontent for their own selfish ends. Solon 
grasped the situation more clearly than any one, and en¬ 
deavoured to open the eyes of the people, at first by poems, 
and afterwards in speeches. But it was all in vain. When he 
had feigned madness in his youth he had been regarded as wise ; 
now that he was old and talked sensibly he was pronounced 
childish, and not listened to. His previsions were soon ful¬ 
filled. One day Peisistratus appeared in his chariot in the 
popular assembly, covered with blood and alleging that he 
had been attacked and wounded. On the motion of Ariston 
the people resolved with the consent of the council to assign 
him a guard of fifty club-men. He obtained more than fifty, 
and seized the citadel. He thus attained what Cylon had 
failed to accomplish, and became tyrant of xVthens.- Solon 
had opposed the movement up to the last moment, but his 
power of resistance u'as gone. He placed his arras outside the 
door of his house as a sign that he wa.s defenceless; but he 
refused to become a subject of Peisistratus. Ho went to 
Cyprus, where he soon died; he is said to have ordered his 
ashes to bo conveyed to the island of Salamis, and there 
scattered to the winds. Other leading men also left Athens, 
among them Jlilliades. Certain Dolonci from the Thracian 
Chersonese came to Greece to seek assistance against their 
hostile neighbours, the Apsinthii. As they passed through 
the streets of Athens, Miltiades, who was sitting outside his 
door, invited them into the house as his guests. This, 
according to an oracle, was a sign to them that he should be 
their king. He consented, and many noble Athenians accom¬ 
panied him. IMiltiades became not only king of the Dolonci, 
but tyrant over the Greek cities of the peninsula. These 
party quarrels at Athens were only a struggle for power; 
there were no principles at stake; if Peisistratus was to be 
tyrant of Athens, iMiltiades would at all events have the same 
po.sition in the Chersone.se. The removal of inconvenient 
rivals suited Peisistratus well enough. But there was another 
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reason for the occupation of tlie Thracian Chersonese by an 
Athenian. We know that Athen.s had already established 
herself in Sigeium ; the Thracian Chersonese commands the 
Hellespont from the European side, and with it the entrance 
to the Black Sea. It is plain that Miltiades and his suc¬ 
cessors still considered themselves as Athenians in their new 
quarter.s, and iiromoted the interests of Athens. The selection 
of Miltiades by the Dnlonci for their king was no doubt not 
the result merely of an oracle, but of mutual acquaintance 
and a comprehension of the situation liy both .sides. 

The reign of the Athenian tyrant was not of long duration. 
Lycurgus, the new leader of the ari.stoci-at.s, made common 
cause with Mcgacles, and Peisistratus deemed it advisable to 
yield. His property was confiscated, and was purchased by 
Callias, a Daduchus. But the alliance between the victors did 
not last. Megacles, udio hail little political insight, thought 
it advisable to come to an understanding with Peisistratus. 
He proposed to hand over the government to him on condition 
that the latter married his daughter, to which Peisistratus 
consented. To a^•oid a struggle a singular trick was resorted 
to. A woman named Phyii of the deme Paeania, was dressed 
up as the goddess Athene and placed by Peisistratus’ side in a 
chariot, and the pretended Athene conducted the ruler to the 
Acropolis amid the applause of the people. But the understand¬ 
ing was of short duration. Megacles, who felt his inferiority to 
Peisistratus, joined the aristocratic party a second time, and 
Peisistratus was forced to leave Athens after a rule of only 
one year. He did not come back at once, but when he did 
so, he made use of open force. He succeeded in making 
foreign alliances in Argos, Thessaly and Eretria, and in ob¬ 
taining the aid of an enterprising fugitive from Xaxos, by 
name Lygdamis.^ In 538 he appeared with an army on Attic 
territory, at Marathon, in the ncighliourhood of which among 
the mountains many of his old adherents, the Diacrii, lived. 
The ruling party in Athens was unprepared. The armies 
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met at I’allene, on the south-eastern slope of Pentelicou. 
Peisistratus attacked his opponents when they were resting 
after the mid-da_r meal, and they were speedil}’ put to flight. 
The conqueror wisely avoided useless bloodshed, and entered 
Athens with the defeated army. Some of the aristocrats be¬ 
longing to the hostile party emigrated ; those that remained 
were obliged to give hostages. A direct tax, amounting to 
one-twentieth part of the yearly income, was imposed on the 
Athenians, of course only on the first three Solonian classes, 
which made it not displeasing to the lower orders, upon whom 
Peisistratus chiefly relied. The tyrant understood how to use 
his foreign connection to the utmost advantage. Lygdamis 
was appointed ruler in Naxos, and the Athenian hostages 
were placed under his charge. Witli the assistance of 
Lygdamis, Polycrates made himself tyrant of .Samos. Thus 
three tyrants of Ionic race obtained the control of an im¬ 
portant line of coast and of islands stretching across the 
Aegean Sea from Euro 2 )e to Asia. Peisistratus himself 
occupied a strong position at the mouth of the Strymon, and 
recovered the Athenian settlement of .Sigeium, which had 
fallen into the hands of the Persians and Lesbian.s. He 
appointed Hegesistratus, his son by a third marriage, governor 
of the place. He showed his interest in the religions centre 
of the Aegean, the island of Delos, by carrying out a purifi¬ 
cation of the holy ground hy means of tlio removal of all 
graves from the vicinity of the temple of Apollo. 

I’cisistratns left the forms of the Athenian constitution 
uncliunged, and oidv provided that his family should be repre¬ 
sented in the coliege of archons. He succeeded in securing 
a majority in the council and in the assembly by skilful 
management of the ])eople. He even appeared as defendant 
before the Areojjagtis. It is true that his accuser took fright 
and made default in appearance. Like all wise tyrants he 
devoted attention to the wellbeing and the amusement of the 
j.eoplc. riio founding of the gj'nina.sium in the Lyceum (if 
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really Ills 'work), the construction of 25ipes for the sjji'ing 
Callirrhoe, the name of whicli was changed to Enneacrounos, 
the erection of a temple of Apollo on the IlissTis, and of the 
Parthenon on the citadel, all reflect honour on Peisistratus. 
Another building jdanned by him was not completed, the 
temple of Zeus on the Ilissus. The roof was to bo borne by 
a hundred and twenty columns, more than sixty feet in 
height; it would have rivalled the colossal tempiles of Ionia. 

Peisistratus promoted the splendour of public worship in 
general. He is credited with the founding of the Panathenaea. 
This festival wa.s celebrated every fourth jmar. The chief 
function was a procession, at which a harvest-wreath and a 
new scarlet robe, woven by virgins and adorned with pictures, 
were offered to Athene Polias. The frieze of the Parthenon 
contains a free reproduction of this jrrocession. The contests 
were of the same character as those at Olympia, the prizes 
being an olive twig and a jar of oil. Jars decorated with 
black figures are still extant, representing the warrior-goddess 
Athene or men running, and bearing the inscription, “ I am 
one of the i)rizes won at Athens.” 

Other worships were amplified during this period, especially 
that of Dionysus. Festivals in honour of the god of wine had 
existed from time immemorial in Attica. One of the most 
impoi'tant was the rural Dionysia, held in late autumn in the 
month of PoseiJeou. lSaerifioe,s, festal processions and dances 
entertained the country folk, the dance on slippery wine¬ 
skins creating great merriment. In the city the I.enaea 
were celebrated somewhat later, in the month of Gamelion, 
and on the southern side of the Acropolis. The Anthestcria 
came in February, when vegetation is beginning. Lastlv, the 
festival of the Great Dionysia, the sjjlendour of which con 
stantly increased, was celebrated about the time of the c ernal 
cquino.x. The drama of the sixth century originated in the.so 
festivals of Dionysus. Dithyramb,s relating the exi)loits of the 
god were sung in his honour. An actor related the incidents, 
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while a chorus added its remarks. The chief homo of the 
cult of Dionj’sus in Attica was the district of Icaria, where 
Dionysus had taught Icarius, with whom he lodged, the culti¬ 
vation of the vine, whereupon the peasants killed Icarius, and 
his daughter Erigone hanged herself. Thespis, who was 
considered the first tragic poet of the Greeks, was a native 
of this district. These representations were transferred from 
the rural Dionysia to the city festivals, particularly to the 
Lenaea and the Great Dionysia. The performances were not 
confined to the exploits of Dionysus. Hero too the main 
interest was supplied by the prize competition between the 
choruses, who performed different pieces specially composed 
for them. The prize was a tripod, which the victor did not 
keep, but set up as a dedicatorj' oft’ering in a public place for 
a jiermanent record of the event. 

But Attica was not only the country of Athene and 
Dionysus, it belonged also to Demeter and Persephone. No 
place in Greece could rival Eleusi.s in this respect. It was 
hero that Denieter came in search of her daughter; here she 
had taken service in the house of Celeos, and endeavoured to 
make his son Demophon immortal. Then she had revealed 
herself and demanded worship, and when her wrath had 
abated, she instructed the rulers of Eleusis, Triptolemus, 
Eumolpus, Deocles and Celeos, in the sacred mysteries, the 
so-called orgies, which could be communicated only to the 
initiated. The hidden meaning of her teaching was clearly 
that just as Persephone returned from the lower world to her 
mother, so not only will the corn sown in the earth sprout 
forth anew, but mankind also will overcome death. 

But there was another myth connected with that of 
Dometor and the maiden, the myth of a Diony'sus, son of 
Zeus and Persephone, who was torn to jiicces by the Titans, 
as the Egyptian Osiri.s was by Typhon, and like him was 
restored to life. In Athens this Dionysus was called lacchus, 
whilst at Eleusis ho .appeared by the side of Dcmcter and the 
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maiden. Hence the Eleusinia became pre-eminently a festival 
of the lower world. It was celebrated in autumn in the 
month Boedromion, under the direction of the archon 
Basileus and Eumolpidae, Daduchi and Ceryces. On the 
19th day of Boedromion, many thousands of people accom¬ 
panied the image of lacchus from Athens to Elensis. Here 
nocturnal torch-dances of the initiated took place in the meadow 
called Callichorus; then the actual ceremonies were celebrated. 
They comprised, as the ancients said, fasting, the quaffing of 
cyccon, and taking things out of a chest and placing them in a 
basket, and vice vcrsn. A bright light piercing the darkness 
was a symbol of the hopes of the initiated. In the sixth 
century philosophical poets endeavoured to explain the 
symbolical meaning of these mysteries, which were famous 
throughout the whole of Greece. Thus the Athenian Onoma- 
critus argued that mankind had to rise from the grossness of 
the Titan to the spiritual nature of Dionysus. The fate of 
Orpheus corresponded to that of the mystic Dionysus ; and 
therefore Ononiacritus ascribed his poem to Orpheus. Other 
poems referring to initiation were attributed to the ancient 
bard Musaeus. All these things found great favour with the 
people. The shortcomings of the state religion were keenly 
felt by them, and so every one supplemented the deficiency 
according to his inner needs, by the ceremonies of the 
mysteries, by philosophical theology, or by a combination 
of both. There arose a number of semi-religious, .semi- 
philosophical sects. The Orphici laid most stress on religion, 
while the Pythagoreans represented the philosophical side. 
These methods of supplementing the state religion lasted till 
the downfall of paganism, and though they originated in 
serious convictions, yet imposture soon crept in and gained 
ground as time went on. The Phrygian mother of the gods. 
Demeter, Dionysus, I.sis and Jlithra represented at various 
epochs of antiquity symbols which attracted earnest reli¬ 
gious aspiration.s, ami were used by impostors for their own 
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ends. Peisistratus, who patronized Oiiomacritns, ivas not so 
exclusively absorbed in religion as to forget poetry; he 
ordered the Homeric poems to be recited at the Panathenaea, 
and, as tradition states, appointed a commission to revise the 
text of Homer, of which Onomacritus, Orpheus of Crotona, 
and Zopyrus of Heracleia were members. Verses in praise of 
Athens are said to have been fraudulently interpolated into 
the Homeric text on this occasion. 

■ "When Peisistratus died in 528 B.C., he was succeeded 
by the sons of his first marriage, Hippias and Hipparchus. 
They reigned after the manner of their father, and like 
him encouraged intellectual pursuits. The court poets were 
reinforced by Lasus of Hermione, who managed to supplant 
Onomacritus by pioving that the latter had made interpola¬ 
tions in the collection of the poems of iMu.saeus undertaken 
by order of Peisistratus. Simonides of Ceos, who won his 
greatest fame at a later jieriod, and Anacreon of Tecs, who 
had at first graced the court of Polycrates of .Samos, also 
lived in Athens at that tinje, under the special patronage of 
Hippai'ohus. Hipparchus is also said to have ordered the 
proper sequence of the poems to be observed at the recitation 
of Homer during the Panathenaic festii al. He was also the 
first to set up Hermae with inscriptions at various places in 
Attica. The reigning family had of course no lack of oppo¬ 
nents. Their relations with the Philaidae were of a fluctuat¬ 
ing kind. Cimon, a cousin of Miltlades, was permitted to 
return to Athens in .328, after having named Peisistratus as 
victiir at a contest won by himself at Olymjua, But when 
he had his own naino called out on a .similar occasion in .324, 
Hippias had him a.ssassinatcd. Yet the younger son of the 
murdered man was allowed to enter upon the Thracian inherit¬ 
ance. Ihis was the victorious hero of Marathon. If there 
seems a want of consistency in the treatment of the I’hilaidae, 
we must rememhor th.at they were not so dangerous as the 
.Vlcmaeouidae, who were not more courageous, hut certaiidy 
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more crafty, and also richer, especially since Alcmacon's piece 
of buffoonery with Croesus. And they knew' how' to spend 
their money at the right moment, a policy wliicli all wealthy 
families aiming at jiolitical power do not understand. They 
undertook to build the Delphic temple for 300 talents, Imt by 
using marble, which was not stipulated for in the contract, 
they did far more than w'as required of them, which enhanced 
their own renown and that of Athens, and won them the 
valuable support of the Delphic priests. The Teisistratidae 
sustained two severe losses by the oveithrow of Lj'gdamis in 
Sparta and Corinth in the year 52-1:, and shortly afterwards 
by the death of Polycrates. But the death of Hipparchus 
was a still heavier blow. A feeling of revenge, due to causes 
of a private nature, prompted two nobles, Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, to enter into a conspiracy, in which, however, 
only a few took part. The murder of the two tyrants was 
jdanned to take jilaee at the Panathenaic festival. But the 
mistaken idea that Hippias had been warned led the con¬ 
spirators to attack Hipparchus alone, whom they murdered. 
Hippias with great presence of mind disarmed the citizens, 
who were carrying lances on account of the festival, and thus 
saved his life and his throne (514 B.C.) He endeavoured to 
make the latter more secure by stricter administration of the 
finances,and increased severity, so that the tyranny became 
more oppressive than before.^ The attempt of Cleisthenes, 
the Alcmaeonid, to establish himself at Leipsydrion to the 
south of the Panics range probably occurred about thi.s time; 
he had, howevei’, to abandon the position with considerable 
loss.® Abroad, in spite of the loss of Naxos and Samos, the 
connections of Hippias were still influential, especially in the 
north, where the Thessalian princes and the king of ilace- 
donia were on friendly temis with him, and his brother 
Hegesistratus remained governor of Sigeium, while the son of 
Hippoclus, tyrant of Lampsaciis, was the husband of ffippias’ 
daughter. Hippoclus was an adherent of the Persians, and 
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Hippias too might hope to maintain his jjosition by means of 
their friendship. 

The interference of Sparta in Athenian affairs brought about 
his overthrow at last. The Spartans displayed all their old 
bodily vigour and political power in the latter half of the sixth 
century, but at the same time exhibited an inability to grasp the 
general situation, and a want of consistency in the conduct of 
foreign policy, which in the case of an aristocracy are only com¬ 
prehensible when its training is as onesided as that of the 
Spartan. A nation which aspires to make its mark in history 
cannot afford to neglect the civilizing tendencies of the age. 

When Cyrus was at war with Croesus, the Spartan power 
was so considerable that their intervention in Asia might have 
given the war another termination ; but they contented them¬ 
selves with issuing orders without seeing that they were 
carried out. They even kept on decidedly friendly terms with 
the Persians for nearly half a century. And it is true that 
from the point of view of their own security they might have 
remained indifferent to what w'as going on in Asia. After the 
humiliation of Argos, and the annexation of the greater part of 
Arcadia, they had the supreme command of a confederacy 
which could put more than 40,000 hoplites into the field. 
The latter might be called out at any moment without mention 
of the object, but in important cases their consent was obtained 
beforehand by means of assemblies summoned to Sparta, in 
which a majority was valid against separate members of the 
league, but not against Sparta. Sparta was sovereign of the 
league. Even at that time she had the direct control of a 
third of the Peloponnese. Her policy favoured aristocratic 
forms of constitution, and was hostile to tyrannies on principle, 
but personal advantage always outweighed principle.^ 

About a quarter of a century after Sparta’s somewhat 
ignominious intervention at Sardis, she attempted to interfere 
in the affairs of the islands, and with not much greater suc¬ 
cess. In Samos a noble, named Polycrates, had seized the 
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government; he massacred the unarmed citizens at the festival 
of Hera, and put down further resistance with the aid of 
Lygdamis (537 E.c)° He speedily rose to great power, 
devoting his energies specially to the creation of a formidable 
fleet, by means of w'hich he subdued many of the islands 
and even some cities on the coast of Asia Minor. He fought 
with success against Lesbos and Miletus; and his power was 
compared with that of the tyrants of Syracuse. He controlled 
the Aegean, which ivas only open to his own commerce and 
that of his friends, especially the Naxians and Athenians. He 
consecrated the island of llhencia to the Delian Ajiollo, and 
made the cruel Arcesilaus HI. governor of C'yreno. Amasis 
of Egypt was his ally. He was fond of building, both for 
practical purposes and for show; his splendid jialace, the 
restoration of which was a dream of Caligula, ivas world- 
renowned. He acclimatized foreign animals, and collected 
manuscripts and works of art—his signet-ring engraved with a 
lyre, the work of the Samian Thcodorus, was much admired. 
He attracted to his court learned men like the phy.sician 
Democedes, poets like the Rhegian Ibycus and Anacreon of 
Teos, the celebrated singer of love and wine. His unscru25u- 
lousness—he put to death one of his brothers and deprived 
even his friends of their property, saying that they ought to 
be grateful if he restored it to them—heljtcd him for a time 
over all difficulties. It was the time of the rise of Persia’s 
piowcr. Cambyses attacked Egypt, the ally of Polycrates. 
The tyrant of Samos saw on which .side superioritj' lay, and 
made the necessary change of front. He offered Cambj’ses his 
fleet by naively asking wh}’ ho had not apjilied to him for 
ships as well as to Lesbos and Chios. He is also said to have 
begged Camb 3 'ses not to let the ships, which he had manned 
with Samian citizens, i-eturn. But on arriving at Carpathus 
the Samians mutinied, and turning homeward blockaded 
Polycrates in his citadel. The tyrant repulsed his assailants, 
who thereupon appealed to Sparta, their request being sup- 
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ported Corinth. The latter in her capacity of commercial 
power had every reason for putting an end to the career of 
Polyerates. Hitherto Samos had always followed the lead of 
Corinth, but now she wa.s siding with Athens and carrying on 
a system of state piracy in the Aegean. A force composed of 
Spartams, Corinthians, and exiled Samians appeared before 
Samos. But on this occa.sion also Polycrates’ luck did not 
desert him. In forcing an entrance into the city two Spartans 
met with a glorious death, and the allies withdrew without 
having effected their object. Polycrates now seemed in¬ 
vincible. And as a matter of fact he only perished by his own 
folly. Oroites, the Persian satrap in Magnesia on the 
Maeander, who, as it appears, had long been on the look-out 
for an opportunity of destroying the impudetit Greek, laid a 
trap for him. Ho pretended that he had to take to flight, and 
that he had great treasures of which Polycrate.s might have a 
portion, and that for security’s sake he sliould come and fetch 
them himself. Polycrates first sent his confidant Maeandrius, 
who was deceived as to the contents of the chests, and then 
went in person to iMagnesia, whore he was taken prisoner and 
crucified. To put oneself in the power of a Persian simply in 
order to take delivery of eight chest.s of gold seems somewhat 
silly for a ruler in the position of Polycrates; but fortunately 
the craftiest egotists often have a weak point, which makes 
them ready to fall into a clumsy trap.® Maeandrius, to whom 
Polycrates had entrusted the government of Samos durino- 
his absence, offered to restore the citizens their liberty 
on reasonable terms. But these were not accepted, and 
Maeandrius remained tyrant for a time. Meanwhile Darius 
had ascended the throne. He put Oroites to death (Bagaeus’ 
mode of procedure as related by Herodotus seems to have 
been in the mind of Tiheiius on the occasion of the assassina¬ 
tion of Sejanus), and established Syloson, a brother of 
Polycrates, as tyrant in Samos. Maeandrius was compelled 
to take flight.'® 
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Tho supremacy of Persia in tlie west of Asia iNIinor was 
■ strengthened by the expedition against the Scythians. Darius 
I'cturneJ to Asia, but by his order's Megabysus continued to 
make coiKprests in Eurojre. The Greek cities of Thrace were 
subdued; then Macedonia was invaded, and its king Ainyntas 
submitted, and gave his daughter in marriage to the son of 
Megabysus. 

In the south also the Persians encroached on Greek 
territoi’v. Arce^iiaus III. had made himself rnler in Cyrene 
with tho help of Polyerates. Ho and Ids father-in-law ^Vlazeir 
of Earca sent assistance to the last Psammetichns, king of 
Egyjit, again.st the Persians. But after the victories of 
Cambyses Arcesilaus and Alazeir submitted, and were sub¬ 
sequently slain in Barca. The mother of Arcesilaus, Phere- 
time, sought aid of the Persian governor in Memphis. The 
Persians concpiored Cyrene, Barca, and Euhesperides, and 
included them in the satrapy of Egypt. But Battus IV. and 
Arce.silaus IV. continued to reign in Cyrene. Arcesilaus 
III. and Plieretimo were tyrants of the worst description; 
things could not have been worse under the direct rule of 
Persia.’' 

Maeandrius now endeavoured to incite Sparta against 
Persia. At this time the most influential of the two Spartan 
kings was Cleomones, son of tlie Agiad Anaxandridas, who had 
been obliged to take a .second wife by order of tho Ejihors, 
becanse his first had borne him no children. The second wife 
gave birth to Cleomenes, but shortly afterwards the first wife 
was delivered of Dorieus, and subsequently had two other 
sons, Leonidas and Cleombrotus. King Ariston divorced his 
own wife for the same reason as Anaxandridas, and took that 
of a Spartiate, and Demaratus was the fruit of this new union. 
He afterwards became king, but did not remain so until his 
death, as was also tho case with Cleomenes. On the latter’s 
accession, which took place somewhat earlier, Dorieus had to 
leave the country. He went to the Syrtos and to Sicily, but 
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was harassed h\’ the Carthaginians in both countries ; he was 
driven out of Africa by them, and met his death in Sicily.’" 

Cleomenes, to whom iVIaeandrius had shown some costly 
\ases inherited from Polycrates, was afraid that some of the 
Spartans might be open to a bribe, and made the Ephors e.xpel 
the dangerous stranger. His interest was more centred in 
European politics. It is probable that the aristocracy of 
ilegara, which had been overthrown for a time, rvas now 
re-established. The poet Theognis, who drew a picture of 
it and of himself in his elegiacs, belonged to this party. 
But an ari.stocratic regime in Megara brought the formidable 
poAver of Sparta in dangerous jiro.ximity to Athens, especially 
dangerous to Hippias, for although the Spartans w"ere by no 
means fond of fighting for a mere principle, yet they prided 
themselves, and with some show of reason, on having over¬ 
thrown tyrannies whenever they had been able to do so. Yet 
under certain circumstances they were capable of using 
tyrants as allie.s. Hippias was aware of this, and therefore 
made a close alliance with Sp.arta.’'’ His enemies, however, 
dill nut lose lie.art. The Alcmaconidac increased their offer¬ 
ings to the Delphic shrine, and thus whenever Sparta or any 
Sjiartans wished to ol>tain sometliing in this quarter, the 
invariable re[)ly of the I’ythia was that the tyranny in Athens 
must be overthrown. There were of course influential pcojde 
in Sparta who had the same aim. The Spartans at length 
yielded to these constant w'arnings, and sent a small force 
under Anchimolius to Attica. He landed at Phalerum. 
Hippias had a thousand 1 he.ssalian cavalry as auxiliaiies, who 
fell upon the Sj>artans and repulsed them, Anchirnoliii.s being 
killed in the engagement. The Spartans had now" to retriev'o 
their hoiumr. Cleomenes in person led them into Attica, 
where he was joined by the e.viled Athenians, especially by the 
Alcmaconidae. At first tlie Thessalians W’ere beaten, and they 
hastily retre.ated to their own country. Hippias w"as besieged 
in the citadel. He was, however, w'ell supplied w"ith provisions. 
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and tlie iSpartans -would have had to retire had not chance 
come to their aid. Hippias -wished to send .some of his 
children aliroad for safety, and they fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Hijipias feared that their lives were in danger, and 
was read}- to take any step to save them. He left the citadel 
and the country and went to Sigeiiini. 


NOTES 


1. For Oamasias cf. the decisive p.i'-.ige in Ari-tot. Pol. 1.? and 
the works on the Athenian constitution wliicli have heeii several 
time.s ipioted. 

2. Bej^innino of the government of Peisi.stratu.s Herod. 1, f'!! ; 
Pint. Sul. 29, 30; JIarui. Par. ep. 41. Acc. to Ar. Pol. 5, 9, 23, 
of the 33 years from .500-528 only 17 weie actual years of 
Peisistratu.s’ reign, for the second e.\ile lasted ahoiit 11 years 
(Herod. 1, 02;, and the fiivt 5 yeais. For the chronology cf, 
Duncker, 0, 454 : Unger in the Jahrbiich f. class. I’liil. 1883 and 
Busolt, (}r. G. 1, ■">.51, who a.ssigns the years 5(10 to ahout .550 to 
the first tyranny ; 555-5.51, exile ; 550-549, the .secoml tyranny; 
549-539 or 538, c.xile. Tlie chronology of the ’AOtjv. IIuA., 
which differs from that in the Politics of Ari.stotle, lias ore.-iti il 
fre.sli difficulties, and there is less .agreement than ever as to tlie 
dates of the reign and the e.xile of the tyrant. Cf. the frenucntly 
quoted works on the Athenian constitution, and Tnepfi'er, Qiiaes- 
tioiiGs Pi'istratoae, Porp. 1806, p. 541 ; also Cancr, Parteien und 
Politiker in Megan iind Athen, Tub. 1880. — Government of 
Peisistratus, Heiod. I, 00 scq.; Ath. 13, 609 ; Heiod. 6, 34 .«tq. 
(Miltiades;. Ch.rncter of liis rule Thue. 6, 54 ; Ar. Pol. 5, 0, 21. 
Founder of the Olynqiieum, Ar. Pol. 5, 9, 4 ; of the Pythiiim. 
,Suid. s.x'. llcdtor ; of the Lyceum, Theoji, quoted in Harpocr. .s.x-. 
Aa-xeior ; other adornments of the city Time. 2, 15 ; Pans. 1, 14, 1 ; 
his library, Ath. 1, 3 a. Revision of the Homeric poem.s, 
see x-on IViI.ainowitz - Jbdlendorf, nomerische Untersuchungen. 
In.stitiition of the Panatlienaea, Schol. Aristid. 323 Lind. Tlie 
rule of Peisistratus is analogous to that of the earlier Medici in 
Florence. A concealed tyranny is more corrupting to a nation 
than an ojien one.—For the lule of Hippias, the murder of 
Hipparclius etc., Time. 1, 20 ; 6, 54-59 ; Herod. 5, 55-5(i ; 62-65. 
Arist.’AtA IloA. 18 makes Tlie.s~alus, th.. brother of Ilipparelms 
aiul Hippias, play the jiart xxliicli according to previous aeiouiits 
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was 2 )layc»l hy Ilipparclius. The narrative does not hy any means 
carry conviction. 

3. For Ly;^^dami% Ar. Pol. 5, 5, 1 ; Polyaen. 1, 23, 2 ; Pint. 
Ap. Lac. 64. According to Herod. 1, 64, he was only Peisistratus’ 
adiuini-^trator in Xaxos. 

4. Permission to have porticoes in the street on payment of a 
certain sum, enhancement in the value of coins withdrawn from 
(‘irculation, purchase of immunity from public duties, Ar, Oec. 
2 2 5 

5. Just as the tyranny of the Peisistratidae recalls that of the 
earlier Mediei, so the conspiracy of Harmodiiis and -Aristogeiton 
reminds ns of that of the Pazzi, in which Lorenzo, like Hippias, 
managed to save himself by his presence of mind. In Athens the 
murder is carried out during the most important festival, in 
Florence in the catliedral daring High Mass. Posterity has meted 
out different treatment to the Athenian and Florentine con¬ 
spiracies, tlie Athenian one, for very intelligible reasons, receivitig 
more than its deserts ; c’r nvprov kXmI etc. 

G. The attempt in Lcipsydrion, Herod. 5, G2. 

7. Busolt, Die Lakedaimonier und ihre Bnndesgenossen, Bd. I. 
Lpz. 1878. The date of the accession of each state is not always 
demonstrable. 

8. For i’olycvates of Samos, Herod. 3, 39-GO ; 120-125; Diod. 
10, 15 ; Ar. Pol. 5, 9, 4. For (he chronology cf. Dunckcr, 6, 512, 
and Busolt, O. G. 1, 602. 

9. In unscru]iulousnc3s Polycrates rivals Dionysius ; the story 
about his friends’ property is even worse. His end shows that he 
was really an ordinary man. Dionysius had as little desire as 
Polycrates to benefit his nation ; hut ho did so because he was a 
clever statesman. Polycrates’ achievements were quite ephemeral. 
He deserves aHention as does every striking personality. He is in 
the main a successor of the old Carians, pirates on a grand scale, 
like the buccaneer chiefs or the Vitalian brotliers, who also had a 
taste for beautiful things. 

10. Sylo'on, the Per-ians .at Samos, Alaeandrius in Sparta, 
Cleomem-s, Herod. 3, 139-149. Bagacus, Her. 3, 12G-128. 

11. For the liisluiy of Gyrene to the time of Arcesilaus III. 
Herod. 4, 159-1G7. 

12. Anaxandridas and his sons, Iiistory of Dorieus, Herod. 5, 
39-48. 

13. The Peisistratid.ae ^tivoi of Sparta, Herod. 5, 03 and 91. 
Dancki'i’ (G, .553) conjectures that they did not hecoine so till the 
I'ud. But there is no neee.ssity for .sindi a theory. The f.ili of the 
tVi.si.sfr.itidae rtlaled by Herod. .5, (:2-(!.5. 



CHArTEi; XXMII 

ATHENS IN THE LAST DEl.'Al lE OE THE SIXTH CENTL'HV 

Thus Athens regained her freedom in tlio year 510 B.c., about 
the same time that Rome shook off the rule of tlie Tarquins, 
But the two cities, which had for some time exhibited 
a strikingly parallel development (Scrviiis Tullius = Solon, 
Tarquinius Superbus = the Peisistratidae), now entered on 
different paths. 

Before his departure Cleomenes left the Athenians a 
disagreeable legacy. The Theban hegemony was not popular 
with the Boeotian cities, least of all with the T'lataeans, who at 
that moment were being harassed by Thebes. They aiiplied 
to Cleomenes for protection ; but ho refused their request, 
saying that Sparta was to'i far off, and advised them to 
place themselves under the protection of Athens. His 
oliject Avas to save Sparta from the odium of interfering in 
Boeotian affairs, and to throw it on Atheirs. The Plataeans 
followed his advice, and in solemn form asked Athens for 
protection. Their jtetilion was granted, and the Thebans in 
consequence declaretl Avar. Corinth Avas asked to arbitrate, 
and decided that the Boeotians who did not Avish to belong to 
the Boeotian league might .‘^ecede from it. The Thebans 
would not agree to this ; they attacked the Athenians and 
were defeated. The re.sult was that the river Asopits became 
the boundary between Theban territory on the one hand, and 
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Plataea and Hysiai, which had also attached itself to Athens, 
on the othci'd 

In Athens the antagonism between democracy and aristo¬ 
cracy was at once accentuated. The struggle, however, did 
not last two centurie.s as in Rome ; it was decided in little 
more than two years, owing to the fact that one of the nobles 
required the aid of the people. This was the Alcmaconid 
Cleisthenes. He had been mainly instrumental in over¬ 
throwing the Peisistratidae, and yet in spite of this another 
noble, Isagoras, one of those who had not emigrated, was 
elected first archon for the year 508. If such devotion as 
his was counted so lightly by the aristocracy, then the 
constitution might become a democratic one for all he cared. 
The character of Cleisthenes resembled in some respects that 
of his maternal grandfather. If he wanted ])ower and could 
not obtain it by means of an understanding with the noldes, 
there was nothing left for him but to go over to the democraci’ 
and come to the front as its leader. The changes ijitroduced 
by Cleisthenes gave the Athenian constitution a democratic 
form.- By udiat methods he accomplished this i.s unknown 
to us. Ilis proposals, which had received the sanction of 
Delphi, were accepted by the people. 

The basis of his reform was a re-division of the peo 2 )le. 
Hitherto there had been four pliylae, in which the nobles had 
the most power by reason of their control of the sacred jjlacos 
The Connell of Four Hundred was composed of members of 
these divisions. The jiolitical organization of the jieople was 
based upon the historical coherence of its individual members. 
This was not favourable for the democracy ; it would have 
been better for it if, a.s Ari.stotle .says, the individuals had 
been mi.xed up together as much as po.ssihle.® Cleisthenes 
grasped this fact in a raasterlj- way. Ho made the e.xisting 
groups of dwellings, the villages, or domes, the basis of the 
new political organization, and gave them an independence 
whicli they ilid not jiosscss before by entrusting them with the 
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control of the civic friuichisc, which hail hitherto heon in tlie 
hands of family associations. Thus the management of poli¬ 
tical matter-s relating to the status of private individuals was 
handed over to local corporations, which was a step in the 
right direction. But affairs which directly concerned the 
state were nut to he decided hy^ the vote.s of pcojilo living in 
the same neighbourhood. The phylae were still to exist, hut 
they Avero not necessarily to ho composed of neighhouring 
domes. The memhers of them Avero scattered oA er the Avhole 
country. The election of the inemher.s of the Council was 
left to assemhlies of men Avho Avorc not in all cases neigh¬ 
bours. The organization of the denies and their distribution 
into phylae Avas of course the Avork of Cleisthenes. The 
necessary religious sanction Avas giA-en by the Delphic oracle, 
and the neAv phylae Ai'ere invested Avith even greater dignity 
than the old ones by being placed under the .special protection 
of famous heroes. They Averc called Ereclitheis, Aegeis, 
Pandionis, liOontis.Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothoontis, 
AiantLs and Antiocliis, after the four most famous of the old 
Athenian kings, Cccrop?, Ercchthou.s, Fandion <and Aegeus, 
after Acamas, Avho represented liis father Theseus, after Leos, 
Avhose daughters sacrificed theniseh'es for their country, after 
Ililipothoon, prince of Elcusis, after Autiochns, a son of 
Heracles, the hero of ilarathon, after Ooneus, a son of 
Paiidion, .and lastly, after the Salaminiaii Ajax. The mera- 
hers of the phylae met in Athens for the transaction of their 
business. Each jihyde selected fifty memhers of the Council, 
Avhich henceforth consi.sted of five hundred instead of four 
hundred memhers. Cleisthenes gave proof of his dictatorial 
authority by granting the rights of citizenship to many 
foreigners and freedmen. The importance of the uoav pliylae 
Avas fuithcr increased by the fact that the real governim nt of 
the state Avas carried on for tlie tenth part of the year ly tlie 
fifty councillors belonging to each piiyle. These lifty nieii, 
named Prytanes, were obliged to remain constantly together 
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dul'iny the thirty-five to tliirty-iiinc days for vliich their 
authority lasted. The presidency was changed every day, the 
Epistates of the Prytancs being at the same time president of 
the popular as.sembly with the support of his colleagues. 

AVe have no direct information concerning many of Cleis- 
thenes’ probable reforms. But one innovation is certainly 
his, that of ostracism, a peculiar means of protection for the 
democracy. Every year the people had to be asked if they 
wished to banish any one for the space of ten years. If they 
replied in the affirmative, a special vote was taken to decide 
who was to undergo the penalty, and if as many as 6000 votes 
were recorded, the man who obtained the majority of them 
was banished. This measure was intended to prevent any 
attempts at a tyranny. It was not, howcvei-, always used 
with this object; there was no suspicion of the kind in the 
case of Aristides. Ostracism became a weapon of party 
politics, and served the purjmse of silencing a dangerous 
opponent. From either point of view it was a measure of 
doubtful propriety. To expel a man from his native country 
on the mere suspicion of unconstitutional designs, is an in¬ 
equitable proceeding in an age when that country was the 
only place where it was possible to lead a life worthy of the 
name; and if the aims of a political opponent can only be 
counteracted by banishment, it amounts to the same thing as 
using force. It was true that ostracism was the invention of 
a man whose democratic tendencies must not be taken too 
seriously.^ 

It is not likely that all these reforms were introduced 
by C'leisthenes simultaneously. Ostraeism was probably not 
introduced until his innovations had been followed by a 
reaction of the aristocrats. When the latter saw their help- 
lessnc.ss they appealed to the Si)artans, who considered that 
their own authority was at stake. A ])retext for intervention 
was found in religion. Sparta demanded at the mouth of a 
herald that the Athenians should banish the descendants of 
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thuhe wlitj were under a curse. Cleistlienes A\'as the great 
grandson of the Megaclos wlio had committed sacrilege against 
the persons of Cylon’s adherents. The herald was followed 
liy Cleomenes at the head of an army. It seems no concern of 
Sparta’s, but she interfered as the leading state of the whole 
of Hellas, and the Hellenes recogtiized her in that capacity. 
Cleisthenes ydelded to force.® Isagoras gave the names of 
seven hundred heads of families to he exiled for their political 
opinions, and they were expelled by' Cleomenes. The new 
council of five hundred was to be replaced by a still newer 
one of three hundred. But this was the signal for failure. 
The five hundred refused to submit. The people grew restless, 
Isagoras surrendered the citadel to the Spartans, and Cleomenes 
entered the Erechtheum. The priestess of Athens ordered 
him to withdraw, as no Dorian was allowed to enter. Tlie [)ro- 
hibition was easily evaded : “ I am no Dorian, but an Achaean,” 
said Cleomenes; and no one who believed in the e.xistence of 
the Heraclidae could help regarding Cleomenes as an Achaean. 
The king carried off the collection of oracular sayings made 
by Musaeus, Iiut ho failed to subdue the Athenian people. 
They' besieged the citadel, and in three day.s the Spartans 
were ready' to treat. They capitulated, gave up their Athenian 
allies, with the exception of Isagoras, and left the country. This 
was a disgraceful proceeding, although not so bad as we should 
think. The Spartans were always astonishingly' practical in 
matters of this kind, for they had no need to prove that they 
were incapable of fear. But they' were all the more bound to 
have their revenge. For this purpose Sparta collected not 
only' her own men and her Peloponnesian allies, but also the 
Thebans and the citizens of Chalcis. The courage of the 
Athenians failed them. They had recalled Cloisthene.s, but 
now' it seemed that oidy one man could help them, and that 
was the king of Persia. They' sent ambas.sadors to Artaphernes 
at Sardis. He demamled absolute submission, and the ain- 
bassadors were so perplexed that they consented. But in 
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Athens regard for national honeiir jire\ ailed; their aetioii 
was repudiated anel war was resolved on. 

It was prohahly in the year 50G li.C. tliat the frontiers of 
Attica were overrun by the enemy. The Athenians marched 
to the front with their whole force. The enemy cut down 
the sacred grove at Eleirsis, and laid waste the holy jjrecincts. 
No battle, however, was fought. The coalition fell to pieces. 
The first step was taken by the Corinthians, who had already 
showed friendly feelings towards Athens in the matter of 
Plataea. The allied forces had been called out without being 
specially informed of Sparta’s object. The Corinthians now 
discovered that the destruction of Athen-s was aimed at, and 
this did not meet their views; moreover, they were troubled 
about the outrage at Eleusis. They therefore witlidrcw. 
Cleomenes shared the command with his colleague, Deinaratus, 
who said he did not wish to have anything more to do with 
a campaign that was ending in failure, and also departed— 
jealousy being of course his real motive. Therouj)on the rest 
of the Peloponnesian allies turned homewards ; and finally 
Cleomenes withdrew with his .Spartans, full of rage against 
Demaratus. The result of the campaign is ine.xplicahlo but 
for the as3um]jtion that the gold of the Alcmaeonidae must 
ha^-e inlluencod some of those who took part in it. The 
.Vthenians were now opposed by the Boeotians and Chalcidians, 
who were thus left in the lurch, and they defeated both. 
The Chalcidians became the victims of their own folly and of 
that of other people. They w'ere compelled to remodel their 
constitution in a democratic fashion, and to surrender most 
of their land to Athens, which was distributed among 4000 
Athenians. This was a profitable war for Athens. The 
Spartans had hardly made more out of the first Messenian 
war. The 4000 Clcn'dii remained Athenian citizens. 

It seems strange that a small state should liavc selected 
tilts very time, during which Athens rose to such power, for 
making a markedly hu.stilc denion.stration against her. The 
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Tliobiuis could not submit patiently to their defeat. They 
were anxious to find allies, and with this view appealed to 
Delphi. Delphi replied that they should seek aid of their 
nearest. Hut who were their nearest? The expression in 
the mouth of a god must refer, as a clever Theban discovered, 
to the relationships of the heroic ages. The sister of Thebe was 
Aegina, both daughters of Asopus ; hence they wore to ask 
Aegina for help. This rvas evidently the object of the 
Thebans, who wanted an excuse for inciting Aegina against 
Athens. At first the Aeginetans decided to pay them back 
in their own coin. The son of Aegina was the pious 
Aeacus, whose sous were Pcleiis and Telamon. The de.sirod 
" nearest ones ” were therefore Pelciis and Achilles, Tela¬ 
mon and Ajax, and so the Aeginetans sent their images 
to Thebes. But the images did not have the desired efiect." 
The reason might bo that the presence of Ajax ga\'o the 
assistance a dubious character, for ho was I'eally more of 
an Athenian. Thebes returned the statues and asked for 
men, which Aegina granted. There happened to be people 
in Aegina who wanted war with Athens, and for that reason 
joined in the religious farce, without which the people could 
not have been persuaded to declare war. Moreover, statues 
had already been the cause of a (piari-el between Athens and 
Aegina. 

Aegina had been colonized by Epidaurii.s and therefore at 
the outset was on friendly terms with that city. But subse- 
(piently a change took jilace. The Epidaurians had once 
during a famine been advised to erect images of olive wood 
to Damia and Auxe.sia. As the most sacred olive trees were 
in Attica, they had asked Athens for the wood, and had 
received it on condition that they showed their gratitude b}' 
ofteriiig annual sacrifice to Athene Polias and Erechthems on 
the Acropolis. They performed their engagement, but were 
drawn into a war with the Aeginetans, who do.'poiled them 
of these statues. The Epidaurians then declared that they 
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were no luiigui' imdor obligation to perform the jjroinised 
sacrifice, and told the Athenians to apply to the Aeginetans. 
The Athenians demanded that the images should at all events 
he I'estored, The Aeginetans refused and a war liroke out, 
in which Aegina was supported hy Argos. The Athenians 
landed and penetrated into the centre of the island, where 
the images wore erected, hut they had fallen into an amhush 
in which they all perished.' 

Aegina gradually hecame an important commercial power. 
The Aeginetans traded in the Black .Sea, and had a settlement 
of their own in hfaucratis ; after the fall of Phocaea they 
oven continued the commerce of that city in the Adriatic and 
with Tartessus. They hecame very rich, and were noted for 
the numher of slaves which they maintained; manufactures 
and arts flourished among them, and they created a fleet of 
eighty triremes. There was a long-standing feud hetween 
Aegina and Samos. Some Samian aristocrats, being unable 
to effect a return to their native country even with the 
assistance of Sparta and Corinth, had taken the town of 
C'ydonia in Crete from the Zacynthians and had settled 
there. The Aeginetans defeated them by sea, took Cydonia 
from them, sold them as slaves and settled in Cydonia in 
their place. The Aeginetans sometimes convey the impres- 
.sion that they tried to make up for the smallness of their 
country by the recklessness and unscrupulousness of their 
proceedings. A famous monument of their artistic skill is 
still preserved in the tcm[>le of Athene, on the eastern side of 
the island, with twenty columns still standing; the groups on 
the pediment.s, which were discovered in 1811 and set up in 
ilunich, arc remaikable for careful execution of the human 
figure, combined with a certain stiffness of attitude and a 
typical rigidity of countenance. 

Aegina was wealthy, powerful at sea, and on bad terms 
with Athens. She acceded to the request of the Thebans, 
and did her best to injure Athens. The Acgiiietaii licet fell 
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upon the coast of Attica without any previous declaration of 
war, and destroyed the harbour of Phalerum as well as many 
villages. The Athenians apjilied to Deljjhi for advice. They 
were told that they must wait for thirty years and then 
consecrate a temple to Aeacus, after which theii’ attack 
would be victorious. If they made their attack at once they 
would have alternations of success and failure, but would 
conquer in the long run. They at once consecrated a temenos 
to Aeacus, and were prepai'ing for a vigorous war witli 
Aegina, when they had to defend theiu.selves against a more 
formidable danger. 

In Spai'ta things had assumed an aspect which ])romisod 
badly for the Athenians.” People there had come to the 
conclusion that they had been too hasty in quarrelling with 
the easy-going Pcisistratidae at the instigation of the Pythia, 
and in assisting the Alcmaeonidae, who had turned out to be 
much worse. The war had brought little glory and no profit. 
But what was to Ije done 1 After Athens had Ijcen conquered 
—and there was no doubt on this point—who was to reign 
there * The simplest plan after all was to reinstate Hijipias. 
The Spartans sent for him and introduced him to the mem¬ 
bers of the league. Tliey explained that they had been 
induced to expel the Pcisistratidae by lying oracles, that the 
Athenians had belun'ed ungratefully, and had ill-treated the 
Boeotians and Chalcidian.s, and that Ilippias must bo re¬ 
instated to prevent a recurrence of such proceedings. Sparta, 
however, expected too much from her allies. All the allied 
states were under an aristocratic form of government, and now 
they were required not merely to tolerate a tyrant but to 
replace him on the throne ! The Coiinthians declared them¬ 
selves opposed to this ])olicy. If Herodotus is to believed, 
they regarded the matter from a moral jjoint of view. The 
worhl would bo turned upside dorvn, and earth and sky change 
places, if the Spartans were to estalili.sh a tyranny, the most 
abominable thing on the face of the earth ! And thereupon 
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Sosicles, the spokcRinon of the Corinthians, expatiated on tiic 
enormities of the C 3 ’psclidae. It was of no avail for Hippias 
to dwell on the practical side of the question; the general 
feeling was against him, and his cause was abandoned. Hence¬ 
forth he could onlj’ relj’ on Persia, and it was Persia that notv 
threatened Athens. 

In Greece nothing of importance happened before the out¬ 
break of the great conflict with Persia, excejrt that Argos 
experienced a recurrence of ill-fortune. It must have been 
about the time when Miletus was destroyed. But the defeat 
of Argos has no connection with the struggle between Greece 
and Persia. It is referred to here because it completes the 
picture of the political aspect of Greece just before the Persian 
war.s.^'’ 

Argos had long been obliged to give way to Sparta and sur¬ 
render her supremacy bit by bit. The battle of the 300 had I'o- 
sultod in the loss of the Thyreatis ; hut now the very existence 
of the state was in danger. The war, the immediate cause of 
which is not known to u.s, was conducted by Cleomenes on behalf 
of the i^partans. The Pythi.a had revealeil to Cleomenes that he 
n'ould take Argos; the Argives had received one of the usual 
right-in-any-event answers. Cleomenes’ first plan was to 
march on Argos by the land route, hut at the passage of the 
river Erasimis the sacrifices were unfavourable, and ho sent 
for ships from Sicyon and Aogina, against the wishes of the 
8ieyonians and Aeginetans, and landed near Tiryns and Nauplia. 
The Argives were surprised at a meal, which they had begun 
when they heard the Spartan herald give the signal for dinner. 
They were defeated, and many fled to the neighbouring grove 
sacred to the heu'o Argos. Cleomenes set fire to the grove, 
and the fugiti4'e.s, to the number of 6000, were burned with 
it. lie then realized that the prophecy had been fulfilled, and 
that he would not take the citv of Argos. lie returned to 
Sparta and there defended his conduct succo.ssfully before 
the Ljilmrs. The .\rgives’ .story wa.s that he had attacked 
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the city, but thiit the troojis who entered it, like king 
Demaratus hiinsolf, had been repulsed by the women, and 
that this was coimneniorated in Argos by the festival of 
Hybristica, at whicii the men ajipearcd dressed as women and 
the women as men. Argos was crippled for a long time, 
a fortunate circumstance for the (freeks during the Persian 
wars. 


NOTES 

1. Watana, Atlifns .and Clcommcs, Ilcrod. fi, 108. Ain.iding to 
Time. ;j, 1)8, the luiioii ot I’l.it.ir.a with Atln-ii^ iiui-t have fakiai 
place in the ,war ol!) RC. Hut since the apjirariiiiee of (Jrote’s 
history this has rightly been I'ogarded as a ini.'t.ike, as Cleomrncs 
did not come to Hoeotia .so early. The chronology of events in 
Greece at the end of the .sixth century and until -l!)i n.c. (tirst 
campaign of Jlardonius) can only be detei mined hy combinations, 
and not by direct I'ccoriP. 

2. For Cleisthcm s, Krrod. a, fill, 6!» ccij. The names df tlie 
F'hylae Poll. 8, 11 0. Evont.s in Athens—I.-agor.i.s, interference ol' 
Sparta, withdrawal of the .‘sparfans, ilefeat of the Thebans and 
Chaleidians, the Theban reipie-t for liel]i from the Aeginetans, 
Ileroil ."), 70-81. The accounts of Arist. by.s. gT l airl the Scholia 
apjiear to he exaggerated. Herodotus regard.s C'leistlu-ne.s through¬ 
out ns a party-leader and egoi-t (-or 8i;//or z-p<«rflcp£ros;. RehitioU' 
between tlie Aeginetans and the Atbeiiians, 8:;-S!l. 

3. Ar. Pol. C>, 2, 11 speaks of this intermingling—:rifrT« 
(Toi^tcrTeor, oVws ur (Ire /mXiirra i/rupiytlMiri TTurrei uA.AvJ\ots' 
at Se o-vvijO^iut Si<f^ei'\Oo»riv in —pdrepor. Aeeording to Ar. Pol. 
3, ], 10, KAeortleiois iroAAori C'/u'Ae-eriTe ^frors' kh'i doi'Aoe,' 
jxeruiKOi'i. —O.straei-m iiitiodueed by (.'lelstiieiie.s, Pbilocii. Kr. 7!) 
(.Muller I.) Ar. Pol. 3, 8, G savs in reference to Ostracism that it 
raw TrapeK^e/^iyK'i’tats TToAtretats tdta trrpf/ifpct. Clei.sttienc.s’ 
work much emphasized by von IVil.-Molleiidortf in Ids Kydatlien. 
TJie continuance of the four Ionic pliylae for matters connected 
with family law is now pretty geiii-rally accepted. 

4. Even in antiipiity ostiaei.-m «a.s only iiidtaled in Argos, 
Megara, Jliletus anil Syracuse (Petali.-mus) without any known 
result. Aristotle (Pol. 3, 8, G) is right ; it is better if there is no 
need for such laws. Ostracism jierhaps suits the arlificia! cli.iracter 
of (’leisthenes’ constitution. In the present day no one who 
defends it in Athens would ajiprove of it in his own countiy. Jliil 
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one cannnt licTp adiiiiring the acuteness di&jihpvcd by flic Greeks in 
their attempts to give form to their ideals of law and politics, which 
are not always the same as ours. There is an element of greatness 
in this intellectual eft'ort. 

5. Everything connected nith the KrAoircior uyoi is uncertain. 
Who were the guilty? AVhy was the matter not settled liy 
Epimenides ? ^Yhy were the Alcmaeouidae never aide to remove 
the stain at Delphi ? The following conjectures .‘^eeiu jirohahle. 
When the wrong was doin', the Athenians failed to propitiate the 
Pythia. They expiated the crime as well as they could, hut how 
we do not know. The Pythia never forgot that she had lieen 
ignored, and used this mistake of Athens to enforce her own 
authority when the occasion suited her. Afterwards even the 
Alcmaeouidae could not re]iair the conseipiencos of the original 
hlimder, for the Pythia would not give up such an excellent means 
of displaying lier power for the sake of anyliody. In later times 
they got out of the difTicnlty in Athens by a.sscrting that the famous 
Epimenides had made a most .satl.-faetory settlement of the matter 
at the time. But who knew for certain whether there over was 
•such a person living at that time ? 

6. It would ap]>ear from this that Herodotus makes a mistake 

in saying /xerd TuJra (5, Tt)), and that the Thebans had already 
received the Aeacidae on a previous occasion. According to Ael. 
V.ir. Hist, Cl, 1, only 2000 Cleriichi came to Chalcis. ’ 

7. For the disaster wliich haiipened to the Athenians in Aegina, 
of. Duncker, G, 248, who places it in 568 B.c, Unless cx^pi) 
TraXoA'ij rc.sts on le,gends of a much earlier date ! The reference to 
a cliange of dress scem.s to me to point to this. 

8. For the commerce of Aegina, Herod. 7, 147, 178 ; Strab. 8, 
376. Aegina and Samos, Her. 3, 5!). 

9. S]earta and Hippia.s, Herod. 5, 90-93. 

10. The Argives and Sparta, Heroil. G, 76-83 ; Pint. Apnphth. 
Lu-. Cleom. 2, 4 , 17 ; Pint. Mul. Virt. 7 ; Polyaen. 8, 13 ; Suid. 
Telesilla ; Paiw. 3. 4, 1 ; 2, 20, 8. Cf. BusoU, Die Laked. p. 
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